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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT Gop, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 





VOLUME XXIX. 


Che Independent, 


COMCEDIA. 





“‘Plaudite, amici, Comedia finita est.”—LAST WORDS 
OF BEETHOVEN, SCHINDLER’S BIOGRAPHY. 


BY EMMA LAZARUS. 


On! pregnant irony of that stern soul, 
The Florentine, who, living, had seen Hell, 
Who writ the record of his pilgrimage 

In words that bleed—the human tragedy— 
And named its name the Comedy Divine! 

‘“* Applaud, my friends, the Comedy is done!” 
Such was that other Titan’s dying cry, 
Beside whose grave this bright May-day I 

stood, 
And heard the quick leaves rustle overhead ; 
Smelt the rich fragrance of a budding world, 
And saw the glad grass wave, the lights and 
shades 
Kiss the cold slab of that low pyramid, 
The sunshine strike gold fire from that one 
word, 

»  Proudest of epitaphs, the single name, 
Beethoven. Beauty, silence, perfect peace 
Fulfilled the holy place ; the lyric wind 
Preluded faintly through Molian pines, 

And at rare intervals a bird’s thin note 

Rang vibrant through clear air and then was 
still. 

I saw the tiny May-bug crawl alive 

Over that sacred grave ; the butterfly, 

With frail gold wings, flit gayly o’er the 
mound ; 

A burnished-breasted bird fly down and 
perch 

On the low stone, with curious beads of eyes, 

And round, small head, that peered on every 
side, 

Then, with a faint, glad cry, spread wings 
and dart 

Over the tree-tops : and all these had breath 

And being and a vague sweet sense of spring 

Above Beethoven dead. Yet who to-day 

Knowing, as now the world knows, the slow 
pangs 

Of that Promethean life chained to a rock 
Of awful isolation, while the beak 
Of Care’s ignoble vulture gnawed his heart— 
Who would recall the soul that hath been 

freed ? 
Nay, if one word had power to summon 
back 
That archangelic spirit, to upraise 
From its dark, narrow bed that mighty 
frame 
And snap its cerements, and a voice divine 
Had bade me utter it, to bless the world 
With a new spheral song, I had not dared, 
Seeing the epic sorrows of his life 
Evolve themselves before me, as I gazed 
Through tears, upon the letters of his name. 


I seemed to see him as he moved in life 

Among the neighboring fields or through the 
streets 

Of the near capital ; the rugged form, 

The massive, swarthy-tinted, beardless face, 

The unearthly splendor of the cavernous 
eyes, 

The mobile nostril and the firm, close lips ; 

The unsymmetric profiles—one that lowered 

With troubled, sinister, wild gaze—and one 

Disdainful, wise, and placid as a god. 

The leonine, uncurling, heavy locks 

That brushed his shoulders and that stood 
erect 

Cresting the square white brow; the star- 
crowned head, 

With ear attuned to catch the choral song 

Of orbs that fill with music the high heavens, 

Blent with the chant of holy cherubim, 

Yet dead as stone to every mortal sound. 

Not his the priceless, daily privilege 

Of human conversation ; not for him 

Friendship’s persuasive counsel or the voice 

Of woman’s love; the applause of multi- 
tudes, 
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That shook the air around him like a storm, 

Beat vainly at those close-barred gates of 
sense 

And found no passage through the withered 
nerves 

To wake an echo in the silent chambers 

Of brain or heart. Was it perchance or- 
dained 

That his harmonious soul be guarded thus 

From the world’s discords—harsh, tumultu- 
ous clang 

Of earth-born sounds—the clearer to translate 

Celestial preludes ; as the poet’s eyes, 

Unto whose inner vision were revealed 

Heaven and Hell and the Lost Paradise, 

Rolled blindly on the common light of day? 

For Nature, at whatever cost, secures 

Their spiritual solitude unto whom 

She doth uplift a corner of her veil, 

And in each age the Christ is crucified. 


Before me passed the vision of his years, 
Lurid with gloomy glories. No sleek love 
Made smooth his difficult youth, but mis- 
prized passion— 
‘*A love as firm as is the vault of heaven, 
For the immortal beloved ”—who flung aside 
Lightly that crown of immortality 
And is forgotten—this left desolate 
The lonely, lofty life. Yet hear him speak : 
“My youth begins from now, my corporal 
strength, 
My spiritual energies. Each day 
[ feel that I more nearly reach the goal. 
Speak not the name of rest. I know of none 
Save sleep, and even sleep doth vex my soul. 
Give me but half-deliverance from my 
trouble, 
Then shall I be the ripe, completed man ; 
Then I will clutch the wheel of Destiny. 
Surely it ne’er shall bow me utterly. 
Oh! beautiful, most beautiful, to live 
A thousand times one’s life! [ was not born, 
I feel it, for repose.”? Yet never came 
That “ half-deliverance.’? Thicker and more 
close 
The mufiled silence folded him around, 
Until alone, within a soundless world, 
Unwived, unchilded, face to face he stood 
With the eternal mystery. 
One pure ray 
Of human love broke through the settled 
gloom, 
Kindled and warmed the heroic, tender 
heart 
Into a still, concentered, burning passion 
For a fair boy, cursed with an evil mother, 
Bereft of father. Richest heritage 
To the world-exiled master seemed the 
charge 
To foster, guide, and rear his brother’s son. 
He in that service harnessed the winged 
steeds 
Of Heaven themselves, to sow with golden 
grain 
Or smooth the youngling’s rugged glebe of 
life. ‘ 
He would lie hard that Carl might sleep on 
down; 


Would stint his stoic fare that Carl might 
taste 


Abundant viands ; he would lodge content 


Beneath a wretched roof that Carl might 
know 


All luxuries of comfort and the grace 

Of learning and ripe culture. Oh! the bliss 

For that paternal, yearning heart to note 

Yearly the brilliant, swift development 

Of the young, facile mind, the harmonious 
growth 

Of supple frame and rarely-chiseled face. 

His was that wayward, secret, feminine 
charm, 

Most like the suasive and capricious beauty 

Of freakish April, whose quick, genial bursts 

Of radiant sunshine cause at once the sting 

Of her sharp sleet or memory of her storms 

To be effaced. Too oft a fatal weakness 

Infects these tear-strung, quick, magnetie 
spirits. 

To look within the eyes of such a one 

Is to believe, for Nature lends tlieir glance 





A fearless yet appealing innocence, 
That shames mistrust and blunts the edge of 
blame. 
Lightly their errors are forgiven them , 
Lightly they err again, and rude life wears 
For them a festal front and fortune spoils. 
Thus, if a vicious or ignoble trait 
Declared itself in Carl, the sincere fervor, 
The passion of his penitence o’erpowered 
The simple master’s wrath. Enough for him 
To feel those dear, lithe arms about his ok, 
Those pure lips pressed to his, that soft 
young cheek 
Moisten his p.in-seamed face with boyish 
tears, 
And know the large, sweet joy of fatherhood. 
A little while, and yet again recurred 
The pardoned fault ; the fondled, pampered 
boy 
Became the ingrate, vain, self-seeking youth. 
‘ Base was he not, nor evil ; but absorbed 
By trivial aims and shallow egotism, 
Inconstant, weak, incapable of faith, 
Fulfilling by a myriad thoughtless words, 
And low desires and disobedient deeds, 
The martyrdom of that transcendent soul. 
Slowly he drifted from that guardian love 
And spurned his high vocation, to frequent 
Unseemly haunts and court a vulgar pleasure 
And through the mire drag the immortal 
name, 
Oh, pitiable ! in sight of men and angels 
To fail in so supreme a stewardship, 
To be remembered with the ‘unnatural 
hags ”’ 
Regan aud Goneril. Not the * child-changed 
father, 
Who was exposed against the warring winds 
And bode the pelting of the pitiless storm,” 
With a more tragic pathos cuts the heart 
Than the rapt figure of the outraged master, 
Crowned with no eartbly crown, yet more 
than king, . 
Divinely stricken, banished from his kind, 
Outstretching suppliant hands that plead in 
vain, 
Promising pardon, lavishing benefits, 
Begging life’s bread, and meeting with the 
stone 
Filial ingratitude. ‘‘Come soon!’’ he writes. 
“Come soon! Come soon!”’ And then again: 
‘?T were best 
Thou should’st remain and study. As for me, 
My God has never yet forsaken me, 
And some one will be found to close my eyes. 
Oh ! what a hideous discord that would be 
If thou wert false to me, as some maintain, 
Even now, thou art. Farewell! God bless 
my son! 
T learn to give up all. Would that rich fruits 
Might only spring from such great sacrifice. 
Where have I not been wounded and 
aggrieved ? 
Think of my sufferings ; give me no needless 
pain. 
What have I not endured? Farewell, my 
child, 
He who has not bestowed on you your life, 
But your life sustenance ; and, more than all, 
The culture of your mind; nay, more than 
that, 
Who fervently implores you to advance 
On the strait path that leads to truth and 
honor, 
Your faithful, loving father bids farewell.’ 
Lower and lower the wretched prodigal 
Sank and was doomed to public contumely, 
Shameful expulsion from the fellowship 
Of honorable men. Degrading habits, 
And alienation from that fount of truth, 
Integrity, and love, his father’s heart, 
Quenched the last rays of virtue, till his life, 
Grown a mere load of weariness, disgust,# 
. Fruitless remorse, and folly, had become 
A thing intolerable, and in an hour 
Of desperate shame he strove to shake it 


off 

And sought the coward’s refuge. But in 
vain. 

Dragged back to infamous days, plunged 
into gaol, 
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By laws which count self-murder still a 
crime, 

His measure of ingratitude and guilt 

Was yet to be fulfilled. Again the eprirg 

Of selfless love welled in the master’s breast. 

The criminal, the outcast was no more 

The thankless recreant; but his boy, his son, 

His dear, unhappy Carl. ‘‘ Come back, come 
back ! 

A thousand times I kiss thee and embrace, 

No more my lost, but now my new-born son. 

For thee, my child restored, thy loving father 

Will ever care. For God’s sake, come again ! 

Thou shalt be welcomed kindly as before, 

No censure, no reproaches—which alas! 

Were now of no avail ; nothing but love. 

Come, only come unto thy father’s heart.’’ 


Now all should be repaired. The master 
met 

With sinking limbs, dim eyes, and hungry 
heart 

The contrite prodigal. Fresh hope revived, 

And made the silent homeward journey 
seem 

Foretaste of Paradise. Affection, peace, 

And all prosperity were now to be 

Their lot united—so the master deemed, 

And pressed the thin young hand that trust 
fully 

Lay in his large, warm grasp. ‘‘flis boy 
should know 

An inward, purely spiritual life, 

No less than a material happiness. 

Who would not joy to see the wanderer 

Return to the right path ? Such joy was his. 

Apollo and the Muses would be kind, 

And spare him from the bony Seytheman 
still, 

For he had much to do, much to bequeath, 

Dictated by the Spirit and ordained 

To be completed ere he should depart 

For the Elysian Fields. © As yet (he said) 

He felt as though he scarce had written 
more 

Than a few notes of music.” Not for us 

That unimaginable strain! Even then 

Death’s hand was heavy on him. Draw the 
curtain 

In charity and shame on that last scene 

Of black ingratitude, of brute neglect, 

And superhuman anguish. Helplessly 

Dying, forsaken and alone, he lay, 

While in low haunts of pleasure through the 
town 

Carl laughed and drained his glass and 
staked his gold, 

And reveled in new life and liberty. 

Kind chance brought reverent friends, with 
helpful skill, 

Around the sacred bed. Among them all 

He only was serene who, racked with pain, 

Awaited with fixed eyes and labored breath 

His slow release. Within the street below, 

As when a monarch dies, the populace 

Bode in mute awe the extinction of that 
light. 

The air was sweet with spring. On'the third 
day, 

Amidst rejoicing thunder, the glad rush 

Of vivifying rains, and the white splendor 

Of unsheathed lightnings, the aerial soul 
took flight, 

To mingle with its kindred elements. 

Applaud,,my friends, the Comedy is done, 
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THE AMERICAN EVANGELIST. 


BY GEORGE C. LORIMER, D. D. 








THE movement in progress under the 
direction of Mr. Moody has never yet been 
adequately estimated, nor its bearings ac- 
curately determined. Moreover, to me, it is 
questionable whether any of us can see 
clearly enough or far enough to-day, in- 
fluenced as we are more or less by preju- 
dices and traditions, to judge it dispas- 
sionately. Weare in danger of permitting 
our approval of some things to blind us to 
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the tendency of other things. There is 
also exhibited a disposition on the part of 
enthusiastic followers of the evangelist to 
censure those who honestly object to some 
aspects of his theology and some phases 
of his method. This spirit is pernicious; 
for those who offer friendly criticism of 
the movement have as much at heart the 
permanent welfare of society as others who 
dare not speak what isin them; and then 
how can enlightened conclusions regarding 
its value be reached, unless it is approached 
and examined on all sides? Personally I 
consider the work asa great blessing, and 
yet, like other blessings, one fraught with 
perils and liable to abuses. To point these 
out, to warn the church against the dangers, 
while the benefits are duly acknowledged, 
may be an unwelcome task; but it is a very 
necessary one. 


One advantage which Evangelical Pro- 
testantism is experiencing from the labors 
of Mr. Moody is found in the demonstra- 
tion of the essential unity of our churches 
which it is furnishing. And at this time 
this precious effect is most significant. 
The world to-day is the theater of unparal- 
leled religious agitation, and its increase 
is by no means improbable. Witness 
the reaction in Spain and the Ultramontane 
excitement in France, the one resulting in 
the restoration of a hated monarchy and 
the other threatening the existence of a 
promising republic. In Italy there are 
also alarming signs of trouble, originating 
with Papal ambition; and all over Europe 
there are mutterings of Communistic tem- 
pests. The war which now devastates the 
fields of Asia and reddens the waves of the 
Blue Danube is intimately related to the 
religion of the future, and most probably 
will prove the last act in the tragical rival- 
try between the Cross and the Crescent. 
These complications must exert a consid- 
erable influence upon Protestantism. Asa 
Bible-honoring, freedom-loving party it is 
hated alike by Romanism, Patriarchism, 
and Radicalism—that is, hated in common 
by the Roman and Greek Churches and by 
the representatives of the Commune. The 
drift of events may demand a closer unity 
among Protestants than has been ordinarily 
realized in the past. They cannot consent 
to be crushed in detail or allow their posi- 
tion in the world to be overrun by hordes 
of superstitious fanatics. Civil and 
religious liberty, the progress of knowledge, 
yea, even the preservation of its elements, 
may demand of usa compact and compre- 
hensive organization. The triumph of any 
of the powers which agree among them- 
selves in hating Evangelical teachings 
means the return of ignorance, spiritual 
stagnation, and bondage. Let us not, 
therefore, be deceived. Before long a pro- 
test may be demanded by the revolutions 
of the next few months or years which 
shall rank in importance with the immortal 
one of Speyer. I rejoice to believe that we 
are beter prepared to make it, or to act as 
a unit in any emergency whatever, than we 
were even ten years ago. The gigantic 
consolidations in England and America of 
the various denominations during recent 
revivals and the harmonious co-operation 
of men representing different creeds have 
revealed more clearly than ever the signifi- 
cant fact that we are not hopelessly and 
helplessly separated. If occasion requires 
it, we can readily combine our resources 
and our forces for the preservation of any 
worthy object or for the attainment of any 
noble end. We have been drilled into co- 
operation under the generalship of Mr. 
Moody and know how to present a solid 
front toanenemy. This seems to be God’s 
method for the training of his people, and, 
if it shall prove so, the future will demon- 
strate the incalculable value of the present 
revival movement. 


In addition to this, the ministry of the 
evangelist appears to be particularly valu- 
able in its startling and quickening charac- 
ter. It cannot be regarded as remarkable 
for its enlightening qualities; for it has 
added not a jot either to theology or expo- 
sition. A John-the-Baptist spirit distin- 
guishes it. ‘‘The ax laid at the root of 
the tree” might serve for its symbol, and 
‘*Prepare ye the way of the Lord” for its 
motto. It sweeps like a prairie-fire, it con- 
vulses like an earthquake, it scathes like 
the lightning, and deluges like a tidal- 


wave. I know it may be replied that, in 
general, the meetings held by Mr. Moody 
are exceedingly quiet, free from excessive 
demonstrations of excitement, and that my 
figures are unhappily chosen. Cheerfully 
I admit the order and quiet decorum of 
these gatherings. But my position is not 
affected by the concession; for the feeling 
may be only the more intense in proportion 
as it is inexpressible. A noisy, tumultuous 
revival is commonly mere froth and effer- 
vescence. The prairie-fire is comparatively 
silent; and the course of the lightning 
would be quiet enough, but for the rever- 
berations of the thunder; and the roaring 
of a tidal-wave is less from its own action 
than from the resistance it encounters as it 
rolls over the rocky defenses of the land. 
But, in support of my position regarding 
this distinguishing feature of Mr. Moody’s 
work, it may be well to remind my readers 
that in nearly every place where it has been 
witnessed the larger part of the spiritual 
fruitage has been gathered after his retire- 
ment from the field. It seems as though 
he were called of God to rouse the Church, 
to startle the irreligious, and then leave the 
material thus affected to be fashioned into 
permanent forms for the spiritual build- 
ing by pastors and their people. The 
testimony of Mr. Spurgeon that during the 
year succeeding Mr. Moody’s visit to Lon- 
don he bad discovered its value (a value he 
had at first questioned) by the numbers who 
traced their conviction to his preaching is 
confirmatory of the view I am advancing. 
In Boston many have been converted; but, 
unless I am sadly mistaken, the number is 
inconsiderable when the forces engaged in 
the Tabernacle enterprise are taken into 
account. From so vast a concentration of 
Christian influence and Christian effort, 
nearly every pastor and almost every church 
co-operating, we naturally might have ex- 
pected conversions by the thousand, not by 
the hundreds only. Measured by such a 
standard as this, the Boston revival has not 
met the highest expectation; but, if we re- 
gard the thrill it has imparted to religious 
life, the seed it has sown in multitudes of 
souls, and, in general, the shaking up of 
conservatism and indifferentism it has 
caused, we are warranted in claiming for it 
the most gratifying success. But itis asuc- 
cess which proves that I am correct in the 
character which I ascribe to Mr. Moody’s 
ministry, and it explains in part the con- 
viction of many clergymen that it would 
not be the highest wisdom to attempt a 
repetition of it next fall in Boston. They 
believe that it is of the greatest moment 
that the work be transferred and localized 
in the churches as speedily as possible. Un- 
less this is done, they apprehend that the 
legitimate results of what has been accom. 
plished will be lost to Christianity. In their 
opinion, an attempt next season to repeat 
the shock would be comparable to under- 
taking to batter down walls with exploded 
powder. The same charge cannot be fired 
twice. It has lost its force, and those who 
try to ignite its ashes will only have dreary 
failure as the reward of their folly. Possi- 
bly the Titan genius of Mr. Moody might 
be equal to sueh a task, and, if he is willing 
to essay it, the ministry will stand by him, 
though some of them will regard it as a 
forlorn hope; but few of them have much 
confidence of its success under the personal 
labors of another evangelist imported for 
this purpose. 


Moreover, they question the wisdom of 
renewing the efforts of last spring, because 
the high pressure and the strain upon the 
soul and body which are inseparable from 
them, while healthy enough for a few 
weeks, if continued, might prove as disas- 
trous as a prolonged shock of electricity. 
A repetition of what has gone by would 
only leave a distaste on the part of many 
young converts for the less ostentatious 
and less thrilling service of ordinary 
churches. Ingeed, plans to give a sort of 
permanency to this mode of Christian work, 
which from its character should ever be 
exceptional and extraordinary, are preg- 
nant with possibilities of another sect: 
Laboring in such a connection for a year or 
more is likely to create the impression on 
the minds of religious novices that churches 
are superfluous; and it is calculated to 
beget irregular habits on the part of older 





members, leading them to neglect their 





church obligations, and in self-defense to 
plead untenable theories, looking toward a 
fresh growth of Plymouthism or of* some 
other ism. 

Now, these possibilities it is the sacred 
duty of ministers and churches to guard 
against; and upon them to-day rests still 
another obligation. Regarding the work of 


-Mr. Moody in the most favorable light, 


considering it as an unprecedented moral 
and spriritual force, designed by God to 
rouse and quicken, they are solemnly re- 
sponsible for its ultimate consequences. If 
they object to its repetition because it im- 
poses labor and sacrifices upon themselves, 
they are guilty of insincerity and are faith- 
less to their trust. They owe it to Mr, 
Moody, they owe it to the souls of men, 
they owe it to Almighty God, if they are 
unwilling to labor themselves, to let others 
enter the field. For them to remonstrate 
against another movement, and then fold 
their arms and let things in general return 
to ‘‘as you were,” would be to cover them- 
selves with everlasting shame. Pastors of 
churches in all the cities where the evan- 
gelist has given proof of his ministry are 
bound to follow it up. To seek out those 
who have been quickened, to organize 
available forces for the salvation of men, to 
educate the young disciple who is seeking 
to be useful, to plant new centers of re- 
ligious influence, is now the demand of the 
times. Such undertakings, successfully ac- 
complished, will do more to honor Mr. 
Moody and his work than all the flatulent 
praises of press or pen; and they will 
demonstrate that his mission to the children 
of men is a blessing unalloyed, vouchsafed 
by Heaven to this wondrous planet and to 
the wondrous destinies embarked in it, as it 
is journeying through infinite time to the 
shoreless and stormless eternity. 





GOLD AND THE GOSPEL IN COLO- 
RADO. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





THE true time of the year for enjoying a 
trip to Colorado is the “leafy month” of 
June. Then even Colorado is green. The 
summer suns have not yet burned the Great 
Plains into a russet brown nor melted away 
the Alpine snows from the Rocky Moun- 
tain peaks. It was, therefore, a well-timed 
as truly as it was a generous invitation of 
the ‘‘ Kansas Pacific Railway Company” 
which brought our large party—including 
several college professors, editors, and lead- 
ing merchants—into this land of gold at this 
most auspicious season. Colorado is really 
‘‘beyond the sea” to the dwellers in the 
East. But it is a broad, silent sea of verd- 
ure, over which career steam-trains, instead 
of steam-ships, and herds of cattle roam, 
instead of sea-gulls and stormy petrels. 
Those vast and wonderful plains interested 
me intensely. They had the sublime solitude 
and stretch of the ocean. From Kit Carson 
to Denver—over one hundred miles—we 
did not pass fifty human habitations. 
Occasionally we came upon a huge herd of 
cattle in the vicinity of a small water- 
course andaclump of cottonwood trees. 
When we saw one of these roaming herds, 
we were apt to discover a shanty near by, 
which bears the characteristic name of a 
‘‘ranche.” Rough places for humanity to 
tabernacle in they are, too. One of them 
was advertised while we were in Denver 
for sale, and the special recommendation of 
it as a@welling was that it had ‘‘a wooden 
floor.” Insuch wild quarters, away from 
all society, schools, and churches, no woman 
of culture could find a congenial home or 
expect to train up her boys for much else 
than cattle-driving and antelope-hunting. 
They would soon become as untamed as 
buffaloes. As for daughters, they might as 
well be on Robinson Crusoe’s island. Yet 
my heart went out toward those dashing, 
brown-faced herdsmen whom we occasion- 
ally saw mounted on their mustangs, with 
slouched hats on their unkempt heads and 
lassoes in their sunburnt hands, They are 
the genuine ‘‘ Leather Stockings” of these 
Western prairie wilds, with many of the 
attractive qualities which Cooper has given 
to his trapper-hero. Brave, manly fellows 
they are, amd some of them have been well 
educated boys in Eastern homes. But their 
lives now are as nomadic as those of the 
Bedouin of Syria. The sound of a church- 
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going bell is as unknown on the Great 
Plains as the call of the Muezzin from a 
mosque. They have no. sanctuary, no 
pastor, no Gospel, as yet, except when they 
happen to be in some town or to meét some 
missionary. How these brave rovers are 
to be reached by the Word of Life is a 
problem, The temptations of the bottle 
and the card-table are powerful; the civiliz- 
ing and Christianizing influences are scarce 
and scanty. For many years to come there 
will be a large class on these frontiers whom 
it will be prodigiously difficult to reach 
with the Gospel. For when the town comes 
and the church comes, then these roving 
pioneers make off for the interior mount- 
ain parks or the wildernesses beyond. 

The moment I set foot in Denver I saw 
that I was among a people who had come to 
stay. They have brought their household 
gods, their books, and their Bibles with 
them. Denver is the best-built town I ever 
saw in a new country. It has, as yet, no 
state capitol, no court-house, or city hall; 
but it has a public school edifice that would 
do credit to Worcester or Hartford. In 
fact, the public school buildings are the 
pride and glory of the villages of Kansas 
and Colorado. The one at Colorado 
Springs—built of a beautiful limestone— 
is an architectural gem. The churches in 
Denver are as much like those of Eastern 
towns as are the showy dry-goods stores 
and the banks. The finest edifice in Colo- 
rado is the Central Presbyterian Church, 
to which Dr. Alexander Reed has just 
accepted a call, and the elegant blue-stone 
structure is to be finished without debt. 
Laus Deo! Would that Eastern churches 
would go and do likewise. Dr. Reed’s new 
building was temporarily opened Jast 
Sabbath, and I preachod to a packed multi- 
tude, among whom I recognized many 
Eastern faces. These Western people, with 
their big hearts, are hungry auditors. 
Doctors Bliss and Montfort are doing a good 
work for the Master in Denver, and I saw 
large and attractive Baptist and Methodist 
churches, 

Of course, every visitor to Colorado goes 
up through the picturesque Clear Creek Can- 
yon, to see the still more picturesque mining 
towns of Black Hawk and Central City. 
Black Hawk is built in a narrow gulch, with 
the cottages of the miners perched up on the 
steep hill-sides. Many of the miners are 
‘Swansea men” and many are Scandinavi- 
ans. I saw, with great pain, a handbill 
posted up with the heading ‘‘ Grand Gala 
Day!” and announcing a Sunday excursion 
train, with brass bands, liquors, and a dance, 
at Beaver Brook. As yet there is a frightful 
amount of Sabbath desecration in these 
frontier regions. I saw but one church in 
Black Hawk—a small Presbyterian edifice, 
perched up on the rocks. At Central City 
there are several churches. . 

I groped my way, with lamp in hand, for 
twelve hundred feet into the famous ‘‘ Bob- 
tail Mine,” so called because the ox which 
drew away its first loose earth was divested 
of his caudal extremity. It is a rich gold 
mine, although its ore is worth on an 
average only $200 a ton. I was shown some 
ore from Gold Hill which is estimated at 
$11,000 perton. The boiling ores of mingled 
gold and silver in Professor Hill’s smelting 
furnaces is a gorgeous spectacle. As I 
watched the shining metal deposited and 
the worthless ‘‘slag” run off, I understood 
anew the meaning of God’s refining pro- 
cesses in the hot furnace of affliction, when 
the happy believer can say: ‘‘ O Lord, thou 
hast tried me; but I have come forth as 
gold.” 

Colorado is a grand mission field. The 
most remarkable pioneer of missionary 
work here is that heroic ‘‘ Kit Carson” of 
Presbyterianism, Sheldon Jackson. I met 
him at Denver, just in from a tramp over 
the Rocky Mountains, exploring for preach- 
ing stations and for sites on which to or- 
ganize new churches. He told me that, in 
crossing the snow-ranges on foot, he was 
obliged to rise at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing and travel before the sun had softened 
the snow-crust. He slept in this dry_at- 
mosphere out-doors, wrapped in his blanket. 
Mr. Jackson is worth more to Colorado 
than any one of its richest gold or silver 
He has already gathered a presby- 
tery of thirty ministers, with as many thriv- 
ing churches, 

At Manitou Springs—the Saratoga of 
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meet that accomplished son of. old Dart- 
mouth, Mr. Edward Payson Tenny, who is 
rearing a Congregational college at Color- 
ado Springs. He showed me a plan of the 
building, which is soon to be “‘corner- 
stoned.” The region about Manitou Springs 
is charmingly like Palestine—the same 
bare hills, with irrigating ditches watering 
the verdant valleys, and with snow- 
crowned Pike’s Peak looming up like Mount 
Hermon in the foreground. The cotton- 
woods must do duty as olive trees. The 
soda springs here are excellent cathartics. 
But Pike’s Peak in the brilliant moonlight 
this evening is magnificent. Sierra Blanco, 
14,400 feet high, is the monarch of these 
mountains; but I should be quite satisfied 
to see to-morrow’s sun rise from yonder 
glittering peak that cleaves the clouds, 
It is the twin brother of the Swiss Monte 
Rosa. 
MANITOU SPRINGS, June 26th, 1877. 





MR. LOWELL’S CENTENNIAL ODE. 





BY WILLIAM C. ’ emnamnea 





[We publish this week a critical paper 
on Mr. Lowell’s Centennial Ode. This pa- 
per has been some months in hand; but the 
subsequent issue of the poem in a volume 
with others makes it still timely to subject 
this admirable lyric to fresh examination 
for the secret of its beauty and its 
power. | 





Mr. LowEtt’s belated patriotic ode, in- 
scribed for the Fourth of July, 1876, 
though first published only in the December 
number of The Atlantic Monthly, is too im- 
portant a contribution to literature not to 
merit special recognition and welcome. 
‘*This ode,” says Mr. Lowell, somewhat 
elliptically, in a note subjoined to the title 
of his poem in the magazine, ‘‘ was intend- 
ed for delivery at Taunton, whose good 
people had honored the author with an in- 
vitation. Unable to finish it to his satis- 
faction, then or since, he offers it to that 
fair creation of prefaces, the Indulgent 
Reader, urged by a natural desire not to 
defer its publication till our centenary 
year had closed.” Such a poem as this 
ode could not appear at any time out of 
season. Itisa lofty and beautiful strain 
of generous exultation on behalf of his 
country, tempered with a just admixture 
of wise reflection and wholesome admoni- 
tion, honorable alike to the prudence and 
to the piety of the poet. Upon the whole, 
Mr. Lowell has never before bestowed so 
much pains, with so much lucky result, on 
any labor of his brain, unless we except his 
‘‘Commemoration Ode.” We are disposed 
to except that only because it was earlier 
than this, and it seems fit that some right 
of primogeniture should be recognized as 
between two productions so close of kin, 
in form and in spirit, as these. Besides, 
the allusion to Abraham Lincoln in the 
‘‘Commemoration Ode” was a fortunate 
inspiration to strictly popular treatment in 
that poem, which the continuously and 
strenuously elaborate construction of this 
seems to have nowhere permitted the poet 
to feel. There is a uniformly sustained 
stateliness in the movement of the present 
ode which harmonizes well with the 
further-fetched thought and fancy and allu- 
sion occurring in it; but which, at the same 
time, removes it to a greater distance from the 
general appreciation. Thoughtful readers 
and readers widely conversant with the 
best that has been thought and said in the 
world (to adopt Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
definition of ‘‘ culture”) will find, in this 
latest of Mr. Lowell’s poems, a fine abund- 
ance of expressions that very happily crys- 
tallize the accepted results of past philo- 
sophical, political, and historical wisdom, 
corrected and modified to date. Exquisite 
felicities of adjective or of phrase are fre- 
quent. Occasional grand sweeps and fetches 
of the imagination occur. There are 
comparatively few of those idiosyncratic 
eccentricities of diction or of conceit 
with which Mr. Lowell too often compels 
his readers to pay their homage to his own 
individuality before he will permit them 
entirely to enjoy what is simply and 
unmixedly beautiful in his verse. Obtru- 
sions of the personality of the poet, if they 
were all of the mood of the following, 
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of the reader: 


“ Poets, as their heads grow gray, 
Look from too far behind the eyes, 
Too long-experienced to be wise 
In guileless youth’s diviner way ; 
Life sings no more, but prophesies ;”’ etc, 


Such egotism as this, if not quite august 
enough to be Miltonic, is yet becoming, 
and even graceful, with just that dash of 
pathos in it which recommends it to the 
sentiment, common to us all, of sadness at 
the conscious advance of age. But less 
pleasing far is the personal reference which 
follows the foregoing, after an interval: 

“ Oh! as this pensive moonlight blurs my pines— 

Here as I sit and meditate these lines— 

To gray-green dreams of what they are by day, 

So would some light, not reason’s sharp-edged ray, 

Trance me in moonshine as before the flight 

Of years had won me this unwelcome right 


To see things as they are, or shall be soon, 
In the frank prose of undissembling noon!” 


‘* Moonshine,” by the way, is such an 
equivocal word, nearly given over, in fact, 
to a kind of satirical usage, that Mr. 
Lowell’s employment of it here, interpreted 
by his imperfectly chastened love of the 
humorous grotesque, tempts us to suspect 
him of condescension, at this point, to a 
verbal play decidedly more fantastic than 
poetical. 


“ Here as I sit and meditate these lines ” 


is a verse resembling ‘‘frank prose” in 
everything but ‘‘frankness.” But is not 
‘‘gray-green dreams of what they are by 
day ” a stroke of picturesque power worthy 
of any master? 

Mr. Lowell appears the laudator temporis 
acti, though the character seems assumed as 
for a purpose, in the passage to follow, where 
a little touch of the poet’s own favorite 
disease, the ‘‘ liver complaint,” goes before 
avery fine putting forth of virile vigor in 
the allusion to Clay and Webster, which, 
perhaps, furnished the original motive of 
the whole strophe: 

“Who sit where once in crowned delusion sate 

The long-proved athletes of debate, 

Trained from their youth, as none thinks needful 

now? 

Is this debating-club where boys dispute, 

And wrangle over their stolen fruit, 

The Senate, erewhile guerdon of the few, 

Where Clay once flashed and Webster’s cloudy 

brow 

Brooded those bolts of thought that all the hori- 

zon knew?” 

Somehow one does not take the impres- 
sion from thisthat Mr. Lowell really thinks 
more than just for the moment and for a 
purpose of the moment that former sen- 
ators of the United States were longer or 
better trained for their work than their 
successors of to-day. Still less can Mr. 
Lowell seriously hold that the sense of the 
needfulness of thorough training for our 
public men has declined. The Senate was 
never any more ‘‘ guerdon of the few” than 
itis now; in fact, strictly, it was never be- 
fore so rare a prize as it is now. But we 
easily allow Mr. Lowell to affect the ‘‘liver 
complaint,” if he will only let out of it a 
sally and surprise of power like 
““Where Clay once flashed and Webster’s cloudy 

brow 
Brooded those bolts of thought that all the hori- 
son knew.” 

That is truly fine, the unmistakable easy 
achievement of genius. How those three 
words, ‘‘Clay once flashed,” fix the ‘‘ful- 
gurous” light of Clay’s eloquence, as in an 
arrested instantaneous lightning-flash, 
fastened forever on the sky! And ‘‘ Web- 
ster’s cloudy brow brooded those bolts of 
thought’’—that is really almost adequate, 
which is the highest praise any one could 
hope to earn in description of Webster’s 
Olympian quality. A fine force is put 
upon the word ‘‘ brood,” to make it serve 
here. The Senate Chamber, to be sure, 
was distinctively the place for ‘‘launching,” 
rather than for ‘‘brooding” bolts of thought. 
But Webster, we know, often brooded 
his bolts while others were speaking around 
him; and sometimes, too, brooded them as 
he launched them, so that they flew red- 
hot from the anvil, to grow white-hot with 
speed in seeking their mark. 

Here is history, and the philosophy of 
history, reconciled with noble poetry, in 
forms of expression that leave nothing or 
almost nothing to be desired, either for 
truth or for beauty. 

“Oh better far the briefest hour 


Of Athens self-consumed, whose plastic power 
Hid Beauty safe from Death in woods or stone; 





Of Rome, fair quarry where those eagles crowd 


Triumphant storm and seeds of polity; 
Of Venice, fading o’er her shipless sea, 
Last iridescence of a sunset-cloud ; 

Than this inert prosperity, 

This bovine comfort in the sense alone!” 


The last two lines break the poet’s voice 
into a querulous quality which nothing but 
intense earnestness on his part could have 
quite redeemed to the tone of true poetry. 
Milton’s objurgations in the ‘‘ Lycidas ” do 
not jar on our ears; but it is because we 
feel the whole force of the man invigorat- 
ing the phrases of the poet. This is not 
equally the case with Mr. Lowell’s ode. 

It was a piece of audacity, not triumph- 
antly justified by success, to make the 
“‘plump mow” do duty as a waymark of 
pacific American progress. It comes in 
abruptly and staggers one a little. The 
passage of strong comparative claim on 
behalf of American civilization as matched 
with the civilizations of Europe, in which 
this bold expression is found, does not 
readily fall into obvious harmony with the 
succeeding passage, from which I have 
already quoted the strain of disparagement 
about ‘‘this inert prosperity, this bovine 
comfort in the sense alone.” But both 
passages, however little they agree to- 
gether, contain some noble poetry. 

The strophe intervening between them, 
numbered ‘‘II. 2,” is, perhaps, the most 
difficult and least valuable in the poem. It 
mispronounces the word ‘‘ precedence” —an 
instance of mispronunciation belonging to 
a class which we do not cheerfully excuse. 
Besides, the construction is hard and harsh 
and the conclusion disappointing. 

The poem, as a whole, is worthy, both in 
conception and in execution. If I sheuld 
name its chief lack, it would be this: That 
it does not sufficiently differ from Mr. 
Lowell’s other recent odes. He has, as it 
were, imitated himself. He had a good 
model, and he has followed it well; but we 
should have prized more something quite 
different and new. There is no feature 
more striking about Mr. Tennyson’s poetry 
than its immense range of variety. His 
Wellington Ode took us all by surprise, as 
likewise did the Commemoration Ode 
of Mr. Lowell. But Tennyson has given 
us no fellow to his ode; while Mr. Lowell 
has given us now several tohis. Only in 
his ‘‘Idylls” has Tennyson seemed to adopt 
the expedient of easy singing, which lies 
in continuing to sing the same tune. This 
perhaps is why we, some of us, began to 
tire a little of the late ‘‘Idyll.” Before, Ten- 
nyson had constantly stimulated us with 
endless unlikeness to himself. Mr. Lowell 
has new veins in his rich genius. Let him 
work them, if he will permit the bold but 


loyal appeal. Itis within his privilege to 
make us rich in ‘‘unvalued” literary 
wealth. 





HOW MAD. VERNON ESCAPED 
BEING A BAPTIST. 





AN EPISODE OF THE WAR. 





BY MRS. H, B. JOHNSON. 





“ Aunt Tabithy, | can make up such a series of re- 
ficctions out of my cigar as would do your heart 
good to listen to,”—‘* The Reveries of a Bachelor,” 
by IKE MARVEL, 





Tue winter wind was wailing through 
the shrubbery on the lawn, the panes were 
rattling in the windows, and the generous 
fire of oak logs roaring up the wide- 
mouthed chimney, as I drew my chair 
nearer to its genial warmth, and took out 
my knitting, to while away a half hour be- 
fore my nephew’s return to his wife and 
daughter, after his cold ride to the station, 
whither he had gone to meet his friend, 
Mr. -Madison Vernon, his long-expected 
guest of the Christmas holidays. 

Years had passed since I had seen my 
nephew, Roger Lacey, a young and hand- 
some boy, a mere butterfly of fashion. 
Now, in obedience to his oft-repeated re- 
quest, I had come to visit him in his home 
in Alabama, and learn to know and love 
this dark-haired, houri-eyed wife of his, 
whom [I had never seen before. 

One short week had not failed to con- 
vince me he had not chosen unwisely, for I 
had found her as near perfection as my too- 
solicitous heart could desire. One child 
had come to them, and she, the prototype 
of her mother, sat in her little chair, 





cooing a soft lullaby to her doll, as she 
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comfort and home-like ease fell upon me, 
as I thought of Roger’s past life, of his 
wild escapades as a boy and a soldier (for 
‘‘he had worn the gray”), of all the 
anxious misgivings I had felt on his ac- 
count. 

Four years ago he had’ married « lovely 
girl, and, having sown his wild oats, had 
“settled down” at the old plantation, to en- 
deavor to repair some of the damages 
caused by the war, and to restore, if pos- 
sible, the demesne, which had been the in- 
heritance of the family for generations, to 
some of its pristine beauty and value. 

The tea-table, with its handsome service 
of china and silver, stood glittering in the 
firelight. A sofa was drawn conveniently 
near the blaze, awaiting the master of the 
house, whose cosy slippers were warming 
on thehearth. Dicey, one of the quondam 
slaves of the estate, with snowy apron and 
turbaned head, stood awaiting for her mis- 
tress’s command. She had never left her 
‘* young master,” as she always called him, 
and nothing could exceed her devotion to 
Eleanor and the child. She had nursed the 
latter, and with the milk with which the 
delicate life had been nourished and sus- 
tained was drawn in an abiding love for 
her dear old “Mammy” (as May always 
called her) a thousand fold returned, which 
nothing but death could extinguish. And 
now, in the fullness of her anxiety for the 
welfare of her charge, whose long-fringed 
eyelashes were beginning to droop, she ap- 
proached her, saying: ‘‘Come, honey, its 
time you was in de bed. No tellin’ when 
your papa will be heah. Anyways, you 
-can see him in de mornin’.” 

May left her chair, and, carefully wrap- 
ping up her doll and presenting her rose- 
bud mouth first to mamma and then to me, 
was quietly lifted by her sable nurse and 
carried off to bed. Eleanor rang for the 
servant, and, having given some household 
order, resumed her low rocking-chair. 

‘* Have you ever seen this friend of your 
husband?” asked I. 

‘* No,” sheanswered. ‘‘I have never met 
him. During both my husband’s trips to 
the North I have been unable to accom- 
pany him. But I feel as though I almost 
knew Maj. Vernon. He was Roger’s com- 
rade in the army, you know; and since the 
war they have kept up a constant corre- 
spondence and Roger has paid him two 
visits in Baltimore. From all I have heard 
of him, he fully deserves my husband’s 
praises. He commanded the company of 
which he was lieutenant. I have long 
wished to meet this paragon; for, on the 
evening of our wedding, I think the only 
drawback to Roger’s perfect happiness was 
the absence of his friend, who was kept in 
Baltimore by the illness of his mother. But 
we will not have long to wait, as I hear the 
whistle of the train.” 

It was only a mile to the station, and in a 
few minutes the roll of the carriage wheels 
gave warning of their approach. We soon 
heard their voices in the porch, and then 
they were ushered into the cosy dining- 
room, bringing with them a touch of the 
icy outside air. 

‘“Here we are at last!” cried Roger, 
cheerily. ‘‘I feared the train wduld be 
late. For once, it was punctual. Eleanor, 
Aunt Harriet, this is my friend, Major Ver- 
non.” As he spoke, the latter advanced 
and greeted us with the polished manner 
and distinguished air of highly-bred courte- 
sy, for which the Baltimore gentleman is 
everywhere noted. The two having 
divested themselves of their outer coats, 
we drew near the supper-table, to which 
the busy little housewife had already ad- 
vanced. As we seated ourselves, I noticed 
for the first tinie that Mr. Vernon’s left 
sleeve was empty and was neatly confined 
in the pocket of his traveling coat. I 
always experience a feeling of admiration 
for a crippled soldier, mingled with one of 
sincere pity for his loss. It had been my 
lot to know many who had served in both 
armies (one of my pets, a curly-headed boy 
from my own home among the hills of 
Connecticut, had fallen at Fredericksburg, 
beneath the stars and stripes, with a bullet 
through his breast); but I felt drawn 
toward this handsome fellow, both by his 
friendship for my nephew and by his ap- 
pearance. Of more than the average 





hight, with broad shoulders, indicating 
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great physical strength; dark, wavy hair, 
closely cut; eyes of that peculiar color and 
shape whiclt spoke of a hidden smile within 
them; and a mouth of rare sweetness. and 
beauty, partially hidden by a long, droop- 
ing moustache, the ends of which de- 
scended below the finely-chiseled and de- 
termined chin, he looked, as he was, 
every inch the gentleman. I had some 
times thought Roger’s picture of him per- 
haps a trifle overdrawn, he was so fond of 
portraying him as a perfect Bayard, sans 
peur et sans reproche; but, now that I had 
seen him, I could readily understand and 
make all allowance for the Damon and 
Pythias-like affection between the two. 
My nephew I knew. This ez-sabreur, who 
had once saved my boy’s life, at the risk of 
his own, I readily understood. There was 
not much talking during the meal at first 
(as both were hungry), except Roger’s in 
quiries concerning the incidents of the 
journey from Baltimore. At length we 
pushed back our chairs, and drew near the 
fire again, as it was intensely cold; and my 
nephew, taking a cigar from the stand on 
the mantel and bidding Mr. Vernon do the 

@*3me, which, with a courteous “ by per- 
mission of the ladies,” he proceeded to do, 
Wwe were soon as cosy a quartet as one would 
wish to see. 

I would inform my readers that in the 
South, especially in the country, every one 
smokes (the gentlemen, I mean) and very 
few ladies object to the fragrance of a gen- 
uine Havana, or the curling wreaths from 
old Virginia ‘‘ Killikinick,” when burned 
in a meerschaum or briarwood pipe. 

** And so, Mad.,” said Mr. Lacey, throw- 
ing himself full length on the sofa and 
drawing his wife into a low chair beside 
him, ‘‘ you areas fond of blowing a cloud 
as ever.” 

**Yes,” answered the Major. ‘‘I would 
not leave off smoking if I could, which I 
very much doubt my ability to do, if I tried. 
By the way,” continued he, filliping the 
ashes from his cigar with his finger, ‘‘do 
you remember that night scouting on the 
Blackwater, so near the enemy, when we 
were fired on, simply because I would 
light my pipe, despite your advice, and we 
both came so near paying a desperate pen- 
alty for my rashness?” 

‘Do I remember it?” replied Roger. 
*‘Indeed, I do; and a very lucky pair we 
were to get back into our lines, too.” 

**How was it? You never told me that, 
Roger,” said Eleanor. 

“Oh! nothing,” replied her husband, 
raising himself on his elbow. ‘‘ You 
have it all. The night was very dark, 
and we were watching the Yanks, who 
were passing us. It was a trifling thing, 
only striking a match; but it might have 
cost both of us our lives. We had many 
narrow escapes in that region of country, 
though. Our life there was replete with 
incident and adventure, some of which 
were not altogether of a warlike character. 
I remember, as well as though it had hap- 
pened yesterday, one Sunday, as I was rid- 
ing to church—” 


‘*Why, you don’t mean to tell me that 
you ever went to church in the army, 
Roger?” cried Eleanor. ‘‘Iscarcely believe 
you ever did; for it’s as much as I can do to 
get you to go now.” 

**Once in a while we would go,” an- 
swered her husband, affectionately, smil- 
ing into her upturned face, ‘‘if we could find 
ladies to escort and the time to go. But, 
generally speaking, soldiers in the field are 
sadly remiss in their religious duties, 
strange to say. They go sometimes; but 
the impossibility of presenting a good, not 
to say decent appearance at times, camp 
duty at others, and want of opportunity 
keep them often for months from entering 
the house of God. The Major there went 
to church once too often, though, during our 
campaign in that country. if lam not much 
mistaken.” 

Major Vernon took his cigar from his 
lips and stared at Roger with a queer ex- 
pression on his handsome features. The 
latter returned the look with a laugh. 
Eleanor seemed to know—to use her own 
expression afterward—that ‘‘ there was fun 
ahead,” and we watched them both. At 
last a merry light seemed to dance in Mr. 
Vernon’s eyes, which gradually spread over 
his whole face; and, bursting into a laugh, 
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he threw his cigar into the fire, with: “I 
thought you had forgotten that long ago.” 

‘‘Forgotten it? Indeed, no. Did you 
ever know me to forget anything so rich as 
that, especially when one of the ‘aggressive 
sex,’ as you always call the ladies, was so 
nearly concerned in it?” 

‘Some things are much better forgotten,” 
replied the Major, still smiling. ‘‘ Partic- 
ularly when they are apt to bring the laugh 
about one’s ears.” 

**Oh! do tell us,” pleaded Eleanor, in her 
most coaxing way, which was hard, indeed, 
to resist. I joined my entreaties to hers, 
and Roger, extending his arm and laying 
his hand upon his old friend’s knee, said: 
**Come, Mad., we’ll promise to laugh with, 
not at you; and, if you do not tell it, to 
gratify the curiosity of this little wife of 
mine, I certainly will. So begin.” 

The Major arose, lit afresh cigar, and, 
after puffing the end into a ruddy glow, re- 
seated himself in the luxurious depths of 
an arm-chair, and begun at once—as nearly 
as I can recall them—in the following 
words. I only regret that the facial ex- 
pression of the narrator and his inimitable 
voice will be lost to the reader: 

‘Tt was in the spring of 1863, when I was 
in command of Company D, of the ——th 
Georgia Cavalry, when this boy here” (and 
he looked at my nephew so kindly that my 
heart warmed toward him) was my first 
lieutenant and my right-hand man. Our 
troop had been detached from the regiment 
and sent down from headquariers on the 
Blackwater into Southampton County, 
N. C., on the Chowan River, to do picket 
duty, and by means of a line of couriers 
to warn the shad and herring fisheries, then 
in possession of the government, of the 
approach of the enemy’s gunboats, in 
order to prevent the destruction of the 
fishing property—7. e., the seines, boats, 
etc. We had no fighting to do, for the 
enemy never landed; and, aside from the 
picketing and courier duty, the men had 
little to do besides the regular routine of 
drill, grooming their horses, and the police 
duty of camp. The placeI had selected 
for our quarters, as I had full liberty in the 
matter, was a pleasant spot, about two 
miles inland, where three roads met. A 
disused school-house, whose log walls had 
long ceased to echo the sound of a peda- 
gogue’s voice or the stroke of the descend- 
ing rod, served admirably for officers’ quar- 
ters, with the addition of some ‘ bunks’ for 
myself and my three lieutenants. The 
wide fireplace and dirt chimney were in 
good repair, and our two negro servants 
soon built, with a few boards, an addition, 
which answered every purpose as a kitchen. 
The tents of the men were in a row in the 
rear, and behind them the stables for our 
horses, built of pine ‘ saplings’ and boughs. 
The whole was sheltered by the most beau- 
tiful:grove of elms I have ever seen. Near 
by were the ruins of a brick church, which 
had been wantonly burned by some foraging 
party—whether friend or foe I never 
learned; and not far off, enclosed by a 
rock fence, partly demolished, were many 
mounds and tombstones, telling ‘where 
the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.’ 

“The country around was very thickly 
settled and the neighborhood had been a 
wealthy one. Many of the people were 
refined and educated, and at this particular 
time, when the tide of war had swept by 
and left them to pursue their avocitions in 
comparative security, most of the farms 
were under cultivation and such a thing as 
actual want was unknown. Nearly all the 
young men were away in the army, and, as 
hospitality is a sacred duty among North 
Carolinians, a very short time had elapsed 
ere we were Visiting and dining among our 
kind-hearted neighbors to our hearts’ con- 
tent. I was something of a musician then 
(I did not lose my arm till just before the 
surrender at Appomatox), and, as a piano 
was to be foupd in nearly every house, of 
course, we were in considerable request. 
When ‘all was quiet’ on the river, it was 
generally our custom, in response to some 
invitation, to have our horses saddled, and, 
after a sharp gallop through the golden 
light of the setting sun, often of eight or 
ten miles, to spend the evening in the 
society of our lady acquaintances; and 
many were the parties gotten up for our 
especial benefit. During these frolics ‘our 
old man,’ as we generally called him, Lieu- 


tenant Thornton, was always left in com- 
mand. He was the only married man 
among us and did not care for society. 
Then, too, we had fox hunting; for in the 
neighborhood nearly all the young ladies 
‘rode to hounds,’ and ride they could. It 
has been my fortune to join in many a gal- 
lop across the country in ladies’ company, 
after Master Reynard. I have done so in 
Virginia, Alabama, Arkansas, and Texas; 
but I have never seen riding anywhere in 
the exciting sport to equal that of these 
rosy-cheeked, sunny-eyed North Caroli- 
nians. No wonder, then, that every one of 
us, your husband not excepted, Mrs. Lacey, 
should have become in a very short time a 
a fit target for the darts of the blind god. 
Remember this was about fourteen years 
ago, and, buttons and gold lace being at a 
premium with the fair sex, who always 
made much of them, it is a fact not to be 
surprised at that I, on one of these hunts, 
instead of securing ‘the brush,’ woke up to 
the sober truth that I was desperately in 
love with a dainty little starry-eyed ‘Tar- 
heel’ (God save the mark!), and during our 
homeward ride ‘after the death’ was just 
fool enough to tell her so. 

“*T confess it was wrong and all that to 
engage the affections of a young creature 
who knew nothing about me, save that I 
was a gentleman to whom her uncle had 
ouce been introduced in Richmond, during 
a visit to that city. But take into consid- 
eration the fact that I was just twenty- 
three, and a natural tendency I have always 
had, when given the slightest encourage- 
ment, to fall headlong in love, and the 
exquisite beauty of my inamorata, and you 
may be able to excuse my doing that which 
I could not have helped to save my life. 

‘*Many years have passed since then. I 
have seen many fair faces, have mingled 
much with the world; but I have never 
seen a fairer face than that of Nelly H. I 
am sure that the veriest anchorite, influ- 
enced, as I was, by the time, circumstances, 
everything, as we rode slowly homeward— 
and, above all, by her exquisite beauty, 
enhanced, as it was, by the neatly-fitting 
riding-habit and jaunty hat—would have 
done precisely as I did then. 

‘‘ Well, she did not reject me; and, as I 
assisted her from the saddle at her father’s 
gate and felt the pressure of her delicate 
fingers (albeit they were covered with a 
buckskin gauntlet), she whispered again 
her answer to my vows of eternal devotion, 
and I was as happy as a calf in spring. 
The rest of the party having arrived, we 
entered the hospitable mansion of Col. H., 
where a genuine hunting breakfast was 
spread awaiting us. 

*‘Ah! those dear old Confederate days! 
that thrice-valued Confederate hospitality! 
It is very true that we suffered terribly at 
times. Our lives were hard. Many of us, 
I among the rest, felt at the time of which 
I speak that our cause was hopeless; that 
we must suffer on, fight on until the end, 
but I love to dwell upon this period of our 
army life. I can never forget some places, 
some people. There are names of many 
who extended the hand of friendship, true 
as Heaven itself, to me then whom I shall 
remember most gratefully as long as I live. 
The Jordans, the Beverlys, the Newsomes, 
the Dardens—could I ever forget them? I 
know not whether they ever think of us; 
but I am certain their memory is faithfully 
cherished by the surviving members of 
Company D. But to return. 

“The breakfast came to an end at last, 
and as soon as I could I sought out Nelly’s 
father. I found him in the stable, superin- 
tending, with the practical eye of a lover of 
horses, the grooming and feeding of our 
steeds. He was a splendid specimen of the 
Virginia gentleman—tall, portly, and im- 
perious in manner, but overflowing with 
genuine courtesy and good-nature, and a 
staunch ‘Hard-shell Baptist’ of the old 
school. The prominent characteristics of 
his native state would have made his birth- 
place known anywhere. I have generally 
found that frankness in approaching one 
upon a delicate subject is by far the better 
and easier course, and in a very few words 
I had made known my errand. The old 
gentleman’s brow clouded a little, as he 
answered: 

‘««T thank you, Captain, for having im- 
mediately come to me. It proves that you 
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affections and that you are the gentleman 
I know you to be. From my brother I 
have learned that you are the son of Mr. 
Vernon, the member of Congress to whom 
he was indebted for much kindness in 
Richmond, and I think you are sincere. I 
shall not withhold my consent; but there 
must be no thought of marriage till after 
the war. I cannot run the risk of having 
my only child left a widow.’ 

‘Of course, I begged, implored, entreated. 
But all to no purpose. The old Colonel was 
adamant, and I was compelled to content 
myself with what I had received. Upon 
returning to the house, Miss Nelly could 
nowhere be seen; and, by inquiry, I learned 
that she had retired, pleading a headache. 
Hastily writing her a note, which I trans- 
mitted by the hand of ber maid, and mak- 
ing my adieus to the guests, I mounted 
‘Yorick’ and was soon on my way to 
camp, where duty called me. 


‘In the weeks that followed, as matter 
of course, time flew on golden pinions. 
When not kept at caiap on duty, nearly all 
my evenings were spent with my bewitch- 
ing enslaver. Iconfess that I would some- 
times leave to one of my officers the per- 
formance of company work that I should 
have done myself. When away from her, 
notes were constantly passing between us, 
and my dusky body servant, Jake, hailed 
each order to saddle a horse and carry a 
dillet-doux to the residence of Col. H. with 
delight, for he was sure of a douceur, in the 
shape of dinner or supper, while waiting 
for the answer. 

‘* My brother officers took the matter very 
seriously, for them, Roger heartily con- 
gratulating me, on account of his acquaint- 
ance with and sincere admiration of the 
lady. More than a month bad passed, in 
which matters had gone on swimmingly, 
when the casus belli, which put an end to all 
my hopes, occurred. 

‘*My lieutenants and myself and our bugler 
(a sort of privileged character in our com- 
mand, Jack Benton by name, of whom 
more anon) were seated around our fire, 
enjoying a quiet smoke after our evening 
meal, and awaiting the call of the orderly 
sergeant for the latter to sound the order to 
‘fallin’ for roll-call, when the clatter of 
a horse’s hoofs drew me to the door, and a 
Negro boy of Col. H.'s dismounted and 
handed me a note. 

‘‘Knowing whose fair hand had penned 
it, and telling the boy to ‘hitch’ his horse 
and go to the fire of one of the messes un- 
til I could write an answer, I returned 
within the light and read: 

‘¢*OAKLANDS, April —, 1863, 

“* You must be very sure and come to 
church to-morrow. Mr. Jackson, our dear old 
minister, has returned from Richmond, where 
he has been so long with the —th North Caro- 
lina, as their chaplain. He intends, before the 
sermon, to administer the sacred rite of bap- 
tism to some converts, and I do want you to be 
present. Don’t fail, please. The baptism will 
take place in Glassy Run, at the foot of the hill. 
After church you must come and dine with us. 

**¢ Yours, lovingly, NELLY.’ 


‘‘A very few moments sufficed to write 
an answer, which having dispatched by the 
messenger, I returned to the fire. I thought 
that when they heard of it each one of the 
lieutenants would want to go, as, like my- 
self, none had ever seen a baptism by 
immersion; and I was cogitating the ques- 
tion which one must be left in command 
(for one must stay), when our attention was 
attracted by the voices of our two retain- 
ers, who were busy in the “‘ shanty” attach. 
ment of our domicile, polishing our beots, 
belt-plates, spurs, and other military para- 
phernalia. 

‘“«« Wal, I jes knows what dis darkey’s 
gwine to do.’ It was the voice of Sandy, 
our cook—a genuine specimen of the psalm- 
singing, religious (?) African, and a noto- 
rious pilferer. Sandy was a terrible thief 
and drunkard; but an admirable cook, and 
withal a most excellent servant. He was 
a free man and had followed us from the 
far western part of the state. 

«<*Oh! yes, I jes knows what I’se gwine 
to do, Jake. I is gwine to de Cap’en in de 
mornin’, and I’se gwine to state de whole 
fac’s ob de case. He know I’se a member 
ob de church. It don’t make no diffunce 
ef 1 is a Mefodis’. Dat aint de pint. But 
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I gwine to tell him dat I feels de need of 
lig’ous teachin’, and dat I wants to go to 
dat babtizin’ to-morrow, mighty bad. You 
can stay heah and cook de dinnah. What 
business you got at de meetin’, anyhow, you 
outrageous, cussin’ Nigger, you?’ 

““¢Ton’t you call me no Nigger,’ an- 
swered Jake, with some asperity, ‘you ole 
slab-sided varmint. You talk "bout ’ligious 
teachin’, you mis’bleole sneak. You think 
I dunno whar you got dat to’barcker what 
you is smokin’ now? Didn’t I see you 
when you tuck it out’en de Capt’n’s pouch, 
when he lef’ it onde bunk, yestody? Don’t 
you fool wid me, you ole amen-corner 
hip’crite. I was at dechurch dat night, up 
dar at Weldon, fo’ wecome down heah. You 
think I warn’t dar, cause Lieutenant Lind- 
say make me rub his horse two hou’ahs for 
runnin’ him. ButI was dar. I seed you 
when you went up to de mou’nahs’ bench, 
and kneed down for to git prayed for, wid 
dat ole bald black head a-shinin’ wus dan a 
scalded dog. An’ you’spose dat preacher 
sich fool dat he dun no you was de bery 
darkey what stole dem six chicken’ out’en 
his hen’ouse des one week afoah, and de 
Cap’en had you whipped for it and saunt 
de chicken all back? Go way, Nigger. - I 
no fool. Now you heah my horn.’ 

‘“‘We were all listening intently for 
Sandy’s answer. It came atlength. Clear- 
ing his throat, he began: 

“** Jake, you know we is all poor, sinful 
creters. I went up to that bench des for to 
lay my burden down at the Lord’s feet. 
Dat preacher knowed me; ob coase, he did. 
Didn’t he say tome, when I was a-kneelin’ 
dar, wid his han’ on my shoulder—didn’t he 
say: ‘My cullud brudder, I is glad to see 
you up heah. I see you is bery sorry "bout 
dat little matter ’bout de hens. But, my 
brudder, you don’t neber steal no moah 
chickens, does you?’ An’I tole him ‘ No, 
bress de Lord,’ and dis darkey was com 
forted by the prayin’.’ 

“«* Hole on dar,’ shouted Jake. ‘ Now you 
jes hole on. You mean for to tell me dat 
you tole the preacher dat lie? 

“*«T neber tell him no lie,’ replied Sandy, 
indignantly. ‘I hadn’t stole no moah hens ; 
but’ (in a lower voice) ‘I tells you what, 
Jake, if the preacher had des said ducks, 
he’d a-had me.’ 

‘«A roar of laughter interrupted their col- 
loquy, and, knowing very well that I would 
not be annoyed by any petition to be per- 
mitted to go to the ‘babtizin’’ from this 
able expounder of his faith, I told the 
party the contents of my note. Somewhat 
to my surprise, no one cared to go, except 
Benton, the bugler. I was rather reluctant 
to take him with me, for several reasons. 
He was needed in camp almost every hour 
in the day, and, being an incorrigible wag, 
I feared his getting involved in some scrape, 
by reason of his love for practical joking 
and his inordinate love of whisky. He 
was one of a class of characters plenti- 
fully sprinkled throughout our army in 
active service—finely educated and fitted 
for almost any position, talented, and by 
birth and culture a gentleman, yet utterly 
shiftless and entirely devoid of any am- 
bition. He might easily have risen from 
the ranks, as his gallantry in action was 
notorious in the regiment, had he cared for 
the position of an officer. Too lazy for 
anything, he had sacrificed every prospect 
in life to his taste for frolic and carousing. 
The post of bugler suited him admirably, 
and he would not have exchanged with 
our colonel himself. Such was this grad- 
uate of Chapel Hill, who had Virgil and 
Homer at his fingers’ ends, and yet would 
get drunk with the first ragged grayback 
he might chance to meet possessed of a 
full canteen. 

‘*1 felt no fears as to his behaving him- 
self on the morrow, provided h2 kept 
sober; and, before consenting to take him 
along, I made him promise that he would 
not drink any liquor. 

‘*The next day dawned beautifully. Our 
morning’s duties over, roll-call finished, 
arms inspected, dispatches reporting ‘all 
quiet’ sent off, I donned my best uniform, 
and, with a pair of trusty ‘ Colt’s Navies’ 
at my saddle-bow, I mounted ‘ Yorick’ and 
set out, followed by Jack, similarly 
equipped, for Mount Tabor Church, some 
ten miles up the river. I had been there 
several times and was no stranger to many 
of the congregation. It was a large frame 
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building, of peculiar construction. There 
were two entrances at the front, between 
which the pulpit was placed. Any one 
entering had, perforce, to pass directly by 
it and the choir, which was just in front of 
the minister. The other end of the affair 
was walled up. On either side of the church 
was a grove of small oaks, or ‘ blackjacks,’ 
making a very convenient place for tether- 
ing the horses of the congregation, many of 
whom came long distances. The road 
passed within a stone’s throw of the front, 
and, descending a hill for perhaps two hun- 
dred yards, crossed the creek, yclept 
‘Glassy Run,’ a small tributary of the 
mighty Chowan, in which it lost itself 
three miles away. Both sides of the creek, 
which was clear as crystal, were shaded by 
a splendid growth of elm, birch, and oak, 
and just where it was spanned by the rustic 
bridge one could see the sandy bottom 
through its limpid depths, and the branches 
of the bordering trees, which met and 
formed an arch, reflected as in a mirror. 

‘‘It was a lovely spot and one which 
Miss H. and I often passed in our rides, 
always stopping to admire it and to quaff 
of the refreshing coolness of the sparkling 
water. Spring had just begun to spread 
her mantle of emerald over the barrenness 
of the winter. The sun was genial in its 
warmth, as Benton and I trotted along on 
this delightful Sabbath. Pinnacle after 
pinnacle, turret after turret of my Chateau 
en Espagne arose before me, as I dreamily 
pursued my way. I thought of the dear 
one I was soon to meet, and was as happy 
as I should have been under the circum- 
stances. Most young men in love view 
things through a ‘couleur de rose’ atmos- 
phere, and just now my eyes were delighted 
with the prospect ahead. I had won the 
love of a beautiful girl, the belle of the 
country and ‘after the war’ would marry 
and settle down in the quiet possession of 
some three thousand acres of the finest 
land in the state, with all the appur- 
tenances thereto belonging. From this 
delightful reverie I was presently awakened 
by Jack, who spurred up till he was beside 
me, and inquired if I was not hungry. I 
answered in the negative. ‘ Because,’ 
said he, ‘I have brought something to eat 
in my saddle-bag, and I make it a rule not 
to cheat one portion of my body at the ex- 
pense of another. I am going to church 
for the benefit of my soul. I must not, 
therefore, let my stomach suffer. Fiat 
justitia ruat celum.’ So saying, he reached 
down and extracted a paper parcel, and 
proceeded to regale himself with a sausage 
and a biscuit. 

‘«* What have you besides in those sad- 
dle-bags, Jack?’ queried I; for I knew I 
could scarcely trust him to keep his 
promise of the night before. 

“« * Nothing,’ he answered, ‘ but this,’ pull- 
ing out a canteen and handing it toward 
me, ‘which I thought we might need be- 
fore we get back.’ 

“‘T knew very well that the rogue had 
managed to procure some whisky, and was 
strongly tempted to order him back to 
camp. Would that I had! But I really 
liked his company and determined to trust 
him. Declining the proffered canteen and 
making him swear that he would not touch 
its contents without my permission, I seized 
the opportunity of giving him a sound 
rating about his tippling iabits. 

‘*Having finished his meal and promised 
all I asked, he dropped back to the rear, 
where he soon burst forth into the rollicking 
strains of ‘Think of your head in the 
morning.’ 

“The lance-like sunbeams, shooting 
through the leafy canopy above us, were 
gradually nearing the perpendicular; and, 
thus admonished, I gave ‘ Yorick’ the spur. 
A gallop of a few miles soon brought us to 
the church, and, giving Jack my horse to 
unsaddle and fasten with his own, I made 
my way on foot down the hill to the bridge, 
where many had already preceded me. 

“‘The crowd was a somewhat motley 
one, not easily found anywhere but in this 
part of the old North State. Here, seated 


on their carriage-cushions, about the huge 
trunk of an elm, on a verdant slope, is a 


wealthy planter, with his aristocratic fam- 
ily around him. His stylish daughters 
bear the unmistakable stamp of the fash- 
ionable boarding school, and, with their 
handsome brother, in the uniform of an 





artillery officer, make quite a pleasing 
picture. t 

‘‘There a little in the background, in the 
midst of his cotton-headed brood and their 
sun-bonneted dam, is a regular specimen of 
‘poor white trash,’ clad in ‘copperas’ pant- 
aloons, drawn nearly up to his arm-pits by 
yarn suspenders, and no coat, busily en- 
gaged in whittling a stick, and squirting 
tobacco-juice from his distended mouth, in 
which delightful amusement he is presently 
joined by wife and eldest daughter, with 
the aid of two pieces of a twig, chewed 
into brushes, and a bottle of snuff from the 
ample pocket of mater familias. 

‘* Not far off is a crowd of Negroes, from 
the adjoining plantations, who attest by 
their quiet, staid demeanor, the inherent 
love of their race for ali religious ceremo- 
nies. Rich and poor, black and white, the 
crowd continued to increase, until both 
banks of the stream were covered. 

“On the side nearest the church, near 
the water's edge, were two large tents, for 
the use of the candidates for baptism. At 
length a commotion on the outskirts of the 
throng gave notice of the arrival of the 
minister; and, ashe was the guest of Col. 
H., I elbowed my way in that direction, as 
IknewI should find the Oaklands party 
with him. With a little trouble, I found 
her of whom I was in quest, and, after any 
amount of ‘excuse mes,’ secured standing- 
room for all the party near the pebbly edge 
of the water, just beneath a gnarled and 
ancient oak, whose branches extended 
nearly across the Run. 

‘* My man ‘ Friday’, as Miss Nelly called 
him, was leaning against the tree. Polite- 


ly lifting his cap (for Jack could be a gen-" 


tleman, when he wished), he moved away 
and took his position on the other side. 

‘“‘The minister soon appeared, prepared 
for entering the water, and with uncovered 
head stood with uplifted hand and offered 
an earnest prayer. A hymn was then given 
out, and as it was sung by the crowd he, 
with the first candidate for baptism, a fair 
young girl, entered the water. 

‘‘The ceremony thus administered is 
certainly most impressive, and the heart 
must be hard, indeed, that would not be 
softened by it. I held one side of Nelly’s 
hymn-book and joined in the singing—one 
verse as they entered the water, then a 
pause while the sacred rite was being per- 
formed, then another stanza as the young 
lady’s friends received her and conducted 
her to the tent set apart for their use 
There were three ladies, one man (the artil- 
leryman of whom I spoke), and two of the 
colored people to be immersed. 

“The singing after the baptism of the 
third lady had just died away, when my 
attention was attracted by a rustling among 
the branches of the overhanging boughs 
just above.the minister’s head. Many of 
the smaller fry had glimbed the surround- 
ing trees, the better to see what to them 
was as good as acircus performance; but, 
on looking up, imagine my amazement at 
seeing Jack Benton on the branch, looking 
down at the proceedings with the most 
owlish gravity, his cavalry boots and glit- 
tering spurs swinging back and forth, and 
the bright yellow facings of his uniform 
giving him the most absurd resemblance to 
some immense bird. 

‘«T knew by the expression of his face that 
he was unmistakably drunk, and began to 
quake with fear lest his ungovernable pro- 
pensity for practical joking should tempt 
him to drop his cap or anything else upon 
the head of the minister or the soldier—a 
trick he was fully capable of performing, 
and then swearing it was an accident. In 
vain I tried to catch his eye. He was hope- 
lessly blind, as far as I was concerned. 

“‘T let go Nelly’s hymn-book, for the 
singing had begun, and did all I could to 
attract the scamp’s attention. The notice 
of all Col. H.’s party was now drawn upon 
him. The verse was ended. The solemn 
voice of the minister, as he stood breast- 
deep in the water, with one hand on the 
soldier’s breast and the other against his 
back, ascended with the words ‘‘ Upon a 
profession ‘of thy faith,” when, to my un- 
speakable horror, I saw Jack lean forward 
and pretend to lose his balance, and, with a 
howl, come down directly upon them, back 
foremost, with arms and legs elevated. The 
fall was only about ten feet; but the splash 
was fearful. The spray flew in all direc- 
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tions, with the disappearance of the three 
men beneath the surface, and it was some 
seconds before they could regain their 
footing. 

“The effect wassimply tremendous. Many 
ladies screamed, some of the men rushed 
into the water to assist the fallen minister, 
and from the juvenile portion of the 
throng went up such a shout as was never 
heard outside a circus-tent, in which many 
of the older people joined. 

‘‘As for myself, I laughed till L cried. 
Do what I would, I could not stop. For the 
life of me, I could not straighten my face 
sufficiently to order Jack back to camp, 
who, having recovered his cap, was stand- 
ing, dripping, by the preacher’s side and 
making the most elaborate apologies for 
the accident (?). 

‘« A keen sense of the ridiculous is a part 
of my nature, and an unlucky laugh has 
more than once involved me ina scrape. 
It was useless for me to try to restrain my 
mirth. I shook so that I could not hold 
Nelly’s hymn-book. Besides one little 
scream when Jack tumbled, she had made 
no sign, except to wear a look of grave dis- 
pleasure, which did not disappear as [ 
made my excuses in a whisper, of which 
no notice whatever was taken, and got out 
of the crowd as quietly as I could, in pur- 
suit of Benton, who was half way up the 
hill and soon disappeared around a turn 
in the road. 

‘‘T had worked myself up to the proper 
indignation point by this time and was 
fully prepared to give him a severe repri- 
mand; but when [ came in sight of our 
horses, where I knew I should find him, 
the picture that met my eyes started me 
afresh. He had taken off his jacket and 
spread it on the seat of a buggy which stood 
in the sun conveniently near, and, having 
seated himself upon his saddle-blanket, 
with his back against a tree, was busily 
engaged, with his head thrown back, tak- 
ing a drink from the canteen which had 
been the cause of all the mischief. I im- 
mediately ordered him to saddle his horse 
and proceed forthwith to camp. 

‘«* Why, Captain,’ said he, ‘you surely 
cannot blame me for an accident. I slipped 
off that limb.’ 

‘** Benton, do you mean to tell me that 
you did not drop intentionally?’ 

“**Of course not,’ returned ke, with the 
utmost gravity. ‘I wish I may die if I 
had any idea of doing anything of the 
kind, until I came kerwhop upon them. 
Lord, how that preacher did claw the 
water!’ And Jack fairly yelled with laugh- 
ter, in which I joined, in spite of myself, 
until we made the woods ring. Chancing to 
look down the road, I saw the whole con- 
gregation coming, headed by the minister 
and the Oaklands party. 

‘*Ordering Jack to put on his jacket and 
report to camp, instanter, I joined the 
crowd as it entered the church. 

‘* Having promised to aseist in the choir, I 
entered it and took my seat by Nelly’s side. 
Imagine my surprise when, without look- 
ing at me, she gathered up her little belong- 
ings and moved to the other side, near the 
opposite aisle. I felt, of course, that, as a 
member of the church, she had a perfect 
right to feel scandalized; but the prepos- 
terous idea that she would connect me in 
any way with Benton’s coup de grace never 
entered my head. For laughing she could 
not blame me severely. Her own father and 
nearly all the men had done the same. 

‘So, thinking that all would come right 
when I had an opportunity to explain, I 
rose with the rest for the opening 
hymn. 

‘“*The sermon was a long one and I was 
heartily glad when it was finished. What- 
ever of religidus feeling I had experienced 
early in the day was pretty effectually dis- 
sipated by Benton’s acrobatic performance, 
and it was all I could doto keep from grin- 
ning, in the face of the whole congrega- 
tion, whenever I thought of it. 

“The service ended at last, and I was one 
of the first out of church, determined as I 
was to make my peace forthwith; and as 
soon as I saw the bevy of girls among 
whom Nelly was I immediately joined 
them. 

“‘A haughty look was all I received for 
my pains, and as I held the door of the 
family carriage she entered without 





even looking at me. 
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“<«We are expecting you to dinner, Cap- 
tain,’ said her father, who, with two lady 
friends, had entered with her, asI closed 
the door. I looked squarely in her face, 
cap in hand, as I asked: ‘Shall I come, 
Miss Nelly?’ 

‘There was no response, the soft eyes 
never turned toward me; and, telling the 
kind-hearted old Colonel, with thanks, that 
duty required me at camp, I went to my 
horse, saddled him, and soon overtook the 
lumbering vehicle. In galloping by, I 
purposely passed on the side on which she 
sat, and, turning in my saddle, lifted my 
cap with a bow. All returned it excepting 
her from whom I had a right to expect 
better treatment. 

“‘T was now a little angry, and deter- 
mined not to go near her until some over- 
ture looking toward a reconciliation was 
made to me. I was deeply hurt at the 
thought that she could deem me guilty of 
anything calculated to turn a religious 
ceremony into ridicule; for that she 
thought so‘ was evident. My unlucky 
laugh with Benton near the church would 
convince her of that; but I must hear from 
her before I entered her father’s house 
again. 

‘* Well, I heard next day, and to the 
point, too. She sent me back my picture, 
ring, and all my letters, demanding hers, 
and telling me that, though every one was 
against her, she should always think I had 
sent that odious wretch up into the tree 
and that Ihad been guilty of an unpar- 
donable outrage, and one that she would 
never forgive, never! never!! never!!! 

“‘T returned her letters and have never 
seen her. since.” 

‘““Why, what a pity,” said Eleanor. 
** You should have gone to see her. After 
the first flush of anger she would have for- 
given all, lam sure. If she cared anything 
for you, she must always have been sorry 
for the way she treated you.” 

**T doubt that,” replied the Major, drily, 
as he gazed dreamily into the fire and soft- 
ly stroked his moustache. ‘‘She was 
married just a month afterward, to the 
artilleryman of the interrupted baptism. 
We were all invited to the wedding, which 
was a very brilliant affair. Of course, I 
did not go. Your husband went. He said 
she looked very happy and very beautiful.” 

‘* How could she!” cried Eleanor. ‘‘ The 
heartless thing! Didn’t she look a little 
sad and remorseful, Roger?” 

But Roger was asleep. 


Diblical Research. 


SOME BIBLICAL SITES. 


In a recent letter from Beirit Dr. Jessup 
promised a number of biblical identifications 
as the result of the last expedition to the re- 
gions lying east of the River Jordan, made by 
the arcbeologist of the Palestine Exploration 
Society. “ The list included such names as Ja- 
besh-gilead, Ramoth-gilead, Golan, Ashteroth 
Karnaim, Mahavaim, Penuel, Galeed, Mizpah, 
Succoth, Shophan, Jazer, Aroer-by-Rabbah, 
Jogbeha, Sibmah, and others. We scarcely 
know how much this promise means; for it 
may have in view merely a fuller description of 
the places to which these names are already 
referred, or it may intend a change in positions 
and a proposal of new sites throughout. It 
will be of interest to note the history of efforts 
hitherto made to identify these biblical local- 
ities. Jabesh-gilead was thought to be found 
by Dr. Edward Robinson, in May, 1852, at an 
elevated ruin called ed-Deir, on the south side 
of Wady Yabis, and onthe western declivity of 
Jebel Ajlun (“ Biblical Researches,’ Vol. III, 
page 319). Now, however, Dr. Merrill trans- 
fers the place to a ruin known under the name 
of Miryamin, on the north side of Wady Yabis, 
and to the west of Abel, nearer the road leading 
from Beisan to Abel, basing his change on 
greater accessibility and more extensive or 
older remains. Yet these form no sufficient 
foundation either for the transfer or for the 
new proposition. Thereis still no resemblance 
between the name Miryamin and Jabesh- 
gilead, and till some modern appellation simi- 
lar to Jabesh be found for the place Jabesh- 
gilead may as well remain at ed-Deir, Mir- 
yamin lies almost at the base of Jebel Ajlun, 
overlooking the Jordan plain; and this stands 
quite too near Beisan fora night’s journey by 
the men of Jabesh-gilead to rescue the body 
of Saul, on the one side, and quite too remote 
from Amman to be subject to attack from 
Nahash the Ammonite, on the other side. 

J {Ramoth-gilead is generally regarded as hay- 








ing occupied the site of es-Salt, in compliance 
with the proposal of Gesenius, in his notes to 
Burckhardt’s ‘‘ Reisen,” p. 1061. Leaving upon 
this, such poor guides as Porter, in bis ‘‘ Hand- 
book,’’ p. 306, make out Ramoth-mizpah to be 
on the hights of Jebel Ausha. For these 
identifications there is nothing to plead; but 
Dr. Merrill is not first to suggest Jarash for 
Ramoth-gilead, a conception entertained in the 
fourteenth century by Esthori ha-Parchi, 
Asher’s ed. of ‘“‘ Benjamin Tudela,’’ Vol. II, p. 
405, and, so far as situation north of the 
Zerka enters, a proposition maintained 
during many years past by Dr. Howard Crosby, 
down to his latest publication, ‘‘ Notes on 
Joshua,’”’ p. 198. 

Golan has been regarded identieal with 
Jaulan from time immemorial. Where now 
is it to go? Ashteroth Karnaim was fixed 
at Tell Ashterah by Captain Newbold, as 
he thought with entire certainty, as long 
ago as 1846, in the “Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society,” Vol. XVI, p. 335 ; while 
Ashtaroth as one with Beeshterah (Beit- 
ashterah) was in 1858 fixed at Busra in the 
Hauran, with equal confidence by Wetzstein 
(‘‘ Reisebericht,”” p. 109—111). Are these places 
now to be put finally to rest in another locality ? 
From the earliest times Mabanaim has been set 
down anywhere north of the Zerka or Jabbok. 
In the year 1858 Van de Velde entered the 
word “ Birket’’ on his ‘‘ Map of Palestine’’ at a 
certain point in this region. Presently, in 
1864, Dr. Tristram journeyed from Suf to 
Taiyibeh, over the mountain and through the 
forests of Jebel Ajlun, passing “‘five fine natural 
ponds (‘ Birket’)”? on the way, one of which 
his guides happened to call Mahneh, a name 
that at once struck him as a capital basis for 
Mahanaim (‘“‘ Land of Israel,” p. 487). Where- 
upon, in the next or German edition of his 
map, Van de Velde appended ‘‘Maneh and 
Mahanaim”’ to his original ‘‘ Birket.”” Thus 
has Mahanaim enjoyed a sort of fictitious 
existence of late years. Recently, in the spring 
of 1874, Professor Paine searched out a site 
called Mahana, on the western slope of Jebel 
Ajlun, certainly pot Tristram’s Mahneh, but 
mentioned by ha-Parchi (“‘ Benjamin of Tude- 
la,’’ VOl. Il, p. 408), and heard of by Seetzen 
(“ Reisen,” Vol. I, p. 385), which he thought at 
the moment to be Mahanim, though not so after 
further investigation. Is a third similar appel- 
lation now to be brought forward? Penuel is 
commonly jotted down on German maps, as on 
Kiepert’s ‘‘ Neue Wandkarte,” at a point just 
south of the Zerka, nearits confluence with the 
Jordan ; and here, we believe, Dr. Merrill finds 
the very place. Galeed, the Heap of Witness, 
and Mizpah, the Pillar of Watching, are at 
last to be brought to light. But in 1806, A. D., 
Seetzen thought he had found this old Gilead 
in the present Jil’Ad, and soon after Gesenius 
reaffirmed the thought with that of Gilead the 
city, in his notes to Burckhardt’s “* Reisen,’’ p. 
1060. And soon, perhaps, Galeed is to be as- 
signed to Jil’Ad, while Mizpah will be settled 
upon the neighboring site, Jel’id. If so, we 
hope the explorer is sure in his surmise. 
Succoth at the Sukkut, found in the year 
1812 by Burckhardt (‘‘ Travels,’’ p. 345, note), 
near the River Jordan, on the west side, 
had a strenuous advocate in Dr. Robinson, 
‘Biblical Researches,’”? Vol. III, pp. 310—312; 
butsuch aview cannot hola, Dr. Merrill places 
the site further south, on tht plain of wide ex- 
tent around the dispersion of the Zerka, though 
he has not yet said exactly where or given the 
modern name of thespot. Shophan he appears 
to separate from Atroth, and as such he will prob- 
ably announce it to be at Safut, an important 
ruin to the southeast of es-Salt. Jazer was 
found by Seetzen in the well-known ruins of 
Sar, as early as 1806 (“‘ Reisen,’’ Vol. I, p. 398) ; 
but, on his return from those regions in 1874, 
it was better identified by Professor Paine with 
the extensive site now styled Yajuz, further 
east and between seven and eight miles north 
of Amman. Dr. Merrill, however, agrees with 
Seetzen in adopting Khurbet Sar, which is too 
far west, being situated on the very brink of 
the plateau overhanging the Jordan Valley. 
Aroer-before-Rabbah was taken by Burckhardt 
to be a ruined village on the western declivity 
to the Jordan Valley, then called Aigra 
(‘ Travels,” p. 355); and no one has thought 
otherwise to the present moment. Jogbeha 
has been rightly identified by Movers in a 
prominent site even till now call Jubeihah, to 
the south of Safut, on the road to Amman 
(‘Geschichte des Volkes Israel,’ Vol. II, p. 547, 
note 2). Nothing further is wanted for this 
site, nor will anything else stand an instant. 
Sibmah has been recently looked for in the 
name Samik by Espin and Thrupp in the 
“Speaker’s Commentary’ on Numbers xxxii, 
37, from the fact that Captain Warren incor- 
rectly reported the name es-Sameh. The 
point rises four miles east of Hasban; but the 
identification is extremely doubtful. Dr. Mer- 
rill also announces the discovery of the native 
place of Elijah. Tishbi was pointed out by 
Professor Paine, in November, 1874, to be at the 
lofty ruin styled Listib, underlying the monas- 
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occupying a prominent peak on the western 
flank of Jebel Ajlun. We cannot conceive how 
avy place can be more fitted to be the home of 
Elijah than this, and think it impossible for 
another to present equal claims. The other 
places whose names have been given are of 
much less importance, and even a statement of 
the conjectures made respecting their situa- 
tions—e. g., for the Land of Tob—would exceed 
our limits. We await Dr. Merrill’s particulars 
with a great deal of interest, and hope he has 
well-founded premises whereon to establish all 
these propositions. A hasty conclusion maybe 
made, even on apparently sure and incontro- 
vertible evidence, which will do the Christian 
world no good and the author no honor. 
Neither can too great care or too long reflection 
be taken before deciding upon or publishing 
biblical identification, as experience has 
proved in past investigation, and is even 
to-day proving in the pages of the ‘“ Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund,” across the water. 
We may add that Dr. Merrill has still more 
recently sent out in duplicate long letters from 
Beirit to The Atheneum, of London, and to 
The Daily Advertiser, of Boston, filled with ob- 
servations upon the topography and products 
of the Hauran and of Jebel Ajlun, or on the 
many Bedawin tribes, with their continual 
petty quarrels ; but which withhold everything 
in the line of results accomplished by the late 
research or of biblical interest. 


Fine Bris. 


In an uncultivated field at Montrouge, near 
Paris, there has been unearthed a group in 
granite consisting of a woman with a Medusa 
head and a body finishing in a serpent’s tail, 
who is trampled upon by a rearing horse, whose 
rider transfixes the monster with his javelin. 
Underneath the group was found an oaken 
chest, in which was a cinerary urn; while close 
at hand were the remains of four columns, 
some medals, a few lamps, and some ancient 
bricks. The group was seriously damaged, and 
an urn and a parchment it contained have dis- 
appeared, so that there is no indication as to 
where the statue came from. 





....Engravings of several of Rubens’s paint- 
ings have just been brought before the public. 
Lindner has engraved Rubens’s portrait of bim- 
self in the Belvedere at Vienna, and Unger has 
finished etchings of his Holy Family under the 
Apple Tree, from the great altarpiece of St. 
Ildefonso, in the Vienna Gallery (which com- 
pletes the publication of this celebrated work), 
and of the magnificent Feast of Venus, a work 
which no engraver has previously ventured to 
touch. Prof. Unger’s success is said to be 
great, considering the enormous difticulties of 
the subject. 


...-The work of restoring the Louvre is 
going on, and the two wings are already fin- 
ished. In front of it the laborers are erecting 
a scaffolding, in order that artists may orna- 
ment the principal facade by recutting Lemot’s 
bas-relief bust of Louis XIV placed on a ped- 
estal by Minerva, in the presenee of the Muses, 
Cupids, and other mythological figures. Above 
the grand entrance there will be placed a bas- 
relief by Cartellier, representing Fame, in a car 
drawn by genii, distributing crowns. 


....Dealers and purchasers should be on 
their guard about buying some antiquities 
lately stolen from the British Museum, prob- 
ably by false keys. They include an ivory 
panel from Nineveh, figured in Layard’s 
‘Monuments of Nineveh’’; a lapis lazuli cylin- 
der, 28 inches long, with figures and Cunei- 
form characters ; several stones with Himyarit- 
ic or Pehlevi inscriptions; and other objects. 
They have probably been taken either to the 
Continent or to America, for sale. 


....M. Philippe Burts has lately published 
in Paris a volume of criticisms on painters, 
called ‘‘Masters and Little Masters.’? In it 
considerable attention is given to Millet, the 
son of a peasant, and who had passed the mid- 
dle age before he could afford the luxury of a 
table-cloth at dinner. Millet’s figure land- 
scapes are sincere, and he knew peasant life ; 
and the peasants of his pictures are not ideal- 
ized, but have the figures and gestures of their 
craft. 


....-The sum of $45,000 is set apart for the 
decoration, in some sort of fresco or water- 
glass, of the walls of four principal rooms and 
one anteroom in the new Town Hall at Man- 
chester, England. Great interest is expressed 
in the subject, and among the artists engaged 
are Messrs. Madox-Brown and Shields, who 
have the work in the large assembly-room, and 
Messrs. W. B. Richmond, Calderon, Yeames, 
and Crane, who take the four other rooms. 4 


....The Posonyi collection of drawings by 
Albert Diirer has lately been secured by the 
Berlin Museum, at a cost of $20,000. A vol- 
ume of the prints of Diirer, collected and 
bound in the sixteenth century, has lately been 
presented to the Amsterdam Museum, . 
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Hevgonalities, 


THERE are now four Frenchmen in the 
Ottoman service. M. de Chateauneuf, formerly 
in the French artillery, but is now Réchad Bey. 
His son is a deputy in the Parliament of Stam- 
boul. There are also M. de Saint André, who, 
under the name of Mourad Bey, commands a 
regiment in Montenegro; and Enim Pasha, 
whose original name was Joubert, a grandson 
of the French Gen. Joubert, who fell at Novi, 
fighting against Suwaroff and his Russians. 
The fourth officer is Gen. Mercier, called in 
Turkey Soliman Pasha. He played an im- 
portant part in the organization of the Ottoman 
army on the European system, but is now blind 
and past all further service. 


....F, B, Sanborn writes to The Springfield 
Republican that ‘‘ Mr. John Burroughs, the nat- 
uralist, the successor of Thoreau and friend of 
Walt Whitman, is making his first visit to Bos- 
ton, Cambridge, and Concord, on his way to 
Canada. He has crossed the ocean and seen 
Old England, before traveling a hundred miles 
from his home in rural New York to see New 
England. Perhaps,if Thoreau had lived a few 
years longer, he would have taken the shorter 
journey sooner. His talent, though unlike 
Thoreau’s, liesin the same direction for a part 
of the way, and heis one of the best observers 
of Nature who now write in America.” 


....Stanley Matthews is thus described by a 
Boston Herald correspondent : 


“He is evidently about forty-five or fifty 
years of age, with a full face, considerably 
tanned and covered with a full auburn beard, 
which is somewhat mixed with gray; a high, 
but not remarkably full forehead; a finely- 
shaped head, the top of which was plainly dis- 
eernible through the stiff, scattering hair, 
which stood upright; a short neck, set well 
forward upon his shoulders, which gave bim 
something of a ‘stooped’ appearance ; broad 
shoulders, a good chest, a well-developed 
abdomen, a good leg, and small hands and 
feet. Such was Stanley Matthews, the pres- 
idential adviser.” 

....Facts about monarchs and jewels: Queen 
Victoria is especially fond of the sapphire. 
The Empress ef Russia has an unrivaled collec- 
tion of turquoises and pearls. The ex-Queen 
Isabella of Spain has the most valuable col 
lection of laces in the world, one of her shawls 
being worth £4,000. The Grand Duchess of 
Saxe Weimar is said to possess the finest set of 
rubies and the Empress of Austria the best 
emeralds and opals in Europe. 


....Ferik Azid Pasha, the new chief of the 
staff of the commander-in-chief of the Turkish 
Army of the Danube, is only forty-two years 
of age. He has been a student of the Prussian 
artillery system, and it was at his suggestion 
that Turkey adopted the Prussian field-pieces 
as the armament for her batteries. Ferik Azid 
was attached for six years to the Ottoman em- 
bassy at Berlin and married a German lady in 
that city. 


...-Rev. D. N. Bentley, the pioneer of Meth- 
odism in Eastern Connecticut, still lives in Nor- 
wich, at the age of ninety-two years, and isa 
regular attendant at the church in which he has 
served’ for seventy years. He opposes pipe 
organs, because, as he expresses it, ‘‘ he does 
not believe in pumping praises up to God.” 


..- Before the departure of the late Benjamin 
Rush, of Philadelphia, for Europe, he deposit- 
edin the National Museum in Independence 
Hall the sword carried by his ancestor, John 
Rush, in the service of Oliver Cromwell. 


.... Weare very sorry to hear of the serious 
illness of Mr. Charles H. Howard, editor of 
The Advance. His brother, the Rev. R. B. 
Howard, has gone on from this city to take 
charge of the paper for a few weeks. 


....Clara Louise Kellogg owns a place at 
New Hartford, Connecticut, and passes her 
summers there. Every evening she sings in 
her parlors, and a motley audience gathers 
under her windows for a free concert. 


....The recent Fourth of July orator at Bos- 
ton had among his auditors a gentleman who 
had previously listened to fifty-one Fourth of 
July orations given under the auspices of the 
government of that city. 


....Le Verrier, the French astronomer, is 
seriously ill; but he persists in being wheeled 
daily through the observatory, and dictates 
to the amanuensis who accompanies him. 


....Lady Burdett-Coutts has given $1,000 to 
the suffering soldiers of the Turkish army. Now 
that other thousand for the Russians ought to 
be forthcoming. 


....Gen. George B. McClellan has been in- 
yited to act as grand marshal at the coming 
celebration of the Battle of Oriskany. 


....-Baron Edmond de Rothschild has bought 


.the domain of Heumieres, in the Seine et 


Marne, for $300,000. 


....Frederick Brown, a brother of John 
Brown, died at Reedsburg, Wis,, lately, aged 
seventy. 
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Science. 


In a recent paper on ‘‘How Flowers are 
Fertilized ’ Prof. Asa Gray says that where 
two species of plants are so much alike that 
they hybridize freely the hybrids are apt to 
make much stouter and larger plants than either 
parent. He refers to the two common species 
of stramonium as a case iu which this is ‘‘ well 
seen,’’? ard that this “ coincides with the con- 
clusions of cattle-breeders ”’ The word ‘apt ”’ 
shows that Professor Gray intends to say 
that there is only a tendency in the progeny 
to be stouter and larger than the parents, 
and not that it is universal. But it is more 
than probable that it is not even a general rule. 
It is doubtful whether any cattle-breeder would 
insist that the common mule was “ stout- 
er and larger than either of its parents.’’ 
It is doubtful whether there is any case in the 
animal world that will bear out this suggestion. 
The different races of men can hardly, perhaps, 
be called ‘species,’ yet varieties ought to 
show a similar rule; but he would be a rash 
man who would assert that a mulatto is apt to 
be stouter and stronger than either of his pa- 
rents. Itis more than likely, where a progeny 
is superior in these respects to its parents it is, 
owing to vital conditions not altogether inher- 
ited ; and this whether in plants or in animals. 





....A sea monster was seen by the officers of 
H. M. 8. ‘Osborne,’’ op June 2d, off the coast 
of Sicily, which is sketched by Lieutenant 
Haynes and figured in the London Graphic, 
The first sketch is merely of a long row of 
fins just appearing above the water, of irregu- 
lar hight, and extending, says Lieutenant Os- 
borne, fram thirty to forty feet in length. The 
other sketch is of the creature as seen ‘ end- 
on,” and shows only the head, which was 
‘‘pullet-shaped and quite six feet thick,” and 
a couple of flappers, one on each side. The 
creature was, says Lieutenant Osborne, at least 
fifteen or twenty feet wide across the back, and 
“ from the top of the head tothe partof the 
back where it became immersed I should ecn- 
sider about fifty feet, and that seemed about a 
third of its wholelengtb.”’ Thus it is certainly 
from eight to fifteen times as long as any tape- 
fish hitherto known to the zodlogists, and is, at 
least, as remarkable acreature as most of the 
old wonder-makers ever alleged. 


....A large number of kinds of trees give 
India-rubber, almost every popular rubber dis- 
trict baving a tree of itsown. The most pop- 
ular article at present is that from Para, which 
is from the Hovea Brasiliensis. Though the 
article is in such demand, it has been calcu- 
lated that, even allowing for increased demand 
from more numerous populations and in- 
creased demand from improved art, there will 
be no essential diminution in the Paran pro- 
duct for the next one hundred years. But, be- 
sides this, a new rubber tree has been discov- 
ered in the Brazilian district of Aracaty. It 
is, botanically, Hancornia speciosa, It com- 
prises the bulk of a single forest district of 
nearly 1,200 square miles, besides in less 
abundance elsewhere. It is said to be a very 
superior article and to bring a higher price 
than any offered in market. Not long since it 
was feared the stock would be exhausted soon ; 
but these facts do not confirm this fear. 


.... Potatoes are often found inside of other 
potatoes, and it has puzzled physiologists 
somewhat to account for the occurrence. 
Rev. M. J. Berkeley has recently examined a 
case, and finds that it is causéd by a bud (eye, 
as our farmers would call it) pushing inward, 
instead of outward, or, as he says, it is caused 
by an ‘inverted bud.” As every one knows» 
when a potato is formed, it is simply a swelling 
at the end of a thread sent out from the buds, 
which start into growth from the eye. In 
this case Mr. Berkeley found the thread an 
inch and a quarter long in the potato before 
the young tuber commenced to form. 


....Serpentine is doubtless a metamorphic 
rock. Tschermak has shown of some Euro- 
peon serpentines that they have their origin in 
a rock called Lherzolite (after the Lake of 
Lherz, in the Pyrenees), consisting of olivine, 
enstatite, and diopside, with grains of picotite, 
or chrome spinel. Late studies of English 
serpentine, by Mr. Bonney, show that it has a 
similar origin, 

....The spores of the common mushroom are 
rarely seen; but it does not follow that they do 
not exist. Mr. Worthington G. Smith recently 
recorded the finding of a form of the common 
mushroom with soft flaky matter on the top of 
the pileus, and which he believes to be the re- 
sult of hybridization between the common 
form and some species unknown. 


.---The Amblychila cylindriformis is one o 
the rarest insects in entomological collections, 
and it is the most powerful of all the preda- 
ceous species. The first live specimen has late- 
ly been forwarded to Mr. A, 8. Fuller, of 
Ridgewood, N. J. It is an inch and a half 
long and feeds on grasshoppers, locusts, etc, 
Jt lives in the Western territories. 





AN INDEPENDENT SANTHAL 
MISSION. 


WE have come into possession of a very in- 
teresting letter from the Rev. L. O. Skrefsrud, 
of an independent Sauthal Mission. It is so 
interesting in its details and the mission bas 
been so successful that we have been con- 
strained to use it, ora large part of it. The 
Santhals are a manly, independent people, 
numbering about five millions. Their religion 
is devil worship, and one of their doctrines re- 
quires them to be in a drunken state fourteen 
days inthe year. The mission is northwest of 
Calcutta, distant from fifty to eighty miles, and 
was begun about ten years ago by the Rev. 
H. P. Boerresen and wife. Boerresen was a 
Danish student at Berlin, and desired to go to 
India, under the auspices of some missionary 
society ; but, failing to get an appointment, he 
concluded to go to work on bis own account, 
and important results have flowed from this 
humble beginning. Hundreds of villages have 
become nominally Christian and there are thou- 
sands of converts. The mission is still carried 
on by voluntary contributions and the work is 
done by aslightly increased missionary force. 
Now for Mr. Skrefsrud’s letter. It is dated 
Ebenezer Station, Santhal Mission, Rampore 
Haut, May 4th, 1877, and is addressed to Alfred 
Walker, New Haven, Conn. : 


‘The distinctive features of last years work 
have been two in number: ist, persecution 
and open enmity have subsided ; and, 2d, many 
of the chiefs have been converted. As to the 
first, we have for years experienced the hatred 
of the heathen against Christianity and the 
Christians. The heathen have abused the 
Christians wherever they had an opportunity, 
have driven them from their villages and 
homes, and have given them as much trouble 
as was within their power. That is now an 
event of the past, and will likely not be re- 
peated, as the Christiansin our district have 
now the upper hand, by the conversion of the 
principal chiefs. They are now (the heathen) 
friendly, and mix freely with the Christians, 
listen to the Word, and say they are convinced 
of its truth and that they will turn to Christ, 
only they want to wait a few days more, till 
their friends are ready to fellow them. 

“ With regard to the second feature, we have 
reason greatly to rejoice; for the Lord has 
done great things for us last year. Since the 
revival in 1874 there has been a reaction among 
the heathen, who see that our intention is to 
have them all converted and that large num- 
bers have left the old gods; and especially is 
this true with regard to the chiefs, who have 
been very bitter. But last year (1876) it 
pleased the Lord to open the hearts of some 
of the most influential chiefs and most decided 
and dangerous enemies. The over-chief of the 
half of our district, the grandson of the cel- 
ebrated leader, Ram, in the mutiny in 1855, in 
spite of the counsel of his powerful relatives, 
has put on Christ by baptism, and his brother- 
in-law, my Santhal teacher, followed his exam- 
ple. Ram is about 30 years of age, fine look- 
ing, and very good-natured, just and firm. His 
village is a very large one, where almost all are 
rich. My teacher is the best speaker I know of 
among the Santhals,a man possessing great 
prudence and wisdom and who is of the most 
unblemished character. He works steadily and 
surely toward the bringing of all his powerful 
relatives to Christ; and he, with Ram, has 
already succeeded in winning one of those rich 
relatives for the Gospel. 

“The third important conversion is that of 
the chief of Harripore, the most active enemy 
we ever have had. He wasa great drunkard. 
Three years ago he had a meeting with 40 
chiefs concerning the best way to drive us out 
of the country, on which occasion he swore he 
would not rest till he had made an end of 
Christianity in Santhalistan ; and he made no 
secret of his determination. One day last 
year, however, as he came, with several others, 
to conquer in argument, he was so completely 
conquered himself that he confessed that 
devil worship could not be defended by argu- 
ment. 

“The Gospel was proclaimed to him, and 
afterward he asked for baptism. He, with the 
other two above named, was baptized on a 
Sunday morning a few months ago. And 
Masang (that is his name) has since his baptism 
been as zealous for Christ as he was bitter 
against him before. The day before yesterday 
he too was here, with a rich man from a neigh- 
boring village, who asked for baptism. These 
chiefs are constantly out judging between man 
and man ; hence, they come in contact with the 
people at large, and they preach most effectually 
to them after one of the parties has been pun- 
ished and after eating the “‘ peace feast” with 
them. All the most influential chiefs of our 
district are now Christians, and nobody can 
oppose them in council, they being the leaders. 
Another chief, Ramcheron, from. another dis- 
trict, has also beep baptized this year. He is 








the richest man in the Santhal country, and is 
the best educated among the chiefs, speaks 
three languages and reads and writes two. He 
was a determined enemy to Christianity and 
kept back many from embracing it. We 
thought he would be the last Santhal who 
would come to Christ ; but the Lord thought 
differently. One day he came and asked for 
baptism. You may well understand my aston- 
ishment; but I soon found that the Lord 
already had put his stamp on him. He has not 
since been able to account for his conversion ; 
but simply says that he knew the truth of 
Christianity, and felt that if he did not follow 
it he would have no hope in the next world. 
When he went back to his home, some 25 miles 
from here, he asked the school inspector and 
his wife to go with him, which they did. When 
his wife heard that he had been baptized, she 
ran away to her relatives. Mrs. Inspector ‘was, 
consequently, obliged to act as house-mother.’ 
But, as the servants (20 in number) heard that a 
Christian had touched the food, they refused 
to eat ; upon which Ramcheron ordered the food 
to be throw?t before the cattle. This was too 
much for the village people. Hence, they 
volunteered to eat the food, and they were 
allowed to doso. As the servants saw that, 
and feeling the force of ‘Mr. Hunger,’ they 
took their meals quietly the next day. Ram- 
cheron had now had one victory; but the 
greatest difficulty was to get back his wife. 
He took the inspector and his wife to the rel- 
atives of his own wife, and, as they feared the 
rich and influential chief, in whose debt they 
also were, they scolded his wife, who, con- 
sequently, went sulkily home with him. After- 
ward she was baptized. 

‘* Another chief who has been baptized this 
year had gone away from his own village some 
years ago, because his relatives became Chris- 
tians. As, however, the Word followed bim, 
he got so disgusted that he removed to a far- 
distant mountain, where he founded a new vil- 
lage. But even there did the love of God 
plead with him. Then he said: ‘I see it is 
God who calls, and I am willing to follow.’ 
He is now an earnest Christian.”’ 

A merchant of Calcutta, who has investi- 
gated the work of this mission, writes that 
‘fall the agencies in connection with the 
Ebenezer Mission station are well organized ; 
and, judging from the large number of native 
Christians, the Mission appears to have been 
wonderfully successful in its’ operations. In 
riding out among the villages, it is not difficult 
to trace out the good work that is now going 
onin that district. You meet with villages 
here and there whose people have a cleaner 
and a more prosperous appearance than their 
neighbors, and whose houses at once tell of the 
great reform at work in their midst. Not only 
have the habits, the houses, and the condition 
generally of the people been improved since 
they have gone over to Christianity, but their 
lives are now purer and their general conduct 
is now that of Christian men and women.” 

rr 


....Bishop Crowther’s present visit to En- 
gland calls attention to his remarkable history 
and work. Fifty-six years ago, when a boy, he 
was sold as a slave from Oshogun, Yoruba 
Country ; next year he was rescued at Lagos, 
and put under the care of Bishop Weeks, at 
Sierra Leone ; he was baptized with the name 
of Samuel Crowther; became the first student 
at Fourah Bay College; was the first Negro 
ordained in England, in 1843; went out as one 
of the first missionaries to Abeokuta ; founded 
the Niger Mission, in 1857; and was conse- 
crated missionary bishop in 1864. Since the 
establishment of the mission, in 1857, with three 
stations, steady progress has been made. The 
Bishop has been constantly traveling over the 
country from station to station, often in peril. 
There are now nine stations—tbree have been 
abandoned—with ten ordained and fourteen 
unordained agents, all Africans, and 700 nom- 
inal and 200 professing Christians. All these 
have been reclaimed from fetichism. The 
Bishop is in England, to raise money for a 
steamer, whieh he greatly needs for use in the 
Niger and its tributaries. 


.»s-The London Missionary Society an- 
nounces an unusually large mortality among 
its missionaries the past three months. From 
its Indian mission it has lost the Rev. Messrs. 
R. C. Mather, LL.D., Frederick Baylis, Samuel 
Jones, George Pettigrew, and Edwin Midwin- 
ter. All these missionaries except the last had 
seen long terms of service. Mr. Mather was 
in the field 44 years, Mr. Pettigrew 36, Mr. Bay- 
lis 26, and Mr. Jones 19. Three women mis- 
sionaries also passed away in the same period. 


....The missionary party of the London 
Missionary Society at last advices were gather- 
ing at Zanzibar, preparatory to beginning the 


journey to Lake Tanganyika, where a mission 
is to established. The journey from the 
coast will be by wagons for the first time. 


....The Church Missionary Society purposes 


to add twenty-four new men to its missionary 


force before the close of the year. Nine will 
go to Africa, ten to India, two each to Ceylon 
and North America, and one to Japan, 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 5th. 
PAUL SENT TO So ee XVI, 


Notes.— Derbe and Lystra.”—Towns of Ly- 
caonia, considered in the previous lessons on 
Paul’s first missionary journey. It must fe 
clearly brought out that this was Paul’s second 
missionary journey, on which he had started 
not with Barnabas, but with Silas. “ Tim- 
otheus.”’—Same as Timothy, to whom Pau 
wrote two epistles. “A Jewess.”—Named 
Eunice, whose mother’s name was Lois. They 
were faithful Jews, careful to teach their chil- 
dren and grandchildren the Jewish religion, 
even though Eunice had married a heathen, 
who had not allowed his sons to be circum- 
cised. “* Became of the Jews.’’—They knew 
that Timothy was entitled by birth to the rite 
of Jewish fellowship. Here there was no prin- 
ciple involved, but Paul absolutely refused to 
circumcise Titus, who was a Greek, because it 
would be a concession that the Jewish rites 
were obligatory on the Gentiles—Christianity 
was something more than a Jewish sect. 
‘* Established in the faith.’’—Partly by Paul’s 
labors, and partly by the comforting assurances 
that they need not be bound bythe Jewish 
law, as had been decided in the Council at 
Jerusalem, whose ‘decrees’? were presented 
to each church in the form of a report from 
the Council made by the two delegates to it. 
“ Phrygia and the region of Galatia,”— 
The course of Paul must be followed on the 
map. These two provinces were in the middle 
of Asia Minor, and included the cities of Co- 
losse and Laodicea. Galatia is so named 
from an invasion of Gauls, who had long 
before settled here. ** Asia.”—This term 
was applied merely to the provinces on 
the western coast of Asia Minor. ‘To 
Mysia.”"—To the edge of it, They did not 
enter it, as it was a part of Asia. 
“ Troas.”"—Aun independent seaport city, be- 
longing neither to Bythinia nor to Asia, from 
which it was easy to pass over into Europe. 
“€ Macedonia,’’—The province north of Greece, 
in which Paul first touched European soil. 
‘“*We."—The use of this word henceforth 
shows that Luke had here begun to be Paul’s 
companion—possibly as his physician, as his 
health was not robust.— ‘* Loosing.’’—BSet- 
ting sail. ‘6 Samothracia,”—An island half 
way across, under whose lee they probably 
anchored for the night. ‘¢ Neapolis.”"—A 
seaport just south of Macedonia. ‘* Phil- 
ippi.”—A ‘‘colony,’”? made such by Augustus, 
in honor of a victory there over Brutus. 
Colonies were compesed of Roman settlers, 
soldiers, etc., who were allowed to govern them- 
selves on the pattern of the free Roman towns. 
‘“¢ A river side.” —There was no synagogue 
there. The women who happened to be there 
seem to have been proselytes. Probably there 
were not in Philippi as many as the ten male 
Jews who were needed to start a synagogue. 
———‘‘ Lydia,”"—Probably so called because 
she came from Thyitera, in Lydia, a place 
where the famous purple was made. 

Instruction.—The heathen need help. So do 
all unbelievers. They are in a most unfortu- 
nate position. If they knew of Christ, many of 
them would be converted. We must feel that 
their salvation depends on us and that it ig our 
duty to give them the Gospel. ‘Come over 
into Macedonia and help us”’ is the unspoken 
appeal of the heathen world to those who are 
able to give help. The true Christian always 
hears this appeal of the weak, the suffering, 
and the ignorant. When Isaiah had received 
the vision and pardon for sin, he heard a simi- 
lar call from God: ‘‘Whom shall I ‘send and 
who will go fer us?” And he repiied, instant- 
ly: “‘Here am I; send me.”? One that does not 
keep his ear open to listen to the call of those 
who know not their own needs may fear that 
he has never been touched with the live coal 
from the altar. 

Not only preaching, but private conversation 
may be the means of converting souls to God. 
Where there was a synagogue, St. Paul 
preached. Where there was none, he labored 
from house to house; or, asin Philippi, he went 
on the Sabbath to the river-side, where the people 
resorted, and there found and conversed with 
those who were seriously disposed. Thus he 
started the church which he seems to have 
loved most of all that he founded. This per- 
sonal, hand-to-hand influence is the best of all. 

A woman was the first Christian convert in 
Europe. Women form now the majority of 
the Christian churches. Their influence may 
be most pervasive and powerful. Paul had no 
better assistant than Timothy, whose religious 
training had come from his pious mother and 
grandmother. Our lesson indicates that two 
ways in which they can best exert their holy in- 
fluence are by parental teaching and by hospi- 
tality. 


















































THE programme of the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly, which but for the history of the past 
two years one would sey could not be 
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carried out, is rich in promises. The lists of 
lecturers and instructors are made up of the 
names of specialists in biblical criticism, pas- 
toral theology, Sabbath-school work, science, 
temperance, prison reform, etc.; and the sub- 
jects announced for discussion appear to in- 
clude everything that could in the remotest de- 
gree bear upon the organization, conduct, and 
teaching of Sabbath schools. There are three 
departments. The first is the ‘‘ Church and 
Reform Department.” In this department 
there are thirteen divisions, including “ The 
Preacher,”’ ‘“‘ The Pastor,”’ “‘ Revivals,’’ ‘* Tem- 
perance,”’ “ Prison Reform,’’ ‘‘ Cruelty to An- 
imals,’’ the ‘Suppression of Vice,” etc. These 
subjects are to be treated by Dr. C. N. Sims, 
Bishop Simpson (probably), John B. Gough, 
Henry Bergh, Anthony Comstock, and others. 
In the biblical and Sabbath-school department 
thirty-seven lecturers and instructors are an- 
nounced, including the Rey. W. F. Crafts, A. 
D. Van Lennep, Dr. I. G. Bidwell, Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, Dr. Strong, Joseph Cook, and Dr. 
Newman. For the scientific department Prof. 
Doremus, Prof. Lattimore, Bishop Peck, and 
Dr. H. W. Warren have been engaged, among 
others. Under the title ‘*‘ The Bible School” 
the following topics are announced: ‘ Its True 
Theory and Relations”; ‘‘ Its Organization and 
Management”’; “Its Classification and Course 
of Study’’; “Its Superintendent: his Office 
and his Sabbath and Week-day Duties’’; ‘Its 
Teachers: their Office and Work; and «the 
Study of the Bible in Order to Efficient Teach- 
ing.” An interesting feature of the Assembly 
will be the “Conferences in the Pavilion,’ 
morning, afternoon, and evening. These will 
be devoted to the conversational discussion of 
various reforms. Joseph Cook delivers six 
lectures. 


.... The importance of well-trained teachers 
to the success of Sunday-school work cannot 
be too highly estimated. Poor teachers are the 
greatest obstacles we have to the development 
of the Sunday-school. Hence the importance 
of normal classes. Says Prof. J. M. Orcott, of 
Indianapolis : 

‘*Children who attend the day school or pub- 
lic schools, as now organized and managed, 
are taught in a manner at once methodical and 
engaging to them; hence, on Sunday, these 
pupils have a right to expect the same interest- 
ing treatment and are not satisfied with ran- 
dom shots. They expect a scientific presenta- 
tion of the subject-matter. If the Sabbath- 
school teacher fails to interest his class in the 
subject-matter of the lesson, they despair and 
quit the school. No ‘clap-trap’ on the part 
of the ‘superintendent will save them. Force 
will not hold them. This is common experi- 
ence, A great many really good men and good. 
women cannot successfully teach a class in 
Sunday-school. The reason is obyious—they 
lack experience or training in the art of teach- 
ing. Menand women who are really good, and 
who are even highly educated, fail in the Sab- 
bath-school, for want of method, while, on the 
other hand, the most experienced in method, 
those who enjoy all the advantages of normal- 
school training, fail, for want of religion.” 


...-A correspondent of The Advance gives the 
following record of a successful Sunday-school 
teacher in Buffalo: 

** A class of seventy-five young men, taught 
by a lady teacher, in the Wells-Street Mission 
School of Buffalo for the past thirteen years, 
has aremakable history. The superintendent 
of this mission advertised in one of the daily 
papers for teachers. A young lady of eighteen 
years, leaving a class in her own church school, 
presented herself. She was assigned to a class 
of wild®oys, six or sevenin number. She gave 
her class weekly receptions in her parlors. They 
established a society, called the ‘Guard of 
Honor,’ and soon published a paper of the 
same name. They next formed a boat-club, 
and afterward organized a brass band, at a cost 
of $700. While traveling in Europe a year, she 
wrote the class a weekly letter, and the attend- 
ance was well kept up during her absence. She 
presides at a weekly prayer-meeting of the class 
in her parlor, leading the singing with her 
piano. As a teacher she stands unrivaled with 
her claes, because they know she has given her 
life-work to them. In thirteen years the num- 
ber has increased from seven to seventy-five 

oung men. She says it is the result of prayer. 
er superintendent says it is the result of hum- 
ble and entire consecration to her work.” 


....The companionship which children have 
with one another is not the least of the advan- 
tages they enjoy in Sunday-school. They may 
have as good a teacher at home as their Sun- 
day-school teacher; but they will be more 
benefited at school because of their associa- 
tion with those of their own age and of the 
sympathy and inspiration which belong to this 
association. The Sunday-school Times well 
Bays: 

“‘The best parents in the world cannot hope 
to train their children properly if they keep 
them always at home. God has not intended 
that they should do this. He has given the 
Church, as well as the family, for the instruct- 
ing and the influencing of children ; and those 
parents who say that the family is sufficient 
and complete, without any aid from the Church, 
in the bringing up and the bringing out of 
children into the fullest privileges of the Chris- 
tian life thereby depreciate one of God’s 
chosen agencies for the children’s welfare, and 
take upon themselves a responsibility which 
God has not called them to bear.” 


-+s~The Second International Sunday-school 
Convention will be held in Atlanta, April 17th— 


19th, 1878. This will be the first national or in- 
ternational convention to meet in one of the 
Southern States. The place was wisely se- 
lected and the Convention will be a help to the 





cause in the South. 5 





. THE INDEPENDENT. 


Hebbles, 


Ir is said that prices of fish are likely to rise. 
They must be scaled down. 





....Now comes the Florida watermelon, coot 
and calm, but full of great designs. 


e+..The Russians were worsted in Armenia, 
and now who knows but that they will be cot- 
ton the Danube ? 


. A fashionable medical journal says the 
summer style of vaccination is cardinal red, 
cut bias, and gored. 


....lf you want to teach a dog arithmetic, 
tie up his paw and he will put down three and 
carry one every time. 


.... Contributor: ‘Why have you not in- 
serted my last article? Was it too long?” 
Editor: “ No, it was too narrow.” 


.... When an Ohio man reads a head-line in 
his paper, “‘ The Situation at Washington,” he 
telegraphs Hayes for it immediately. 


sided A barber in Chelsea has a sign in his win- 
dow which reads: ‘‘ Hair cutting on Phrenio- 
logical and Physiognomical principles.”’ 


...-A little girl was suffering from the 
mumps, and declared that she “ felt as though 
a headache had slipped down into her neck.” 


....“‘Gracious me!’’ exclaimed a lady in a 
witness-box, ‘“‘how should I know anything 
about anything [ don’t know anything about ?”’ 


...-A Chicago reporter has just won his 
spurs by un article headed ‘‘ Desperate Blood- 
shed! The Murdered Man not Expected to 
Live |” 

.... When a country editor wants to get rid 
of his New York correspondent, he writes that 
he would like a letter about crossing the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. . 


...“Are these soaps all one scent?’ in- 
quired alady of a juvenile salesman. ‘‘No, 
ma’am; they are all ten cents,’’? replied the 
innocent youngster. 


.A woman was offered a thousand dollars 
if she would remain silent for two hours. At 
the end of fifteen minutes she asked: “Isn’t 
the time nearly up ?”’ 


...- An Iowa preacher, of a precise and argui 
mentative frame of mind, lately began a prayer 
with these words: ‘‘ Paradoxical as it may ap- 
pear to Thee, O Lord,” etc. 


....* Is that your offspring, madam ?” asked 
a Missouri judge of a woman who had hold of 
asnub-nosed boy’s hand. ‘No, sir,’”? she re- 
plied. ‘This is my oldest boy.’’ 


....From a tombstone in Cornwall, England: 
* Father and Mether andl 
Lie buried here asunder; 
Father and Mother lie buried here, 
And I lie buried off yonder.” 

....A fond Titusville (Pa.) parent spent half 
the day Saturday in the junk-yards looking for 
the feet of the parlor stove, which the son had 
pawned, when he was ‘saving up for the 
Fourth.”’ 


....She was very particular, and when the 
dealer informed her that all his ice was gath- 
ered winter before last she wouldn’t give him 
her order, She said he couldn’t palm off his 
stale ice on her. 


...-The hotel rowis giving us an inkling 
how the hotel clerk of impervious cheek fixes 
it for the uncouth-looking man with unfash- 
ionable clothes, but plenty of cash: ‘‘ Sorry we 
are full, sir. Can give you small room on sixth 
floor. Terms five dollars a day in advance.”’ 
“But I thought your house was four dollars a 
day.” “ Ours, sir, is a first-class house. Four 
dollars for season boarders, sir. We have few 
transients ; and if any come who can’t pay our 
prices, we are very sorry for em, sir—sorry for 
2em,.”’ 


...e-GEOGRAPHICAL ADVICE: 


The Brewers should to Malta go, 
The Boobies all to Scilly, 

The Quakers to the Friendly Isles, 
The Furriers to Chili. 

The little snarling, caroling babes, 
That break our nightly rest, 

Should be packed off to Babylon, . 
To Lapland, or to Brest. 

From Spithead cooks go o’er to Greece, 
And while the Miser waits 

His passagé’to the Guinea Coast 
Spendthrifts are in the Straits. 

Spinsters should to the Needles go, 
Wine-bibbers to Burgundy, 

Gourmands should lunch at Sandwich Isles, 
Wags at the Bay of Fundy, 

Bachelors to the United States, 
Maids to the Isle of Man. 

Let Gardeners go to Botany Bay, 
And Shoeblacks to Japan. 

Thus emigrate—and misplaced men 
Will then no longer vex us, 

And all who’re not provided for 
Had better go to Texas. 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

ANDERSON, A. E., Lincoln, Ill., resigns. 

ATCHINSON, Georce E., settles at Ithaca, 
Mich. 

BADGER, 8. D., Chicago Theo. Sem., accepts 
eall to Taylorville, Ill. 

COATES, A.8 , Schuyler’s Lake, N.Y., accepts 
call to Portland, Me. 

FOLWELL, G. W., removes from German- 
town, Penn., to Waterbury, Conn. 

FOX, Epwarp T., Rochester Theo. Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Throopsville, N. Y. 

HANSE, H. L., ord. and inst. at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

HANSEN, M., ord. at Omaha, Neb., recently. 

HERVEY, R., Rome, Mich., has become blind. 

HILL, J. F., Muskegon, Mich., resigns. 

HOWLETT, T. R., Trenton, N. J., withdraws 
his resignation, by request. 

LEAVITT, J. A., removes from Grafton to 
Essex, Vt. 

McGOWN, A. J., ord. at Orono, Me., recently. 

MOSCRIP, C. H., Rochester Theo. Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Clyde, N. Y. 

NUNN, J. B., takes charge of the church at 
Imlay, Mich. 

PALMER, C. W., supplies Mount Clemens, 
Mich., for the summer. 

PHILIPS, T. E., removes from Breesport to 
Tyrone, N. Y. 

PIDDOCK, CuaRLzs A., Claremont, N. H., re- 
signs. 

RIPPETOE, C. J., called to Pine Grove, W. 
Va. 

SEARLL, J. W., accepts call to Rochdale, Mass, 

SHAILER, W. H., D.D., closes his pastorate at 
Portland, Me. 

SHELTON, WiL.14M, D.D., has become pres- 
ident of Ewing College, Ill. 

SMITH, Henry, Indianapolis, accepts call to 
serve Walesboro, Ind., half time. 

TALMAN, F. W., died just after settling at 
South Hampton, N. H. 

TUTTLE, J. C., closes his labors at Bellefon- 
taine, O. 

UPHAM, A., Newton Sem., called to South- 
bridge, Mass. 

VAN HORN, W. L., called to Healing Stream, 
W. Va. 

WINKLER, E. T., D.D., retires from editor- 
ship of The Alabama Baptist. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


. ABBE, F. R., supplies Eliot Ch., Boston High- 


lands, Mass., till fall. 

ARNENT, Wo. 8., Andover Theo. Sem., sup- 
plies Owosso, Mich., during the summer. 

BACON, LEONARD, D.D., New Haven, is sum- 
mering at Northampton, Mass. 

BAIRD, C., Lena, Ill., resigned recently. 

BELL, 8. B., who has been supplying Mans- 
field, Ohio, declines call to settle. 

BLANCHARD, GeorcE P., inst. at Rochester, 
Minn., July 11th. 

BROAD, L. P., Templeton, Mass., supplies 
Paola, Kansas. 

BRUNDIGE, H. A., takes charge of the ch. at 
Sycamore, Kansas. 

CARRUTHERS, Joun J., D.D., Portland, Me., 
resigns. 

DAVIES, THomas M., Rockport, called to 
North Yarmouth, Me. 

DELANO, SaMvgEL, Williamstown, Vt., died re- 
cently. Aged 83. 

DOWD, Q. L., supplies Depere, Wis., a month. 

EMERSON, J. D., supplies Underhill, Vt. 

FAIRBANKS, F. J., aceepts call to become 
acting pastor at West Boyleston, Mass. 

FESSENDEN, Samve. C., Stamford, Conn., 
supplies Robbinston, Me. 

FISHER, 8. V. 8., inst. at Menasha, Wis. 

FISKE, J. B., asked to stay another year at 
Anamosa, Iowa. 

FULLER, J. K., called to Bakersville, Vt. 

FULLERTON, J. E., Southbridge, Mass., 
called to Laconia, N. H. 

HANSER, JouN, died at Malcom, Iowa, aged 
26. 


HASTINGS, L. H., Yale Sem., 1876, becomes 
principal of Preparatory Department, 
Drury College, Missouri. 

HIBBARD, C. H., called to Cavendish, Vt. 

HUBBARD, Henry L., ord. pastor new ch. at 
North Greig, N. Y. 

JONES, W. L., supplies West Oakland, Cal., 
the ensuing year. 

LATHE, HERBERT W., Andover Sem., accepts 
call to Portland, Me. 

LIN oe L., supplies Fort Wayne, 

nd. 


LOVEJOY, GreorGe E., Candia, N. H., accepts 
call to Bedford, Mass. 

MACARDLE, GEorGE, Pittsfield, Ill., resigns. 

MASON, J. K., Thomaston, resigns, to accept 
call to Fryeburg, Me. 

MOLDEHNUEKE, F. F., chosen editor Herold. 

OLMSTED, F. W., Townshend, accepts call to 
Williston, Vt. 

PERRY, C. M., Southwick, Mass., becomes 
acting pastor, Pembroke, N. H. 

POWELL, Joun N., Medford, Minn., died re- 
cently, aged 59. 

REED, D. E., Fryeburg, Penn., accepts call to 
Fontanelle, Neb. 

SAUNDERSON, H. H., supplies Charlestown, 
N. H., a year. 

SILL, G., Manchester, declines call to Nimis- 
silla,: Md, 








(July 26, 1877. 








SINNETT, C.N., closes his pastorate at Leb- 
anon, Me., and goes to Fort Fairfield. 
STELLING, G. F., called to Main-st. Eng. ch., 
Dayton, O. 
— E. O., closes his pastorate at Antioch, 
Jal. : 


mont 


TUCKER, J. T., D.D., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
resigns. He will reside in Boston. 


wna IRAM, supplies Sutton, Mass., a 


FREE BAPTIST. 

BU ween ~ Fo supplies temporarily St. 

CROWELL, E., Cowlesville, N. Y., resigns. 

FELT, M.B., Salem, Neb., accepts call to Lib- 
erty, Il. 

FULTON, Henry, ord. at Dover, Ohio. 

oe SAMUEL, North Lebanon, Me., died July 
‘ . 


WHITE, J. H., ord. at Biddeford, Me. 
WILKINS, I. J., settles at Eureka, Lowa. 


LUTHERAN, 

BERG, A., Sunbury, accepts call to Mechanics- 
burg, Penn. 

BICKEL, H. M., supplies for summer Potts- 
town, Penn. 

BORCHARD, G., voted out of N. Y. Ministeri- 
um, on account of public opposition to 
Ministerium. 

DAVIS, J. B., D.D., resigus presidency North 
Carolina College. 

KLINE, 8. 8., Ringtown, Penn., died recently. 

KUSS, A. C., Buffalo, accepts call to Garden- 
ville, N. ¥. 

REESE, James M., inst. at Oakley, Green Coun 
ty, Wis. , 


MORAVIAN, 


GREIDER, M., Bethania, Pa., resigns. 
met aan R. P., accepts call to Bethania, 
‘a. 


SEIFFERT, Vincent, Ixonia, accepts call to 
Mamre and Gerah, Wis. 


STEINFORT, Cuar.es, removes from North- 
field, Minn., to Osborne City, Kansas, to 
found a church. 


STENGLE, Wo., becomes pastor at Northfield, 
Minn. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


BETTS, E. M., San José, Cal., dismissed. 
GIBSON, W. F., ord. and inst. at Gileal, 
Penn. 


GILLESPIE, J. W., Sparta, Lll., called to 
Charles-st. ch., New York City. 

GOODALE, A. B., Cedar Falls, Iowa, resigns. 

HAWTHORNE, James, D.D., Princeton, Ky., 
died recently, aged 74. 

LEHMAN, C. K., ord. at Ada, O., recently. 

MARTIN, JOHN LOCKE, ord. and inst. at 
Henry, ll. 

McCASLIN, R, been restored to ch. at Syd- 
ney, O., by action of presbytery. 

MECHLIN, Lycurevs, ord. and inst. at Elder- 
ton, Penn. 


PHILLIPS, B., Hudson, Wis., resigns. 
STEVENSON, Ross, inst. at Florence, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BEISSER, G., accepts call to Adams, Ind. 

DOTTERER, Joun, Curlsville, accepts call to 
New Berlin, Penn. 

FRISBIE, 8. W., Hudson, Mich., resigns. 

HILLS, Horace, Wabashaw, Minn., resigns. 

HUNSBERGER, J. H., Norristown, Penn., dis- 
missed. 

McCULLOCH, J. 8., 116th-Street ch., New 
York City, resigns. 

OWENS, Ws. 8., Indiana, Penn., accepts call 
to Steubenville, O 

es a T. A., accepts call to Huntington, 

TOMLINS, Witt1am H., ord. priest in New 
York City. 

TUSTIN, J. P., D.D., accepts call to Dresden, 
Germany. 

WETTACH, E. D., Tiffin, accepts call to Sul- 
phur Springs, O. 

WILLES, D. E., accepts call to All Saints’ 
Parisb, Calvert County, Md. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 
ASHENFELTER, O. L., Carlisle, Penn., re- 
sigus. 
BREK, C., ord. at Wadsworth, O. 
DERR, TILGMAN, inst, at East Susquehanna, 
Penn. 
HACKMAN, M. G., Freeport, Ill., resigned. 


KRAHM, A. K., accepts call to Wabashaw, 
Minn, 


LEIMBACH, J. C., ord. at Tulpehocken, Penn. 
NOLL, W., accepts call to Bellaire, Ohio. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 
BROWNLEE, H. H., accepts call to West 
Beaver, O 
GALBRAITH, G. T., inst. at Greenwich, N. Y. 


—_. H, A., accepts call to Morning 
un, 


SANDS, Joun §&., declines call to North ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


TURNER, H. B., inst. at Caledonia and 
Buffalo, Wis. 
UNIVERSALIST. 
COFFIN, E. W., accepts call to West Con- 
cord, Vt. 
READ, E. A., accepts call to Gardner, Mass. 


SMITH, BENTON, supplies Woonsocket, R. I. 


VAIL, W. 8., ord. at South Berwick, Me. 
J aa” G. W., supplies Merrimac Parish, 
ass. 


DUTTON, C. H., Hamilton, O., incurably ill. 


JEWELL, W. H., called to North Orange, 
Mass. 
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School and College. 


At Bowdoin College, at the recent com- 
mencement, the degree of D.D. was conferred 
upon the Rev. E. B. Webb, of Boston. The 
following business was transacted by the board 
of trustees and overseers: Leslie A. Lee 
was chosen instructor in natural historys 
Franklin C. Robinson instructor in analytical 
chemistry, and Charles C. Springer instructor 
in modern languages. Professor John Avery, 
of fowa, was chosen professor of Greek and 
Latin. The Rev. Egbert C. Smyth was elected 
trustee, in place of the Rev. Daniel Shepley. 
Vacancies in the board of overseers were filled 
by the election of Rev. A. H. Currier, of Lynn, 
Mass.; Hon. E. B. Neally, of Bangor; Alfred 
Mitchell, M. D., of Brunswick, and Prof. J. B. 
Sewell, of Brunswick. The Hon. W. L. Put- 
nam, of Portland, was elected vice-president 
of the board, vice E. C. Smyth, chosen trustee. 
The Atheneum Society voted to transfer their 
library to the College and appointed a com- 
mittee to complete the transfer. 





...-The following rules in relation to the 
medical department of Michigan University 
have been adopted by the regents: Students 
properly qualified may enter the department of 
medicine and surgery at any time and pursue 
such branches of study as they may select, re- 
ceiving certificates for the time spent and for 
the subjects pursued; but after the session of 
1878-9 no student shall be recommended for the 
degree of M. D. who has not passed a satisfac- 
tory examination on all the subjects taught and 
who has not been in regular attendance upon 
medical lectures in some school of medicine 
recognized by the University for at least two 
full courses, the last of which must have been 
spent in Michigan University. After the session 
of 1878-9 graduation will occur at commence- 
ment, 

....At the recent meeting of the American 
Philological Association, at Baltimore, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for tke ensuing 
year: President—Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, of 
Johns Hopkins University. Vice-Presidents— 
Prof. John 8. Sewall, of Bangor Theological 
Seminary, and Prof. Crawford H. Toy, of Green- 
ville, 8. C. Secretary and Curator—Prof. Sam- 
uel Hart, of Trinity College. Treasurer— 
Charles J. Buckingham, of Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. Executive Committee—Profs. F. D. Allen, 
University of Cincinnati; W. W. Goodwin, Har- 
vard University; F. A. March, Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa.; J. H. Trumbull, Hartford, 
Conn.; and N. D. Whitney, Yale College. The 
next meeting takes place at Saratoga, N. Y., 
July 9th, 1878. 


....Dr. George Thatcher has retired from the 
presidency of the Iowa State University, at 
Iowa City. Dr. Thatcher’s successor is the 
Hon. C. W. Slagle, formerly a member of Con- 
gress from Iowa. 


.».. The recent reduction of 714 per cent. in 
the salaries of the Boston teachers makes a 
total saving of $82,303. Mr. Moses Merrill has 
been elected head master of the Latin School 
of that city. 


....-The school board of New Orleans has 
decided that black and white children shall be 
educated in separate schools. One of the 
colored members advocated the separation, on 
the ground that it would tend to the benefit of 
his race. 


...-The deficit in the public school resources 
of New Orleans this year will be $97,000. It is 
suggested by the school committee to givea 
vacation of four months, beginning with July, 
and to abolish the high schools altogether. 


had last year 48 students, besides 44 in the 
primary department (for both sexes). The 
graduating class of 77 numbered 5. 


-..-The anonymous benefactor of the 
museum at the University of Virginia declares 
his intertion to make its natural history col- 
lections the best in the world. 


...-I[t is proposed to reduce the salaries of 
the Boston teachers 73¢ per cent. Better re- 
duce the men’s 10 per cent. and the women’s 5. 


..--Henry C. Bolton, of New York, has been 
elected Scoville professor of chemistry and 
natural science in Trinity College. 


....The State Teachers’ Association of Kan- 
sas recommends the teaching of the metric sys- 
tem in the schools of that state. 


-.+-The trustees of Chicago University ap- 
pointed two financial agents to raise money to 
pay the debt of the institution. 


....-Commencement at Oberlin August Ist. 
Hon. Schuyler Colfax addresses the literary so- 
cieties on July 30th. 


-..-The Bates College valedictorian, at its 
recent commencement, was one of the two 
women in the class. 


....A reduction of salaries is discussed at 
Michigan University. 





THE EPNDEPENDENT! 


Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Weeh’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volwmes received. The inierests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther nottes. 





THE AUGUST MAGAZINES. 


Harper’s Magazine is partial to New En- 
gland of late, and devotes one of its illus- 
trated articles to Castine, Maine, and another 
to the White Mountains. Maine is becom- 
ing a favorite summering place, and Castine 
will be introduced by this article to a wide 
circle of new friends. The White Mount- 
ains article contains not much that is new, 
but is worth reading. ‘‘ The Golden Treas- 
ures of Kurium,” by W. C. Prime, is 
pleasantly written and fully illustrated. 
There is arather dull paper on Mohammed, 
by Eugene Lawrence. The ‘‘ Easy Chair” 
contains an unpublished sonnet by Mr. 
Motley, written when he was seventeen 
years old. Some more unpublished poetry 
in the number is by John Keats, who has 
relatives living near Louisville. For the 
sportsman there are articles on trout-fishing 
and ‘‘Pan-Fish Angling,” by Maurice 
Thompson. The new attention to fishing 
and hunting on the part of the illustrated 
monthlies is a wholesome incentive to out- 
door sports and to the study of natural 
history. 

The Atlantic begins with a careful essay 
on German influence in English literature, 
by T. 8S. Perry. Mr. Aldrich’s installment of 
‘The Queen of Sheba” is very amusing, 
and introduces the novel device of an in. 
sane asylum running at large. The other 
prose articles and poems are well chosen. 
The most noticeable is E. P. Whipple’s, on 
“The Shadow on Dickens’s Life,” refer- 
ring, of course, to his domestic troubles. It 
is unfortunate that they were ever dis- 
cussed in public, since ‘incompatibility ” 
should be shut up, as far as possible, in the 
breasts of the incompatibles. But Dickens 
did write and cause to be published a long 
letter of defense, in which he felt com- 
pelled to criticise his wife, in order to help 
himself with the public. His innocence of 
gross sins we do not question; but a silence 
like Thackeray’s would have been better. 
We quote Mr. Whipple’s admirable sum- 
mary of the whole case for the benefit of 
those who may not read the article: 

‘*TIn truth, the circumstances connected 
with his separation from his wife exhibited 
Dickens in his most ungenial and unami- 
able mood. The same force of will which 
made so effective all his good qualities, 
both of disposition and of genius, was sub- 
ject at times to strange fits of willfulness, 
when he became altogether unmanageable 
and defiant of external control, even of 
that control which the love, the reason, and 
the prudence of his nearest and dearest 
friends brought to bear on his headlong 
self-assertion. Against the admonitions of 
Forster, to whom he opened his heart, he 
persisted in pushing his domestic discon- 
tents to the point of separating from his 
wife; and, until the scandals arising from 
that act were forced on his attention, he 
thought the public would not trouble itself 
with his domestic concerns. Up to this 
point he had carried out his will freely. 
‘The reaction against him was terrible, but 
it only stimulated his combativeness; his 
combativeness intensified his will into self- 
will; and the result was the letter to Mr. 
Arthur Smith, in which he forgot the 
rights of his wife in emphasizing bis own. 
The whole thing is a wretched episode in 
Dickens’s life; but we must still remember 
that it was an aberration of character, and 
not an example of its normal and healthy 
exercise. For years after this unfortunate 
event, as for years before it, Dickens 
showed that his character was sound at the 
core. He was betrayed into injustice by 
the perversion of qualities excellent in 
themselves.” . 

In The Galaxy Henry James, Jr., occu- 
pies his usual pulpit at one end, and Rich- 
ard Grant White discourses from his 
wonted desk at the other. Mr. James’s 
subject is ‘‘The Picture Season in Lon- 
don,” and he discusses the present Academy 
exhibition with taste and in such a way as 
to interest readers who have never seen the 
pictures mentioned. Mr. White’s ‘‘ Visit 
to Stratford-on-Avon” is in his most 
agreeable style. The European articles are 
two—‘‘ Forces in European Politics,” by 
G. E. Pond, and ‘‘Typical Turks,” by H. 
O. Dwight. Mr. Sidney Lanier has the 
following good sonnet on ‘“ The Mocking 
Bird.” What Mr. Lanier seems to mean is 
that it is strange that the death of a grass- 


hopper should give life toa mocking’bird. 
A prettier query, which the reader may 
still find consistent with the poem, is to 
ask why magnificent creatures do such 
commonplace things: 
s* Superb and sole, upona pluméd spray 
That o’er the genera! leafage boldly grew 
He summed the woods with song; or typic drew 
The swoop of hungry hawks, the lone dismay 
Of languid doves when long their lovers stray, 
And all birds’ passion-plays that sprinkle dew 
At mornin brake or bosky avenue. 
Whate’er birds did or dreamed this bird could say. 


“Then down he shot, bounced airily along 

The sward, twitched-in a h , made song 

Midflight, perched, primped, and to his art again. 

Sweet Science, this large riddle read me plain : 

How may the death of that dull insect be 

The life of yon trim Shakespeare on the tree?” 

‘“‘Down the Rhine,” by Lady Blanche 
Murphy, has its last chapter in Lippincott’s, 
A pleasant illustrated article on Verona is 
furnished by Sarah B. Wister, and a lively 
paper on ‘‘ Irish Society in the Last Centu- 
ty” is by Eliza Wilson. The cafés of 
Paris are described by Gilman C. Fisher; 
and, tomake the European character of the 
number still more marked, a romantic old 
estate in France, near Fontainebleau, and 
Moscow are the subjects of sketches. 

Appleton’s Journal gives us a good num- 
ber, opening with a paper on the shipping 
of New York, accompanied by faithful iL 
lustrations. There are several essays and 
stories of a light and readable character, but 
calling for no special mention. In the ed- 
itorial pages Tennyson’s indebtedness to 
Keats is emphasized: 

“There is no doubt that the poetry of 
Tennyson, trimly as it compares with the 
lavish, untrained luxuriance of Keats, is 
largely indebted for inspiration to the 
author of ‘Lamia’ and ‘Hyperion.’ Pas- 
sages constantly occur throughout Tenny- 
son’s writings in which this influence 
shows itself in a very marked way; and 
that it should exist is a fact none the less 
easily accountable than pleasantly true. 
Keats left to English literature a kind of 
vast poetic domain, i!l-managed in various 
portions, here and there choked with rank 
overgrowths, sometimes requiring patient 
drainage, often demanding vigorous efforts 
of proper cultivation; but always, from its 
inherent resources of opulence, susceptible 
of the most valuable and superb improve- 
ments. Tennyson may be said to have 
thrown into terraces and parterres what 
Keats found in blooming wildness. There 
are some to whom this negligence of beauty 
will always offer stronger charms than any- 
thing like orderly sweetness; and perhaps, 
for such reason alone, the poetry of Keats 
will continue through many years to come 
wholly unaffected by the work of his more 
artistic and painstaking successors.” 

In The Popular Science Monthly Dr. F. 
M. Oswald urges the preservation of our 
forests, for their influence on climate and 
health: ‘‘The Status of Women and Chil- 
dren” in society is by Herbert Spencer. 
We cannot summarize the article in brief 
limits. 

Scribner’s appears as a ‘‘ mid-summer 
holiday number,” and with dainty new de- 
vices on the cover. The article on ‘‘ North 
American Grouse,” with which it opens, 
is illustrated with exquisite wood-cuts. ‘‘ A 
Railroad in the Clouds,” by J. Eglinton 
Montgomery, describes the wonderful en- 
gineering by which the Andes were sur- 
mounted. The article is very fresh and in- 
teresting and has the field all to itself, be- 
ing what the daily papers call a ‘‘ beat ” on 
the other illustrated magazines. ‘‘ Canadian 
Sports” are described and illustrated; a 
curious old town in Westchester County is 
made the subject of a pleasant sketch by 
E. S. Nadal ; and Clara Louise Kellogg 
enshrines in a little article some curious 
Japanese melodies. In ‘‘Topics of the 
Time ” the editor takes up the Miller heresy 
case and handles the suspending presbytery 
very severely. Scribner’s, it will be remem- 
bered, was Dr. Blauvelt’s earnest champion. 
We extract a few sentences here and there 
from this editorial, which is called ‘‘ More 
Protestant Vaticanism ”: 

“This time it is the Presbyterian body 
that undertakes to prove Dr. Blauvelt’s 
charge of Protestant Vaticanism, and the 
Rev. John Miller is the victim. Does any 
one now doubt how this matter stands? 
Does any one now claim that there is any- 
thing like free nr 94 or free speech with- 
in the precincts of a creed? Is there a 
Christian minister who does not realize 
that his brain is imprisoned and that his 
hands aretied? Can there be one who;does 
not see that it is itively disastrous for 
him to look outside of his creed for truth? 
Is it not a pretty position for a man to be 
in—much less for a man whom Christ has 
made free to be in? . . . The world 











does move. Opinions are modified, creeds 
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are broadened or shortened or thrown 
away altogether, and a generation of preach- 
ers is even now coming forward who have 
discovered that the Christianity of the 
head is the Christianity of the past, and 
that the hold of our religion upon the 
world and the hope of its progress and 
prevalence are in the heart, the character, 
the life. Asfor Mr. Miller, we congrat- 
ulate him on the reception of his certificate 
of Christian manhood. . There was 
a time when proscription for opinion tended 
to blast and blacken a man; when there 
was a measure of disgrace connected with 
it. Now it is an honor among all men 
who are free and who are determined to be 
free. The best and brightest men in the 
world will rejoice in the spiritual enlarge- 
ment of all who, breaking away from 
everything that hinders, investigate for 
themselves and come to their own cenclu- 
sions. God gave them their reason for just 
this work, and all pity should be saved for 
those who, for any cause, consent to be 
hampered in its exercise.” 


On this subject The Popular Science Month- 
ly is equally excited, but somewhat more 
logical: 


‘But, granting that men must fulfill 
their obligations, the deeper question then 
arises as to theiright to assume such obli- 
gations. The theological licy being 
fixed, what right had either Blauvelt, Mil- 
ler, or Smith to subject himself to it, so 
that, by the legitimate and independent ex- 
ercise of his own mental faculties, he 
should be liable to be cast out of his com- 
munion as an heretical culprit? What 
right had they, or what right has any man, 
to assume that a statement of doctrine at 
any time is final and to enslave themselves 
to its life-long acceptance?” 


Medio tutissimus ibis. The fact of the mat- 
ter was that Mr. Miller honestly accepted 
Presbyterian doctrines, honestly changed 
his mind, and was adjudged by his presby- 
tery to be so far out of sympathy with its 
doctrines as to render his membership no 
longer a mutual advantage. 











....Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co., of this 
city, are the publishers of a series of ‘‘ Route 
and City Guides,” now numbering twenty-one 
issues. They send us new impressions of the 
guides to the Hudson River, Saratoga, North- 
ern New England resorts, Atlantic coast re- 
sorts, and the City of New York. Each con- 
tains a good deal of useful information, and the 
price of the volumes, which average 125 pages 
each, is only 25 cents. But theyare not model 
companions for the tourist, being arranged with 
too little care, badly printed and illustrated, and 
constantly open to the suspicion of being under 
advertisers’ influence. Besides the lesser no- 
tices, advertisements are bodily inserted in the 
text, and it is evident that this is the explana- 
tion of the cheapness of the books. There is 
no particular attempt at concealment, however, 
and even a collection of advertisements (and 
these books are something more) is certainly s 
convenience to the traveler. The Atlantic 
coast book is the best in plan and execution. 


....- The Child Hunters, by a“ Friend of Italy” 
(Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger), is an inter- 
esting and*a useful book. In the form of a 
story, it describes the slyness and the cruelty 
of the Italian padroni, and traces the fortunes 
of innocent children and the punishment and 
misery that overtook their persecutors. The 
story reads like a translation, but its scene is 
laid in New York City. There are several good 
illustrations. 


.-.-A Hand-book for Hospital Visitors is 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, under the 
auspices of the State Charities Aid Association, 
It contains suggestions on the hospital build- 
ing, the supply of air and water, the manage- 
ment of the housekeeping department, the 
care of the maternity and insanity wards, the 
disposition of the nursing service, etc., with 
general suggestions on divers points. 


... Crystal Songs, edited by J. W. Bischoff 
and Otis F. Presbrey, and published by W. W. 
Whitney, of Toledo, is the latest collection of 
music for Sunday-schools, prayer-meetings, 
and general use. The hymns and music are 
not of the highest class, but are of a better 
average than that of most books of the sort. 
The quality of popular music is slowly im- 
proving. 


....My King (Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.), 
by Frances Ridley Havergal, consists of pious 
reflections, in prose and verse, for thirty-one 
days and five Sundays, on “the actual present 
reignof Christ our King, and the practical pres- 
ent life of his true subjects.” The Scripture 
quotations are numerous and practical appli- 
eations are constantly made. 


--eeThe July Portfolio (J. W. Bouton) is 
mostly taken up with the continuation of 
Prof. Sidney Colvin’s articles on Diirer and 
Mr. Hamerton’s on Turner. Two little etch- 
ings from the latter (by Brunet-Debaines) are 
unusually fine. The other etching is after a 





portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
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....This week’s batch of Vest-Pocket books 
consists of Thomson’s Summer : Favorite Poems 
(very well chosen), by William Cowper; 
“* L)Allegro,’’ ‘Tl Penseroso,” “‘ Hymus on the 
Nativity,” and eighteen sonnets by John Mil- 
ton; and James Russell Lowell's ‘“‘ Moosehead 
Journal”? and “At Sea.”’ 


....Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. reissue, in 
neat pamphlet form, cheaper editions of two 
stories, Faith and Patience; or, The Harrington 
Girls, by Sophy Winthrop, and Cloverly, by 
Mary R. Higham. 

... Songs in the Night, a sermon by the Rev. 
Dr. Taylor, on the consolations offered by re- 
ligious poetry, is published in a beautiful little 
brochure by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 





Lee & Shepard have nearly ready ‘‘ Mr. Miggs 
in Danbury, and other Sketches,” James M. 
Bailey’s new bock, and a new edition of his 
‘*Life in Danbury.’’ The firm will also publish 
Professor Dolbear’s **The Telephone: an Ac- 
couut of the Phenomena of Electricity, Mag- 
netism, and Sound, as Involved in its: action; 
with Directions for Making a Speaking Tel- 
ephone.”’ 


Sheldon Amos, one of the ablest of the Lon- 
don barristers, has lately published a large 
volume embracing ‘*‘ A Comparative Survey of 
Laws in Force for the Prowibition, Regulation, 
and Licensing of Vice.” 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


A Moosehead Journal. By James Russel! Low- 
ell. Lilustrated. (Vest-Pocket Series.) 32mo, 


pp. 9%. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.,.... 30 50 
Summer. By James Thomson. iInstrated. 

Nhs Pocket Series.) 32mo, pp. 103. The : 

POS. 245k bi Werncdiweesccesacse.! “cobsseebars 0 50 


Suman Poems. By William “Cowper. illus- 
trated. (Vest-Pocket Series.) 32mo, pp. 9%. 
The same........ 

L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, and other poems. By 
Jobn Milton. LTlustrated. (Vest-Pocket 
Series.) 82mo, pp. 9%. The same.............. 00 

Vineta, the Phantom City. By E. Werner. 
Translated by Frances A. Shaw. (Cobweb 
Series.) l6mo,pp.414. Boston: Estes & Lau- 
FED... =scvacasonaptadbakeies toad <sodeo 2D 

Other People’s Children. By the author of 
“ Helen’s Ba bies.” Sq. 16mo, pp. 303. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons .... 1 25 

The Question of Rest for Women during 4 Mens- 
truation. By Mary Pusan Jac. bi, M.D. 







Iilustrated. Svo, pp. v, 232. Thesame....... 3 00 
Hand-book for Hospital V "eitors. ee pp. v. 
US, TRO BBG, ~~ .cre-c20s + socsccveccses-cves 0 50 


My King. By Frances Ridley EN 18mo, 
pp. 128. New York: Anson D. F. ne 
Co 


Cloverly. By itive R. Higham. Sq. = paper, 

pp. 256. - she same.. 0 50 
Faith and Patience; or, The. Harrington ‘Girls. 

By Sophy Winthro yp. Sq. limo, age pp. v; 


19l. The same. baebe ces -- 059 
Songs in the Night. By William M. ‘Taylor, D. D. 
Sq. 32mo, paper, pp. 41. The same........... 0 40 


Satan as a Moral ogy gre wiih other 
essays and sketches. By C. 8S. Henry, D.D. 
16m6, pp. viii, 296. New Tork: Sh. Whittaker. 150 

Crystal Songs. By J. W. Bischoff and Otis F. 
Presbrey. 12mo, pp. 128. Toledo: W. W . 
EN AG eee ccs akpnnscdh se shigivesaxestiucessee 0 35 
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by the author of ‘* That Lass o’ Lowrie’s’,”’ in 
the Midsummer Holiday Number of Scribner’s 
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hero, a poor English Cockney, keeper of a Wax 
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rection.” 
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eden and Eve at the Agricultural Fair,” 
written expressly for Scribner’s Monthly, is 
printed in the Midsummer Holiday Niwinber of 
that magazine. It is aec ompanied by five illus- 
trations. drawn by Prof PAUL THUMANN, of the 
Berlin Acedemy. There are also stories by the 
author of-‘*That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’”? H. H. 
Boyesen, and Mary E. C. Wyeth. Tbe Boston 
JOURNAL OF COMMERCE speaks of this Mid- 
summer Holiday Number as ‘ wnparalleled in 
magazine publications in its wide range of enter- 
lainment, 
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I OW TO CURE PARALYAIS. Stiff Joints, 
Coreen ns Sweliings. ete. By Gro. H. TAY- 
LOR, M.D. 25 cts. WC 00D & CO., 17 ast 58th st., N. xs 


Many teachers have expressed surprise that a large 16 a weekly paper, like The Sunday School 


Times, could be furnished for three months for twenty-tive cer 
;:—In planning for its lesson hel a toetehy The Sunday School Times endeavored 


The explanation is this 


he priceat which it has been advertised. 


to secure the services of the best men for each department of Bible study. PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, 


then standing foremost among the Christian Hebrew scholars of Am¢ 
the Old Testament lessons. (These notes he comple 


equally prominent as a Gre 


a, was to give critical notes on 
ted before his d teath.) PROF. A. C. KENDRICK, 





ek scholar, was to give similar notes on the New Testament lessons. The 


REV. NEWMAN HALL, of London, one of the most popular Bible cxpositors of the world, was to give 
popular expositions of the lessons. An application of the lesson teachings to every-day life was to be 
made by the editor, H. CLAY BRUMBULL. while “ FAITH LATIMER,” already so favorably known to 
the readers of The Times, was to continue her help to the teachers of younger classes, 


The lesson plans for the year included also special articles from distinguished Bible students, in 
explanation of the geography and the manners and customs of Bible lands, and of the biography of 
Bible characters. This list already comprises Chancellor Howard Crosby. President Charles E. Knox, 
Professors J. L. M. Curry, Henry J. Van-Lennep, and M. B. Riddle the Rev. Drs. Wm. M. Taylor, Wm. 
Ormiston, and Henry C. Fish, and the Rev. W. L. Gage, and others. 


In view of th® aid which is thus offered to pastors, superintendents and teachers, the publisher 
confidently believed that whoever became fairly acquainted with The Times would not consent to be 
again without it. Therefore the very low offer, which is here repeated, was made to new subscribers, 
to induce them to learn for themselves its value, and to take it first on trial, and then permanently. 


THE OFFER RENEWED! | If you will send your name and Post Office address, together 
with twenty-five cents, to the address given below, you will 


receive The Times every week for three months. This offer is only for new subscribers (persons who 


have not taken the paper within the last six months), the regular price being 


$2.15 a year. If at the 


end of the three months you are not satisfied with your investment, the money will be returned to you. 
If you think it has paid you, we hope you will become a regular subscriber. For seven cents, addi- 
tional, a specimen copy of The Scholars’ Quarterly will be sent. Specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leaf 


sent free. 9 
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% JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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“The story cannot fail to interest and is one of 
the purest in tone we have ever read.’’—Bentley’s 
Book-Buyer. 


“Tt isastory with a great deal of plot and is cap- 
itally put together.”—New York Tribune. 


OTHER VOLS. OF THE SERIES RECENT- 

LY ISSUED. 
** Sidonie,’’? by A. Daudet. 

‘* First Love is Best,’? by Gail Hamil- 


ton. 
IN PRESS: 


*¢* Jack.’? by the author of ‘ Sidonie.”’ 
** Forbidden Fruit,?? by Hiacklander, the 
* German Dickens.” 


Each Vol. Cloth, Unique Style, $1.50. 


BOSTON: ESTES & LAURIAT. 


For r Sale by ail Booksellers und Newsmen. 


TOBOCANING, 


Lacrosse, Snow-Shoe Racing, and other out- 
door sports popular in Canada, are described 
ina beautifully-iliustrated article in the Mid- 
summer Holiday Number of Scribner’s Month- 
ly. There are also illustrated articles on “A 
Railroad in the Clouds,’ “North American 
Grouse,” ‘Babes in the Woods,’ ete., ete. 
The Hartford Courant, speaking of this num- 
ber, says: ‘* Jt is, indeed, a royal number. In 
beauty of ilustrations and variety and timeliness 
of contents we do not think uny previous number 
has excelled it. 
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By Dr. J 


B. HERBERT, assisted by the best writers 
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y. Supplies a long-felt need for a collection 





ot new, short, and practical Anthems for Choirs, . 


Conventions, Singing Classes, ete Sample copy 
mailed on receipt of retail price, $125. Liberal dis= 
count on quantities. 


HEAVENWARD! | SONGS of FAITH! 


Is the leading new book of | New Gospel Hymns and 
Sunday-school Songs. By | Sacred Sones by the best 
Jas. It. Murray, P.P. Bliss, | writers, including Moody 
and others, and the oniy and Sankey’s famous 
new book containing Mr. | songs. The latest and best 
Bliss’ s best songs. Send ! book for Revival, Praise, 
25 cts. for sample copy, in | or Camp-meetings. Price, 
paper covers. Price in) words and music, 35 ets. 
boards, 35 cts., or $30 per | $30 per 100. Words only, 
hundred. | 6ets. $5 per hundred. 


SONGS OF P. P. BLISS. 
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popular Songs, Duets, Quartets, ete., secular and 
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sellers and Music-Dealers over the land. 
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WELCOME TIDINGS. 
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CONVERSION OF SINNERS. 
A SERMON. 


BY THE REV. E. PAYSON HAMMOND, 











PREACHED IN OAKLAND, CAL., AND FURNISHED 
FOR THE INDEPENDENT BY THE AUTHOR. 





“He which converteth the sinner from the error of 
his way shall save a soul from death and shall hide 
a multitude of sins,”—James v, 20. 





Every sinner has a multitude of sins upon 
him. The only way by which they can be bid- 
den is through his conversion to God. 

I have been praying God to-night that my 
heart might be tender while we discuss the sub- 
ject before us. During the war, I was sitting 
in the Marlborough Hotel, in Boston. I picked 
up the Boston Traveller, and I read these words: 
** Scott, the sentinel, found sleeping on his 
post last Wednesday night, has been court- 
martialed and sentenced to be shot next Fri- 
day.’ Before I knew it, I found the tears 
dropping from my eyes upon the paper. Why? 
Said I: “* Ah! if God had dealt with me, a een- 
tinel on the walls of Zion, as those officers 
have dealt with that poor, sleepy sentinel, 
where should I have been?’ And [ said: “O 
God, forgive me. I have often fallen asleep as 
a watchman on the walls of Zion. Help me to 
cry aloud and tell sinvers their danger.’’ I say 
itis my prayer to-night that God will give me 
great tenderness, great compassion for couls. 
And, though I may speak words that shall at 
times seem to the ears of some to be—shall I 
say?—harsh, they may, by the Holy Spirit, be 
made words of love, tenderness, and compas- 
sion. 

There are four great truths wrapped up in 
this verse of God’s Word. The first thought 
suggested is this: The Christian has something 
to do with the conversion of the sinner; sec- 
ondly, the sinner is in the wrong way ; thirdly, 
this way leads to death; fourthly, the sinner 
may be converted. 

I. I wish, by way of introduction, to clear 

away difficulties which I am sure arein the 
minds of some in regard to this matter of con- 
version. There are four classes of Scripture, 
represented by four passages to which I will 
call your attention, which seem to clash with 
each other. But, my friends, there are no con- 
tradictions in God’s Word. All truth is con- 
sistent with itself. In the first place, in this 
passage and in Daniel we are taught that the 
Christian has something to do with the conver- 
sion of the sinner—to state it more boldly, that 
Christians convert sinners. In the third verse 
of the twelfth chapter of Daniel we read: 
‘They that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as thestars for ever and ever.’”’ These 
two passages of Scripture tell us in plain lan- 
guage that Christians convert sinners. But in 
Ezekiel xxxiii, 11 we are told that sinners con- 
vert themselyes—in other words, they are 
ealled upon to convert themselves. To con- 
vert, you know, is to turn about. God the 
Father calls upon sinners as free moral agents: 
“Turn ye, turn ye, from your evil ways; for 
why will ye die?’ ‘ As I live, saith the Lord, 
I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, 
but that the wicked turn from his way and 
live.”? There, you see, God plainly states that 
sinners have the power to convert themselves. 
In John yi, 44 we are told, as we are in many 
other places, that God converts sinners. Jesus, 
in that verse, says: ‘‘ No man can come to me 
except the Father which hath sent me draw 
him’’—turn him. The sinner is going the 
wrong way; and he will continue to go the 
wrong way, unless God turn him. 

Now, some of you say: ‘‘Iam glad to hear 
you bring out these contradictions in God’s 
Word. I have found plenty of them. What 
kind of a Bible is that? What kind of 
‘truth,’ as you call it, is that? Here 
you tell me in one breath that God con- 
verts sinners; in another breath you tell me 
that sinners turn themselves; and in another 
breath you tell me that Christians convert sin- 
ners.’’ Yes, and I goastep further, and I tell 
you, if you look at the seventh verse of the nine- 
teenth psalm, you will see that the Truth con- 
verts sinners. ‘‘ The /awof the Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul.’’ 

Now, I state this important fact: there are 
three agents and one instrument in conversion. 
I hear Christians saying: ‘‘O God, use us as 
humble instruments in thy hands.’’ I say that 
is unscriptural. ‘‘Use us as humble agents 
in thy hands’’—that is scriptural. There are 
three agents and one instrument in the conver- 
sion of a siuner. God is the great agent; the 
sinner is an agent ; the Christian is an agent ; 
the truth is an instrument. An agent, you 
know, is an active, intelligent being ; an instru- 
ment is an impassive thing. Now you say: 
‘* How are you going to reconcile that?’ A 
very simple illustration will put this matter 
right. 

I walked up the Righi, in Switzerland, one 

warm afternoon, nine miles, with a knapsack 


on my back, when I was a student, years ago. 

I went there, as some three or four hundred do 
every day, to see the sun rise over the Bernese 
Alps—a sight worth going a thousand miles to 

witness. I shall never forget it. We were 
told that we must rise at the first sound of the 
Alpine horn. It seemed to me it was about 
midnight when I heard thathorn. It was nota 
very agreeable sound either and I looked out 
of the window. It was as dark as a pocket. 
*¢Oh !’’ I said, ‘‘ that is not the Alpine horn we 
have heard about. Somebody is fooling us.” 
I lay down again ; but in a few minutes I heard 
people rushing bythe door. I stepped out, 
looked again, and I found everybody going up 
a little hill just back of the hotel ; and I followed 
them. It was perfectly dark ; but I found peo- 
ple in the darkness gazing away off in that 
direction [pointing], and I turned my gaze in 
that direction, and I saw a great rose diamond. 
Everything else was dark. There was that great 
diamond glittering, glistening, sparkling. The 
sun was shining on that virgin mount of snow 
and three miles high, and all around was dark ; 
and then, as the sun came up a little higher, I 
saw another snow-capped peak, not quite so 
high, changedinto a great emerald. There was 
a chain of precious stones, one after another, 
glistening, glistening, glistening! Oh! I can 
see the sun transforming them—now into 
mountains of gold, now into precious stones— 
all around dark! I said: ‘‘It is no wonder 
that people from all parts of the earth come 
here and get up at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing to see that wondrous sight.”” Then, as the 
sun rose higher, thirty villages came in view 
and eleven beautiful lakes. Now for our illus- 
tration. Here is a man that has read all about 
this ; heard all about it. He goes up there, and 
at night lays his head upon his pillow and falls 
asleep. But he isa somnambulist. His mind 
does not stop thinking. It leads him to act. 
And he rises at three o’clock in the morning, 
just before the Alpine horn sounds. He knows 
where the place is where everybody is to as- 
semble next day. He steps out upon that hill- 
top. Iam alittle before him. I see him walk- 
ing along, coming right toward me. I am 
right on the edge of the precipice, and it is 
thousands of feet down. He walks along, his 
eyes wide open, and he looks a little strange. 
There is barely light enough to see him. He 
walks along, but he is sound asleep. He steps 
along, steps along, and his right foot is lifted, 
and he is just about to plunge over. But the 
thought flashes upon me: ‘He is asleep.’’ 
And | say “Stop!” Andthe man startles back, 
pale with fear, and rushes back into the hotel. 
He meets the clerk. ‘‘Oh!’’ he says, ‘I came 
within one of going off that precipice. If I 
had not stopped the moment I did, I would 
have been in eternity now!’’ Pretty soon I 
come in. ‘‘Oh!’’ he says, ‘‘God bless you. 
Yow’re the man that stopped me. If it hadn’t 
been for you, sir, 1 would have been in eter- 
nity now.’’ But he is a Christian, and at night 
I hear him in his room, and he says: ‘‘O God! 
thou didst snatch me from the jaws of death 
this day. As I was about to walk over that 
terrible precipice, thou didst stretch out thine 
Almighty hand. Thou didst turn me. Thou 
didst send that man there just at the right 
moment. Oh! blessed be thy name to-day for 
thy goodness to me!’’ The next morning he 
tits there, and he says: ‘Ah! how that word 
‘stop’ rings in my ears! I can hear it now— 
‘stop!’ It was that little word ‘stop’ that saved 
me.” Any want of philosophy or logic in all 
that? He told the clerk that he stopped him- 
self, he told me that I stopped him, he says 
God stopped him, and he says that word 
stopped him. Three agents, one instrument. 
Any contradiction, gentlemen? Any contra- 
diction, Berkeley students? Any contradic 

tion, philosophers? Plainas A, B, C. Isn’t it ? 
Stop and reason a little before you say that 
God’s Word is full of contradictions, my 
friends. 

Now, I will speak of one other difficulty, and 
then we will dip alittle more deeply into our 
subject. Some at the very outset say, in regard 
to this matter of conversion: ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve in sudden conversions.’’ Well, my friends, 
Iam willing to admit that many very eminent 
Christians never know when they were con- 
verted. My theory is that little children ought 
to be converted so young that they will never 
know the time when they were converted. I 
admit that in one sense some people are not 
suddenly converted; but still I assert, when 
we come down to the real philosophy of the 
thing and the naked facts, that every child of 
Adam is, at a given point of time, converted, 
though he may not know that point of time. I 
start and walk across this platform rapidly. 
All at once I see my danger and stop. I see 
that if I walk off there [amin danger of fafl- 
ing. Anotber man walks across this platform. 
He startsin great haste, and he goes slower and 
slower and slower, and he says: ‘‘ Now I don’t 
know about that.’’ He is thinking about it; he 
goes slower and slower, and finally, when he 
gets to the end, he hardly moves, and very quiet- 
ly, at a given point of time, mind you, he turns. 





_ Now that man is just as much converted as the 





man that came rushing up here and turned 
right about. There was atime when he turned. 
Let me illustrate it in another way. In the 
year 1865 my sister and myself went on board 
the ‘‘Greyhound,’”’ in Boston harbor. I had 
been preaching for ten weeks, all through the 
hot weather, in Philadelphia, was very much 
exhausted, and Franklin, Snow & Co. made me 
a guest on board one of their line of steamers. 
On we went, away up past Halifax, Prince 
Edward Island, Chaleur Bay, and all around 
there. When we came back to Shediac, we 
took the cars and passed down to St. Jobn’s, New 
Brunswick, on the edge of the Bay of Fundy. 
When we entered the city the ships were at bigh 
tide. In the morning we looked out the win- 
dow, and I said: ‘‘Where are those ships 
gone ? I can’t see anything but the mastheads.” 
They had gone down with the tide forty feet. 
In some places the tide rises in the Bay of Fun- 
dy sixty feet. It comes in with a terrible rush. 
I looked away across the harbor, and there I 
saw sbips resting in the current; but other 
ships on either side of the deep current were 
down in the mud. I sat there and watched 
them as they went lower and lower and lower, 
those that were on the bosom of the stream ; 
but I could not tell for the life of me when 
they were converted—when they turned. I 
could not tell exactly the time when the last 
drop of water went out of the harbor, and 
when another drop came back. I could 
not tell exactly the moment when the tide 
changed ; consequently, I could not tell the 
exact moment when a ship, instead of going 
down, came a little bit up. But, after a while, 
looking across the top of the masts, ranging 
them with the top of a chimney on the other 
side of the Bay, I cculd say: “I think now 
that ship is converted. I think that ship is com- 
ing up a little bit; in other words, I think the 
tide has changed.’? Well, then, I saw the tide 
comivg in. It came in with great energy, so 
that the very pigs away up on the beach had 
become accustomed to the sound. You could 
see them running for their lives, and sometimes 
they did not run quite fast enough and were 
swept into the sea. Thirty or forty ships would 
be, as the boys say, stuck in the mud. The 
water came around them, and I could hear it 
talking to them: ‘‘Ships, you were not made 
for this mud-hole. Get out of this. You were 
made to carry freight and passengers across the 
mighty ocean.” ‘‘Oh, no! The mudjfand [ are 
fast friends ; let mealone. Very happy here, in- 


- deed; don’t disturb me. [am sleepy; let me 


be.”? “No, I will not let you be.” ‘You 
can't move me and I won’t stir. The mud and 
I are fast friends ; the mud sticks to me and I 
am going tostick tothe mud. Let me be, now.” 
“No, I will pot let you be.”’ ‘* You have tried 
your best to lift me up, and you can’t doit, and 
Iam not going to be lifted.”” “I will get more 
help. Water of the ocean, come here. Here 
is a ship sticking ina nasty mud-hole, and it 
says it is going to stay here and live and die 
here. Come, waters of the great ocean, and 
help me.’? On come the mighty waters; and 
they pass around this side and that cide, and 
they lift and they lift. The ship says: ‘‘ No, I 
won’t stir. I will never be converted as long as 
Llive. Iam not going to have you interfering 
with me. I have a right to my own way about 
this matter.’’ The waters of the ocean con- 
tinue to come and a fresh army of watery drops 
begin to pour on every side. By and by I saw 
one of those ships spring up like one of your 
ducks—one of your “‘ divers ”—right up six feet 
in the air. Some one says: * Well, I don’t be- 
lieve that ship off in the center has been con- 
verted at all. But this ship is converted. I know 
it; Isawit.’’ ‘‘ Why ?” “It got awfully mad with 
that waterthere. Itsaidit never would be infiu- 
enced by it; but all at once it popped up six feet 
high in the air. Isaw it with my owneyes. I 
have no doubt about that ship being converted; 
but 1 have great doubt of that one away out 
yonder.’’ Now, when you heard Dr. Merryck, 
who is here again to-night, God bless him !— 
when you heard him, who a short time ago 
was one of an infidel club over on the other 
side of the bay, stand here and speak, you 
said: ‘‘That man is converted through and 
through. No mistake about that.” But when 
some of you moral, amiable, upright, honest 
straightforward men, who have praying wives, 
who have been under religious influence all 
your lives, like Dr. Bradway—when some of 


.you have come to these meetings, you have 


had no such sudden change. The Devil comes 
along and says: ‘‘You are not converted.” 
‘““Why not?” “Why, you have not been con- 
verted as Dr. Merryck was. Dr. Merryck was 
down in the mud; and all at once he got a view 
of Jesus on the Cross, and he sprang up like 
one of those ships.’”? Why, Dr. Merrick is no 
more converted thau Dr. Bradway. Not a bit 
more. His experience was more marked, more 
sudden. But I believe that both of these men 
have been, by the Spirit of God,.through faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, turned from the error 
of their way. 

II. Now, let us proceed. We shall find that 
this subject intensifies and deepens in interest as 
we pass on from one step to another. There- 


fore, I am very glad that you are so quiet, 
though hundreds are standing, inside and out- 
side. 

‘*He which eonverteth the sinner from the 
error of his way.” Ah! that is it. It does not 
say from speculative errors; but from the error 
of his way. The sinner is in the wrong way. 
My friends, you may be converted from many 
speculative errors, and yet be in the wrong 
way. My friends, you may have a splendidly- 
trained mind ; you may have uvtold treasures ; 
you may own the best building lots in Oakland 
and the finest houses in Oakland. It will not 
satisfy you. There will be an aching void 
within, the world can never fill; and in misery 
you will live and in misery you will die. See 
that man dying. He isa millionaire, or he isa 
hundred-thousand dollar man, or he is one of 
the rich men in Oakland. And you have got 
to die, rich man. Heis dying. His great ob- 
ject in life has been to get money. He has 
slept money and drank money and eat money 
and thought money. He has gone to church, 
and not heard a word of the sermon, speculat- 
ing all the time. And he has gota great pile 
of greenbacks, pile of mining stocks, pile of 
bank stock, pile of railroad stock. The 
more he has made the more he wants. And 
there he is, dying. He is in distress, and he 
sighs heavily, and at times he bursts into tears. 
Here is a half-bushel of twenty-dollar gold 
pieces. Give them to him. Servant, bring 
them in and pile them sround him. Then say 
tothe dying man: ‘Here, they are all yours. 
Come, laugh now; cheer up now. What! 
more tears??? ‘What do [ care for a half- 
bushel of twenty-dollar gold pieces? I cannot 
take ove of them with me. They will not buy 
me a ticket toHeaven. Ihave never been con- 
verted from the error of my way. Money will 
not convert me. I am dying, and I bave 
grieved the Holy Spirit of God. I went to that 
revival meeting, and I went out before it was 
half through, mad and cursing” ; or, ‘“‘I went 
there, and I thought about my business the 
whole time and wouldn’t think about what the 
minister was saying. Now I have got to die, 
and I cannot take my splendid bank with me 
and I cannot take my splendid hotel with me. 
I cannot take my beautiful horse and carriage 
with me. I cannot take my bank stock 
with me. I can’t take that half-bushel of 
twenty-dollar gold pieces with me. I have got 
to die. Naked came I into this world and 
naked I go from it; a disembodied spirit to 
live forever—and, I fear, not in Heaven, for I 
have had no pleasure with God’s people. How 
can [ endure their company yonder? I fear 
that everlasting punishment must be my 
doom.’’ Ah! that is just the way some of you 
rich men that are here to-night are going to 
die ; my word forit. I have stood beside tbe 
bedside of the rich ; I have stood by the bedside 
of the poor; and I have seen the rich man die 
poor and the poor die rich. Brother McLaffer-‘ 
ty was summoned from this platform in haste 
this afternoon, when we were here having that 
joyous children’s meeting, to go to the bedside 
of adying woman. By and by some of these 
ministers will be summoned to your bedside 
and they will stand beside your coffin. Toey 
will pot have & word of comfort for your weep- 
ing wife, or those weeping children, or that 
gray-haired old motber—not a word. He will 
stand there and warn the living, but will have 





not a word of comfort for the mourners. 

The sinner is not only in the wrong way, but 
he is making progress in it. The first verse of 
the first psalm in very striking language brings 
out this fact. Just look at it. ‘‘ Blessed is 
the man that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
nor sittethin the seat of the scornful.” 

Just notice these three verbs—‘‘ walketh,”’ 
*“standeth,”’ “‘sitteth.’’ This ungodly young 
man, this man with no positiveness of evil 
about him, comes to the city, and young men 
say: ‘‘Come in here, Joe. Weare going to have 
aspree to-night. <A little gambling going on 
here; alittle drinking going on here; one or 
two bad womenfin here.”? “Oh! no,sir. My 
mother taught me never to go to such places ; 
but, if you are going along my way, I am going 
around the corner on an errand and I will walk 
with you.” Yes, he walks with the ungodly. 
But where is he next? Standing in the way of 
sinners. Standing around the dark corner 
there; with young men going to that very 
place he said five months before he would 
never enter, because his mother would not go 
with him, his sister wouldn’t go with him, and 
because his darling mother told him never to 
go toa place where he could not take her arm 
inarm. Wherefs he now? “Standing in the 
way of sinvers.’’ He knows sinners are coming 
along there. He knows that woman whose 
feet the wise man says ‘‘take hold on hell’’ is 
coming dlong there, and he is standing there to 
meet her, perchance, as Solomon says, to go as 
an ox to the slaughter. Where is he next? 
Ah! he has gone in. He is sitting in the seat of 
the scornful; he is at home with these wicked 
scoffers at God’s Word and at Christ and him 
crucified. Oh! young man, there is no such 





thing as standing still. You are further.away 
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from Heaven, as Tom Moore says, than when 
you were a boy; yes, further away, some of 
you, than you were a week ago to-night, when 
you heard me preach those solemn words from 
that text, “God so loved the world.” Now, do 
you not see, from the analogy to the vegetable 
world, the analogy to the physical world, and 
from the plain statement of God’s truth, that 
you. are not only in the wrong way, as the text 
tells us, but making progress in this wrong 
way? 

I spent a night last fall at the beautiful resi- 
dence of Professor Silliman, in New Haven. He 
took me to the museum which his father was 
instrumental in gathering, very largely. He 
showed me a meteor which weighed seventeen 
tons. Itcame down in Missouri. It was a 
cold, inert mass of iron, one side of it polished. 
That meteor came down a ball of fire. One 
theory in regard to meteors is that they are por- 
tions of exploded planets. For the sake of 
carrying out this illustration, let us take that 
theory. See that meteor. It has just burst off 
from a part of an exploded planet. Away up 
there, millions and billions and quintillions of 
miles in space, it is pausing. The Earth says, 
‘Come down here’; Venus says, ‘‘Come 
here’; Mercury says, ‘‘Come Over here’; and 
the Sun says, ‘‘Come up here.” But the Earth 
has the greatest power, and little by little, slow- 
ly, slowly, faster and faster, it comes toward the 
Earth, till it approaches our atmosphere, which, 
though it seems very light to us, is very solid— 
pressing, as you know, fifteen pounds on the 
square inch. The meteor enters this dense 
body, the atmosphere, and plunges into it; and, 
as is the case when you bore a gimlet into hard 
wood, it begins to get hot. It gets red hot, 
white hot, and it: comes faster and faster, at the 
rate of thousands of miles a minute ; and as it 
comes down it whirls through the atmosphere 
aball of fire. Who would have thought it, 
when, not very long before, it was almost still, 
away in space, a cold, inert mass of iron? Sin- 
ners, some of youare at that turning-point I 

spoke of in that children’s meeting here this 
afternoon, that filled this tabernacle, though , 
Friday right we gave notice that there would 
be no children’s meeting—I say some of you 
are cold and indifferent to-night, and you are 
saying: ‘‘ Well, now, had I better be a Chris- 
tian? HadI better give up my cups? Had I 
better give up my dishonesty? Had I better 
give up my gambling? Had I better give up 
that bad woman, rather than with her weep in 
Hell to all eternity? Had I betterdoit? Had 
I better say: 
**My old companions, fare-you-well, 
I will not go with you tc Hell; 
{long with Jesus Christ to dwell. 
Let me go, let me go.” 


Oh! may God help you to see that you are like 
that meteor, and that by and by you will cross 
the line, and where will you be? 

III. This leads us to the third point, that this 
way leads to death Sinners are not only mak- 
ing progress in this way; but, as that meteor’s 
course led it to fire, so our way, unless we are 
converted from it, leads us to death. You say: 
‘“*What kind of death?’ Temporal death, to 
begin with—temporal death is the result of 
sin ; secondly, spiritual death ; thirdly, eternal 
death. ‘‘ What is death?” you say. You aly 
know what the death of the bodyis. Itis a 
separation of the soul from the body. What is 
the death of the soul? Separation of the soul 
from God. What is eternal death, of which 
the Bible speaks so repeatedly? Itis eternal 
separation of the soulfrom God. And what 
am I here for? What are these ministers here 
for? We cannot save you. We can only tell 
you of your danger. You can shut your eyes 
and say you do not believe it; but that does 
not alter the fact, dear friends. 

A number of years ago there was a freshet 
on the eastern side of the Allegheny Moun 
tains. There lived by the side of. the raidroad 
a mother and three boys. They used to sell 
berries. At the station the conductor of one 
of the trains got interested in these boys, and 
he used to take them, after they had sold their 
berries, and drop them off at their mother’s 
door, three miles below, where there was no 
station. When that freshet came right in 
front of that mother’s house the railroad was 
washed away—as the Union Pacific has been. 
The mother knew that the midnight train was 
coming along inan hourortwo. She rushed 
out and piled everything onto that track, no 
matter how costly. She poured on oil. She 
built a great fire, so that it could be seen for 
miles. She put on her firewood, put on every- 
thing. By and by, away in the distance came 
the lumbering, thundering midnight express 
train. In the long distance the engineer saw 
that fire right on the track. He whistled down 
brakes, reversed the engine just in time, for 
the engine stopped only a rod or two before 
the terrible precipice,as they were ona very 
steep grade, The people rose from their slum- 
bers; rushed out. They saw their danger, 
They raised a purse of $400 for that woman, 
and the owners of the railroad built her a new 
house and educated her boys. Why? She 
simply told them of their danger. That is 


what these ministers are doing Sunday after 
Sunday—building a fire on that track you are 
on. Iam here to help them a little—to help to 
build the fire a little higher. That is all. We 
are saying to you: ‘‘ Sinners, turn ye, turn ye. 
There is danger. Why will ye die ? God, your 
maker, asks you why.” 

IV. Now, I come to my last point—that sin- 
ners may be converted. Thank God, there are 
numbers of sinners here to-night who, if called 
upon, would stand up and say: “I know it, 
forI have been converted. I was going down 
to death. I hated God; I hated the Bible; I 
hated Jesus Christ; I hated revivals of religion; 
I hated Christians ; I loved sin and rolled it as 
asweet morsel under my tongue; I loved vice 
and loved avarice ; I loved everything that was 
bad. But oh! when I saw that it was 
my sins that nailed Jesus to the cross I began 
to hate my sins. Then I cried, ‘ Lord, turn us 
and we shall be turned,’ and God converted 
me. Heshowed me how Jesus loved me and 
gave himself for me; and I turned to Jesus, and 
I heard him saying to me, ‘ Look unto me and 
live. Look at my pierced hands and bleeding 
brow ; look at my wounded side. I have re- 
deemed thee. I have died that the Holy 
Spirit might reach after thee and arrest thee 
and turn thee from going down to death and 
Hell.’”” 

I will take a case that I would call a re- 
markable conversion to illustrate the statement 
which I have made that there are sinners all 
over this world able to stand up and say: “I 
know that last proposition, that sinners can be 
converted, is true.’’ 

Istarted for California two years ago last 
fall, intending to remain two weeks ima Du- 
buque, two weeks in Denver, and then to get 
here. For ten years past I have been receiv. 
ing invitations from different ministers to 
spend, at least, one winter in California; but 1 
got switched off at different places, and it was 
spring before I got to Denver. Then it was too 
late, and I was too exhausted to come here. 
As I entered Denver, Colorado, with the editor 
of The Rocky Mountain News, I said to him: 
“Tam told there are some sporting men in 
Deuver. How many are there ?”’ ‘* Well,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ there are two hundred professional gam- 
blers ; although there are about, I should think, 
ten or twelve hundred men that gamble, off and 
on, more or less.’”? It became a great problem 
with me to know how we could get hold of 
these gambling men. Tney never went to 
church. We hired the Governor’s Guard's Hall, 
holding twelve or fifteen hundred people. 
Not one ef them was there. ‘‘ Well,’ 1 said, 
“if they do not come to us, we will go to 
them.’? Every day we went right down into 
that street among the gamblers, the sporting 
men—they do not like to be called gamblers. 
We got a big wagon, with an organ onit, and a 
dozen or twenty singers and all the ministers ; 
and we used to go down there to speak to 
them. They found out we lovedthem. We 
used to tell them stories to interest them. We 
continued, and finally we got them into the 
meeting, and they came regularly. Some of 
them cameto me and said: “Igo upthere and 
can’t getin.’’ ‘‘ Well,’ said I, ‘“‘ we will have 
some reserved seats foryou.’’ Every night you 
would see about two hundred chairs turned 
over, and we gave to those sporting men printed 
tickets, with the words ‘‘Admit the Bearer.”’ 
The ushers were instructed to give them those 
seats. So they got interested. A great many 
of them came to the meetings, and became 
friendly to me personally. One day some 
Christie’s Minstrels came to the city; and they 
got a band and four horses and tried to drive 
right through the open-air meeting. Those 
sporting men nearly turned their wagon upside 
down. They wouldn’t have it. They knew 
that we were their friends, and they wouldn’t 
see us insulted in any way. The meeting went 
on. Finally, one day a gentleman came to me 
and said: ‘“‘ Mr. Hammond, will you preach in 
my hall?’ ‘*What hall is it?’ ‘* Why, the 
Occidental Hall. Haven’t you heard about it ?” 
“No.” “ Rightup here. Come andsee it.”’ I 
went into it, and I never saw such a place in all 
my life. There was a bar clear across one end 
of it, lewd pictures all over it, beer-tables all 
around. Said he: “I am president of the 
Americus Club.’? ‘“ What is the Americus 
Club and what kind of a place is this?’ 
“Well,” said he, “this is our dance-hall and 
drinking-room.’”’” ‘*What is the Americus 
Club ?”? ** Well,” said he, “ night before last 
the Americus Club, of which | am president, 
danced here from midnight till morning.” 
“ Well, what is the Americus Club?” “It is 
composed of about two hundred fallen women 
and us sporting mtn.”’ Half-nude, lewd, aban- 
doned women and those two hundred gamblers 
dancing there from midnight to morning! 
“Why,”’ said I, ‘‘ Mr. Thatcher, I cannot think 
of speaking in a place like this. I cannot bring 
in Christian men and women here to help me, 
and I never go without help.” ‘‘Oh!” said 
he, ‘*Mr. Hummond, you misunderstand me, 
You shall be treated lixe a gentleman. Every 
one of those lewd pictures shall be taken away ; 





that barshall be covered. I will have a picture 








of the Crucifixion there over the piano. I will 
have this room seated. The whole thing wil 
cost me one hundred dollars, I make fifty dol- 
lars here every Sunday and it will cost me fifty 
dollars to get the hall in shape.” Said I: 
‘*Mr. Thatcher,’’ and I looked him square in 
the eye, ‘‘ will you have the kindness to an 
swer me one question plainly ?” ‘‘ Certainly.” 
“Mr. Thatcher, what is your motive in all 
this? Away down deep in your heart, tell me 
honestly what is your motive?” Said he: “My 
motive is a good one. Away over in New 
Hampshire I have an old praying mother 
and a Christian father; and, though I have 
been an outcast for thirty years, and 
have not been in the house of God for 
that time, I have not forgot the teachingg 
of my old mother, or the instructions of my 
old father, or the Bible he used to read, and 
when I see a man trying to do good,-as I know 
you are, there is something that says, and I 
can’t help it: ‘Give him a helping hand.’ Now, 
I am the only man in Denver that can get those 
abandoned women and those gamblers together 
in this hall. They will obey me and they will 
all be here; and your friends will be treated as 
well as you ever werein any churchin your 
life.” ‘All right, Mr. Thatcher, give me your 
hand. We will be here next Sunday at five 
o’clock.”? ‘*Why won’t you come earlier ?” 
“‘T have an open-air meeting appointed right 
under your window here at three o’clock.” I 
had consulted no minister, a thing I hardly 
ever did before—for I feel I am justa shep- 
herd’s dog of these ministers, and that I ought 
to consult them; but the circumstances were 
peculiar, and 1 knew that every one of them 
would say it would never do, in the world. So 
I just sprang the trap and went ahead. Next 
morning everybody was thunderstruck. ‘‘ Ham. 
mond will preach ion Occidental Hall next Sun- 
day afternoon, at five o’clock.’”? People came 
at me and said: ‘‘They put that in asa hoax, 
didn’t they? Just a joke on you.” ‘No, 
sir.”? ‘What! Why there was a man shot 
there the other night! You going there?” 
“Yes, lam going there, and the Lord is going> 
with us. Don’t be alarmed. You needn’t goif 
you don’t want to. Three hundred of Gideou’s 
band, I reckon, will go.”’ It went like wild-fire 
through all the town and all the region 
around ; and when three o’clock came there 
were at least 5,000 people, a mass of people, at 
the open-air meeting under the eaves of that 
Occidental Hall. The Occidental Hall also was 
filled with this class of people of whom I 
speak, At five o’clock we went up there, feel- 
ing solemn. Every minister of the city, I 
think, was on the platform. <A band of re- 
fined, cultivated Christian ladies were there as 
singers. We told them of Jesus and his love. 
We didn’t stand there and say: ‘‘ You are the 
chief of sinners. You deserve Hell every one 
of you—you miserable harlots, you miserable 
debauchees, you miserable gamblers.”” Nota 
word of that. It was all love. We said: 
“Jesus has loved you. God the Father loves 
you. Jesus has said that the publicans and 
harlots go into the kingdom before the self- 
righteous Pharisees.’’ We spoke to them ten- 
derly of Him who saved a Mary Magdalene. 
Oh! there was weeping there! Assoon as I 
had done, Mr. Thatcher came to me and said: 
“Mr. Hammond, I want to have you speak to 
my friend Joe So-and-so.’?> And he went 
around and introduced me to the leading gam- 
blers; and the ladies went among the fallen, 
and told them of Jesus and of his blood that 
cleanseth from allsin. We went right from 
that Occidental Hall to the Governor’s Guard’s 
Hall. We had a meeting there till half-past 
eleven that night. The next night, as I entered 
the hall, | saw a manso drunk he could not 
stand. AsI passed him, he says: ‘‘ How are 
you, old fellow?’ I turned and spoke kindly 
tohim. I showed him to a seat. Who was 
he? Iwill get to the end of my story pretty 
soon, and I will tell you who he was. Let me 
go back seven years. See that Christian mother 
in that humble cot in England. The doctor 
has been there and told her that she has only a 
short time to live. Her boy comes in—the very 
one that said ‘‘ How are you, old fellow?” He 
sits down to eat. The mother says: ‘‘ My boy, 
Thomas, | want you to bea Christian. The 
doctor has been here, and says I am soon to die. 
Oh! Thomas, I want you to love Jesus, who 
has been my stay and support and comfort. I[ 
want you to love him who died on Calvary’s 
cross for you. He will make you happy here ; 
and when you come to die, as I must soon do, 
he will make your pillow soft and peaceful.” 
*‘Mother, if you don’t stop talking to me on 
the subject of religion I will throw this knife 
at you.”? These were his words. This is no 
fancy picture lam drawing. Every word of it, 
from beginning to end, is solemn truth. I will 
give you names and everything, if you want 
them. What I am saying to-night is being 
printed, every word of it, and it will go to 
Denver. Were I to make any misstatements, I 
should hear of them right away. Thomas 
Bunn said in England: ‘‘ Mother, if you don’t 
stop talking to me, I will throw this knife at 
you.” She kept on talking, and he seized the 


came to him that day. 





knife and dashed it at her head, and rose, say- 
ing: ‘‘I am going to sea, and will never darken 
your door again.”” Thomas Bunn wett to sea, 
He roamed the billows for six long years ; got 
tired of it, came to Denver, became a fast boy— 
gambling, drinking, licentious, everything that 
is low and vile; sometimes up, sometimes 
down ; sometimes with pockets full of money, 
sometimes a bar-tender. And that Sunday, the 
day before, he was a bar-tender in the 
Occidental Hall; but, as Mr. Thatsher told 
him to close the bar, he did so. He never 
went to the meeting; but the meeting 
( He was one of 
those that packed that Occidental Hall, which 
was quite large, holding from six to ten 
hundred. I state it guardedly. Some said 
there was a thousand present. The word 
spoken there was sent home by the Spirit of 
God. The arrows of the King that day were 
sharp in the heart of one of the King’s 
enemies ; but he fought against his convictions. 
Next day something said : ‘‘Go to the meeting 
to-night.’’? Andthe Devil said: ‘* No, don’t you 
go. Get drunk, so you can’t go.”? And hedid 
get drunk. He got so drunk he thought he 
could not walk. Still that invisible Hand led 
him to the meeting. The mother’s prayers were 
being answered. Oh! God grant that your 
mother’s prayers will be answered to-night. 
He was mad at himself because he could. not 
keep away from that door; and, when he got 
across the threshold, bis last resort was to in- 
sult me and have me give him over to a police- 
man, so that he would be put into jail. He 
would rather go to jail than stay in that meet- 
ing. ‘*The mud and I are fast friends.”? He 
didn’t want to be converted. He talked like 
that old ship I told about; but he said the kindly 
manner in which I spoke to him was the first 
thing that touched his heart. My not being in- 
sulted, taking him politely and giving him aseat, 
made him feel that Christians had something 
that he didn’t know about by experience. 
Next morning he rose and dressed himself. 
When about to leave his room, something said : 
“Get down on your knees and pray.”? And he 
did so, and that Tuesday morning he came in 
tothe Governor’s Guard’s Hall, where the morn- 
ing prayer-meeting was held, and he stcod up 

and said ‘‘ Pray for me.” And we did pray for 

him. Christians gathered around him, and 

they pointed him to the Lamb of God, bleed- 
ing, dying, agonizing, atoning for the sins of 
the world by the sacrifice of himself on Cal- 

vary’s cross. And Thomas Bann believed in 

Jesus, in his mother’s Jesus, in his mother’s 

God ; and the moment he did it the Holy Spirit 
changed his heart. He was converted ; turned 
right about from going down to death and 

hell. Well, you say: “‘How long did it last? 
That isthe question.’’ It lasts now. I have 
corresponded with that man month in and 
month out. Wingfield Scott, of the Baptist 
Church which Thomas Bunn joined, took care 
of him, and the last I heard he was studying 
for the ministry. He was one of the miss- 
ing links. He could go down among those 
gamblers and reach them when we ministers 
could not. 

Now, my friends, a few closing words, and I 
will not keep you longer. What are you going 
to do now? Will you turn? That is the 
question. Or will you go madly on? Will you 
turn to-night? When I was here two years 
ago, I went up to the Geysers with Foss, the 
famous stage-driver ; and I was wonderfully in- 
terested seeing those six horses go around those 
eurves. LIoften said to him: ‘‘ Foss, you will 
tip us all over yet.’”? ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘ you 
might thivk so. But you wouldn’t if youonly 
knew the power of this brake. See my foot 
there? Inever take my foot off that brake ; 
never. I can stop all the horses with this brake 
and my rein, no matter how fast we are going. 
I can bring them all up standing in double 
quick time.’ One of your California stage 
drivers was on his dying bed, and he was some- 
what delirious. As he lay there, they saw him 
putting his right foot out, feeling after some- 
thing. They watched him. A look of agony 
was on his countenance. Still he would reach 
out that foot. Finally, just before he breathed 
his last, he said: ‘Oh! oh!—I am—l am—I 
am on—I am on the down grade; and I can’t 
reach the brake!” And he plunged into 
eternity. Oh! how dreadful to be riding with 
Foss and have the brake give way, with six 
horses and twenty passengers plunging thou- 
sands of feetdown. Howdreadful! But,oh! 
sinner, the time is coming when you will see it 
is more dreadful to be on the down grade, and 
not be able to reach the brake, not able to turn 
from going down, down, down to death. Oh! 
will you turn to-night ? 

Three students, Englishmen, were going 
down the Alps ; and they came to a place where 
a little snow had fallen. The guide said: 
“You must not.go down there. Here is the 
path. There is danger there.” ‘Oh! I'll risk 
it. I'll risk it.” “But I won't.” “But Pil 
risk it. Wewillrisk it. We are all four bound 
together. If you slip, I will hold you; andif I 
slip, you will holdme. We won’t all three slip 


together, it isn’t likely.” They dragged the 
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guide along, against his will, and on and on 
they went. By and by they came to a greater 
declivity, and one slipped, and he pulled the 
other and the other; and the other and they 
slipped faster and faster, and they every one 
went over the precipice. I used that illustra- 
tion in Baptist Noel’s church, in London, where 
I was preaching, and a. lady shrieked out right 
down in the center of the church and wept so 
loudly that I had to stop preaching. Who was 
she? ‘*Ah!’’ said she, ‘‘one of those three 
young men was my brother.”’ 

My friends, suppose I had been on a little 
eminence right above, and I had seen hur- 
dreds of people going on that same path, and. 
as they approached that declivity, going faster 
and faster, down, down to death, and [ had 
seen those three young men coming to that 
same dangerous path, and I was a fiw rods 
above them, what would you expect me to say? 
“Young gentlemen, [ would advise you not 
to go that way,’’ and then turn to my book to 
read, and let them go? I tell you every one of 
you would say: ‘‘Mr. Hammond. you are a 
cruel wretch!” “Why?” ‘You knew 
those men would go down there to death, sud- 
denly; and you acted asif you didn’t care the 
snap of your finger. You just said, politely, 
‘[ advise you not to go down there’; and then 
you turned to your book and you read. You 
knew they would perish. You are an unfeeling 
mouster.’’ I say so, too. 

Some of yousay: ‘‘ Well, vow, I mean to be 
a Christian. I donot intend to be lost. But I 
do not think that I can be a Christian to- 
night.”?> I haveonly onething more to say, and 
then I shall be done. 

O God, as this meeting is now drawing to 
a close, let thy Spirit rest down upon us. Thou 
only canst speak effectually to these dear 
friends. Thou only canst show them their dan- 
ger. Thou only canst lead them to turn from 
the error of their way. O God, help every 
Christian now to pray during the few moments 
that remain. And to thy name shall be the 
glorf. 

There was a revival at Kirkaldy, in Scotland. 
A minister dreamed that he went down to the 
realms of darkness. There was a great con- 
clave of evil spirits. Beelzebub sat upon the 
throne. The question was: ‘‘ How ehall we 
counteract the influence of the Spirit of God in 
Kirkaldy?” ‘‘Who will go?”? ‘I will go,” 
said one. ‘‘And what will you tell them?” 
“<T will tell them there is no God.” ‘Tella 
Scotchman there is no God? The Scotchman 
has the Bible. He has hiseyes open. Avaunt! 
Who will go?” ‘I will go,’’ said another evil 
spirit, ‘What will youtell them?” “f will 
tell them there is po Hell.” ‘ What! tell a 
Scotchman that the God of the Universe has 
not gota prison? A Scotchman tbat reads his 
Bible? A Scotchman that knows that all the 
most dreadful descriptions inthe New Testa- 
ment of a place of future punishment are from 
the lips of the Lord Jesus Ctrist himself? 
They will laugh at you. Avaunt! Who will 
go?” “Twill go.”? ‘And what will you tell 
them??? ‘I will tell them that Jesus Christ 
was not divine.” ‘‘ What! tell a Scotchman 
that Jesus Christ was not divine? A Scotch- 
man that knows that the whole Gospel of John 
was written to prove the divinity of the Lord 
Jesus Christ? They will laugh at you. Go to 
America, if you will, and teach such doctrines; 
but you cannot do it successfully in Scotland. 
Avaunt! Who will go?’’ “I will go.’”’ ‘ And 
what will you tell them?” ‘I will tell them 
there isa God. I will tell them he has a moral 
government, administered by laws. I will tell 
them there is no law without a penalty. I will 
tell them they have all broken that law—that 
law given in love and mercy. I will tell them 
they are all justly exposed to the terrible pen- 
alty of that law. I will tell them that Jesus 
Christ was divine; that he died on the cross to 
save sinners from the everlasting penalty, and 
the penalty that would be visited upon them 
in this place forever. I will tell them that 
Jesus suffered agonies untold for them. I will 
tell them how he suffered in Gethsemane. I 
will tell them that in Pilate’s hall he was buf- 
feted and scourged and spit upon. I will tell 
them that on the cross he endured the hidings 
of his Father’s face for them. I will tell them 
that on Calvary’s cross he bore their sins in his 
own body on the tree, that they might be saved 
from Hell, saved from sin and sorrow on earth, 
saved forever in Heaven. I will tell every 
anxious, weeping sinner in _—— that the 
moment he goes and believes in Jesus the 
Holy Spirit will change his heart, aud he will 
be converted and turned from going down to 
death and Hell. I will tell them that Jesus 
stands ready to receive them; thatthe Holy 
Spirit stands ready at any time to work that 
great, that saving change upon them. Yes, in 
a word,’ said the evil spirit, addressing 
Beelzebub, ‘‘I will tell them anything 
that any Evangelical minister would 
tell a company of anxious  inquirers, 
almost persuaded to become _ Christians. 
But,”’ said he—and ah! he said it with a satanic 
laugh, with a knowing leer—‘‘I will whisper in 
the ear of every weeping sinner in Kirkaldy: 
‘There is time enough yet. Time enough yet.’ 
I will walk upand down those aisles, and 
wherever I see a tear dropped, wherever I see a 
labored sigh, oh! I will bend over and say: 
‘Sinner, that is all right, that is all true, what 
your minister says. It is all necessary ; you 
should be converted before you die. But there 
is time enough yet; time enough yet.’’’ Beel- 
zebub cried : ‘‘ Away! away! away! Thou art 
the one. Fly away to Kirkaldy. Whisper it 
in the ear of every weeping sinner: ‘Time 
enough yet Time enough yet.’”? Oh! that is 
what the Devil is doiug here to-night. While 
for nearly two hours I have been, with aching 
head and weary frame, saying: “ Turn ye, why 
will ye die?’ while { have been telling you 
that delays are dangerous, there has been an- 
other preacher here. Iam your friend ; but he 
is yourenemy. He wants to drag you with him 
down to the pit. And he it is that is whisper- 
ing: “Time enough yet.’? Oh! who is the 
preacher you will listen to? Will you heed the 
words of your common enemy, or will you heed 
the words of yourfriend ? Yea, will you heed the 
words of your Heavenly Father, who loves you 
and who with paternal accents and in tender- 
ness cries: ‘‘Turn ye. I have given my Son to 
die for you’? 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE “TUNKERS” IN COUNCIL. 


‘* Tae General Council, together with a mul- 
titude of visitors, having assembled in the ap- 
pointed building—a large barn belonging to 
Obadiah Over, at New Enterprice, in Morrison’s 
Cove, Bedford County, Pa.—on the morning of 
May 22d, 1877, the standing comngttee entered 
for the purpose of beginning the labors of the 
first morning session.”’ 

This is the opening sentence of the report of 
the annual meeting of the Brethren for 1877. 
Who are the Brethren? This is the only name 
they give to their denomination. To the 
world they are known as Tunkers, or Dunkers, 
or Duvkards, or Tumblers, or German Bap- 
tists. The world, however, knows but little of 
these people. Neither have the cyclopedias 
found out much about them. ‘‘Appleton’s,’’ for 
instance, says there were about 8,000 of them 
in 1859, ‘*since which time there has been but 
little change ’’; while ‘‘ Johnson’s ’”’ says they 
number about 100,000. The latter statement ac- 
cords with the claim recently made by the 
Brethren themselves. One of their number is 
taking a census, and has received returns from 
5,827 members, so far, of whom the majority 
are in Pennsylvania, [lliucis, and Indiana. He 
says, in publishing his first batch of statistics: 
‘© We will number over 100,000.” 

What is known about these people is gath- 
ered mainly from an article in a book printed 
in 1844, The denomination, it appears, origin- 
ated at Schwartzenau, Germany, in 1708. The 
creed of the first church was simply the Bible. 
It was congregatioral in polity and held to 
immersion as the right form of baptism. They 
were called Tunkers, or ‘‘ dippers,” on account 
of their peculiar mode of baptism. They prac- 
tice trine immersion, with the laying on of 
hauds and prayer, bending the person over 
forward to immerse bim. They anoint their 
sick with oil for recovery, wash one avother’s 
feet, and try in every respect to conform to the 
practices of the apostolic age, as recorded in 
the New Testament. The Church in America 
was formed of immigrants from Germany. 
For some time the denomination had no 
churches in this couutry, the members meeting 
in private houses for worship ; but it now has 
quite a number of meeting-houses. All their 
members are free to speak in public worship, 
and from amoug those who exhibit the most 
talent in speaking their bishops (pastors) and 
teachers are choser. The extent of education 
and training of most of their ministers is, there- 
fore, probably very limited. The ministers 
draw no salary, or, at least, did not formerly. 

Judging from the “ Report’’ before us, the 
business of the Council is transacted in this 
way: There is a standing committee, which re- 
ceives and arranges queries from the churches 
and from district meetings. If no answer be at- 
tacbed to a query when reccived, the committee 
attaches one and brings them before the Coun- 
cil, which proceeds to discuss and act upon 
them. The committee also selects the officers 
of the Council. The moderator of the Council 
this year was D. P. Sayler. On taking the 
chair, he remarked that it had always been the 
custom of the Brethren to meet annually in 
council to decide.disputes among them, as was 
the manner of the apostles. The first query acted 
upon was one from Southern Missouri, asking 
whether evangelists or traveling ministers ought 
not to be restrained unless they conform to the 
order of the Brethren in the matter of dress and 
in non-conformity to the world. The answer 
“‘yes”? was affixed to the query. One or two 
members spoke against the adoption of the 
query,on the ground that the denomination 
ought not require more than the Gospel does. 
“‘ We are to be careful,’’ one said, ‘‘not to add 
to the written Word.’’ The majority thought, 
however, that the unity of the brotherhood 
would be better preserved by the passage of the 
query ; so it was adopted, without a dissenting 
voice. Then came a number of petitions sug- 
gesting changes in the General Council. One 
petition objected to the present mode of hold- 
ing the Council, as expensive and uusatisfactory, 
and suggested that the Council be constituted 
of delegates in the proportion of one to every 
400 members and of the standing committee. 
Another wanted a quadrennial, instead of an 
annual meeting. The moderator deprecated 
the making of changes. One change prepared 
the way for another. The fathers had con- 
ducted the business of the Brethren for 150 
years by the present method, and be hoped no 
sweeping changes would be made. A commit- 
tee was appointed to consider and report on 
the matter. The report recommended that no 
changes be made, but by unanimous vote the 
subject was postponed until next year. 

A subject on which there was much discus- 
sion was whether the standing or the rolling 
(coat) collar conforms to the old order recog- 
nized by the brotherhood. J. P. Ebercole said 
the standing collar had been the collarin use 
in the Miami Valley since his childhood. The 
moderator came very near settling the question 
by the facts he was able to give. His great 
graudfather, he said, who was baptized in 1752, 





wore the standing collar; so did his grand- 
father and father. He himself knew that his 
grandfather did, because when the latter ded 
the speaker’s father took his coat and wore it 
out; and when this moderator’s father died he 
(the moderator) did the same with the paternal 
coat. His grandfather also wore buckskin 
breeches. “One of the delegates said departures 
from the order, such as the wearing of rolling 
collars and buttons, always caused trouble ; 
and the matter would grow worse and worse 
until the old order was established. Mr. Beer 
thought that those who wore the rolling collar 
should be excluded from the deliberations of 
the Council. Finally, it was decided that the 
standiog collar is the regulation collar, and the 
rolling-collar Brethren will be compelled to 
have their coats altered. 

The keeping of musical instruments in the 
houses of some of the Brethren occasioned 
considerable discussion. One of the delegates 
said the practice was growing, and in ten years, 
if unchecked, the instruments would be found 
in churches, along with choirs. The Council 
decided that the Brethren ought not te have 
such things in their houses. Next aquery was 
considered in regard to the sisters wearing 
fashionable hats at the communion. The 
Council decided, without discussion, that the 
sisters must “ not wear any hats at all, at com- 
munion or any other time,’’ and that elders and 
Overseers who encourage or allow sisters to 
wear hats shall be dealt with as transgressors. 

Among other questions decided were these: 
It was recommended that the brethren abstain 
from voting, for fear that it would lead to a 
surrender of the non-resistant principles of the 
brotherhood ; and for the same reason it was 
advised that a brother should not accept the 
office of school director in Pennsylvania, be- 
cause he might have to collect school tax, and 
even imprison a citizen for non-payment of tax. 
It was decided that bymn-books should be, 
plainly bound and without gilt. This decision 
the moderator opposed. He had, he said, an 
old Bible which the Brethren had used many 
years ago, and “ it was well ironed with brass.” 
But the Council decided that there was a differ- 
ence between gilt and brass. Nearly every 
Council receives queries in regard to feet-wash- 
ing. It appears that there are two modes: one 
called the single mode, where one person 
washes the feet and another wipes them; 
and another, called the double mode, where 
one. person both washes and wipes. It was 
stated that the double mede was grow- 
ing in favor, and the Council passed 
an order giving any church “full liberty to 
wash by each member girding him or herself 
and both wash [ing] and wipe [ing] the feet of 
another, when it can be done in peace and har- 
mony.” Recently some of the churches have 
erected baptismal pools in their church-houses, 
and a query was addressed to the Council ask- 
ing if baptism in a church-pool, instead of in a 
stream, is valid. The Council said it was. In 
regard to dress, it was decided that, even though 
applicants for membership wore a plainer dress 
than that of the Brethren, they could not be 
admitted unless willing to wear the garb of the 
Brethren ; and members were refused permis- 
sion to become connected in lyceums or debat- 
ing socleties where there were theatrical per- 
formances or exercises for mere amusement. 

These are the principal subjects acted upon 
by the General Council in a session extending 
through four days. 

—— 


Some of the members of the Society of 
the Holy Cross have hastened to declare their 
ignorance of its contents and their repudiation 
of the “book.” The Society has upward of 270 
members, all clergymen. It is said that some 
of the bishops have resolved not to give fresh 
licevses to clergy belonging to the Society. 
The subject has been brought up in the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury. In the Upper House 
the Bishop of London moved a resolution re- 
specting the work, ‘‘ The Priest in Absolution,” 
eetting forth that, in consequence of recent 
events with regard to the practice of confession, 
the president be requested to call the atten- 
tion of the Lower House to a declaration 
adopted by the Housein July, 1873, and to in- 
vite their immediate consideration of the same. 
This declaration set forth that the Church, by 
her formularies, knows no such words as 
‘sacramental confession.’”” The subject was 
likewise referred to in the Lower House, where 
Prebendary Gibbs presented a gravamen, set- 
ting forth that great scandal had been caused 
by the extract which Lord Redesdale had read 
from the book in question, and requesting the 
Upper House to take steps to remove that 
scandal, and make it manifest that the Pro- 
vincial Synod of Canterbury strongly object to 
the practices and doctrines inculcated therein. 
It is rumored that ata friendly conference be- 
tween the Archbishdp of Canterbury and repre- 
sentatives of the Society of the Hcly Cross the 
latter agreed to withdraw the objectionable 
book. 


....Bishop Perry has only been settled over 
his;diocese (Iowa) eight months; but in this 
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period he has done a great deal of work, and 
work, too, which is not very heartily apptoved 
by some of the Low Churchmen. Mr. Lang- 
ford reviews the Bishop’s convention address 
and criticises this sentence: “I was ordained 
a bishop of the Church Catholic of Christ on 
the 10th of September, 1876.” The Bishop 
then went on to say that he had deposed four 
clergymen, withdrawn the licenses of two, and 
begun proceedings against two others. He 
had also abolished ten parishes and erected a 
cathedral parish in Davenport. Mr. Langford, 
in further review, says : 

“The cover of the journal presents a calen- 
dar of parochial offerings, and of vestry and 
parish meetings recommended by the Bishop 
and standing committee. Another recom- 
mendation urges immediate action on the part 
of every vestry, congregation, or mission in 
the diocese in placing all their church property 
in the hands of the trustees of funds and do- 
nations for the diocese, or in the hands of the 
Bishop and his successors. Then we learn what 
the Bishop means by his recommendation, for 
he declares that he will withhold his endorse- 
ment from any parish which fails to do this. 
Ecclesiastical censure, ecclesiastical discipline 
threatened, not against a recusant individual, 
but against whole bodies of clergy and laity, 
who may neglect to comply with a recom- 
mendation of the Bishop.” 

----Some important business is to come be- 
fore the Protestant Episcopal General Conven- 
tion next fall, in Boston. The Convention is, 
however, a very conservative body and there is 
no fear that it will take any action to disturb 
the peace of the Church. The subjects of 
suffragan bishops, provincial synods, the es- 
tablishment of an order of deaconesses, 
the disciplining of divorced members who 
marry again, rubrical revision, lessons for the 
week days of Lent were before the last General 
Convention and come regularly before the 
next. Itis also probable that Ritualism will 
receive its share of attention, and the proposal 
to change the name of the Church will un- 
doubtedly be discussed in the Convention. 
There is dissatisfaction with the present name, 
because it does not represent the Church as a 
part of the Catholic or Universal Church and 
of apostolic origin ; and it makes of the Church 
a sect, inasmuch as other churches use the word 
Episcopal in their titles. Dr. De Koven pro- 
poses a Constitutional Commission, to consider 
if any and what change is desirable. The En- 
glish Church Times, speaking of the proposed 
change, wonders how the American brethren 
have so long “‘ endured a nickname s0 disgrace- 
ful, so misleading, and so untrue.” 


....The English Ritualists have now opened 
a campaign against the Established Church. 
The first meeting of the Church League, under 
the presidency of Mr. Mackonochie, met the 
question boldly, and not without opposition, 
the first resolution declaring “that the true 
idea of the Christian Church is opposed to 
union with the state.”” The chairman, in bis 
opening speech, referred to the fact that an 
association of Nonconformists had been in ex- 
istence for some time, withthe same object in 
view as the League had ; but, little by little, it 
had come intothe minds of the people of the 
Church that Churchmen, and not Nonconform- 
ists, were the proper persons to concern them- 
selves in regard to the divorce of church and 
state. The first resolution given above was 
moved by Archdeacon Denison, who said he 
could not hesitate in choosing catholicity with- 
out establishment in preference to establish- 
ment without catholicity. Some of the mem- 
bers disagreed with the chairman, hold- 
ing that, though the union of church and 
state is a matter of indifference, it is not 
sound policy for Churchmen to agitate for a 
separation. 

...-A correspondent of The Churchman is 
writing some interesting letters from Egypt in 
regard to the Coptic Church. This church is 
frequently brought to the notice of Christen- 
dom by its intolerance of Christian mission- 
aries who are working within its territory, some 
account of which we gave some time ago, on 
the authority of Dr. Waddington, of London. 
The Churchman’s correspondent says the 
Copts practice preaching more than the Rus- 
sian Church does. The churches have regular 
pulpits, from which earnest sermons of an hour 
to an hour anda half arepreached. They prac- 
‘tice circumcision, but not as a religious rite. 
| The priests haye an enlarged sense of the re- 
sponsibility of their position and of their 
duties to the people. The Church rests on a 
sound doctrinal basis, and there are no super- 
stitious practices which should prevent more 
cordial relations between the Coptic and the 
Anglican communion. 


....The second annual report of the Board 
of French Evangelization of the Canada Pres- : 
byterian Church, whose work lies among the 
French Catholics of the Dominion, states that 
a large measure of success has accompanied 
the labors of the missionaries and colporteurs 
of the Board, and an increasing spirit of liber- 
ality has been manifested by the people in the 
support of this department. While the num- 
ber of missionaries reported last year as em- 





ployed by the Board was 25, the number at 











die 


present is 41. The Synod of the Evangelical 
Church, organized several years ago, when the 
French Canadian Missionary Society aban- 
doned its labors among thé French, has been 
disbanded, and its members have applied for 
admission to the General Assembly. Three 
new churches were built last year, under the 
auspices of the Board. 


....Mr. Tooth, the Ritualistic ‘‘martyr,” has 
replied to the letter of sympathy from Dr. Mor- 
gan Dix, of this city, J. H. Hopkins, and others. 
He says: 

**It has become the duty of Churchmen to re- 
sist, at any cost, the encroachment of secular 
autnorityin matters spiritual. But let me assure 
you of my willing, my unreserved submission 
to every claim to my obedience on the old lines 
of the Church—claims governed by canon law 
and the rule of primitive and catholic antiquity. 
Begging that you will continue toremember me 
at the altar, tovether with the people committed 
to my charge, and assuring you that I value 
very highly the word of encouragement which 
you have addressed to me, I remain yours very 
faithfully in our Blessed Lord.” 


«.»-The Evangelical . Association (German 
Methodists) believe heartily in catechetical in- 
struction, and most of the conferences have 
something to say about it annually. The past 
year renewed attention has been given to the 
subject, and the conferences pledge themselves 
to see that the plan is more faithfully carried out 
in the future than it has been in the past. This 
body, by the way, has a flourishing conference 
in Germany and Switzerland, which Bishop 
Dubs has just presided over at Basel, Switzer- 
land. Eleven preachers were received on pro- 
bation. Six new churches were dedicated 
during the year and there were revivals on 
nearly every station. 


.. The fifty-first annual meeting of the Con- 
gregational General Conference of Maine was 
held in Calais, near the border of the Queen’s 
territory. It was a very interesting session. 
The principal topics discussed related to the 
recent revivals, their prominent features and 
special lessons; evangelistic work: the duty 
and privilege of cheerful giving for the main- 
tenance of all benevolent objects by everyone, 
according to their ability ; the moral and relig- 
ious needs of the state, and how to meet them. 
The total of members is 20,909—a net increase 
of 937. 

..The general agents of the different 
boards of the reunited Methodist Protestant 
Church met in annual council at Springfield, 
O., recently. Reports and plans from each de- 
partment were presented and discussed and 
the conclusions are to be announced. ‘The 
sole object seemed to be to harmonize all the 
elements of denominational power, to unify, 
utilize, and advance all the means acknowl- 
edged by the Church.”’ 


.-The Methodist Episcopal Conference of 


Sweden was held in June, at Carlskrona, Bishop 
Audrews presiding. Several hundred acces- 
sions for the year were reported. The total 
of members and probationers now exceeds 6,000. 


..The Congregational Methodists 
small body, existing mainlyin Georgia and ad- 
jacent states. They held tneir General Con- 
ference recently in Mount Zion, Miss. They 
number about 10,000 members. 

-»--The Royal Consistory of Berlin has 
summoned before it two Rationalist pastors— 
Rhode and Hosbach, of whom'we spoke last 
week—for an explanation of the doctrines they 
hold. 

.. The British ministry having been defeated 
in the House of Lords on the Burials Bill, the 


bil! has been withdrawn until next year. 
a 








THE most chaste and delicate perfumes for the 
handkerchief are Dr. Price’s Unique Perfumes. 
They will delight all who use them. 


A Solace for the Aged. 

IN the decline of life, as the vigor of the system 
wanes, and infirmities attack it to which in early life it 
was a stranger, the use of a safe medicina! stimulant 
is highly advisable. Nothing, as experience shows, 
is so admirably adapted to the wants of old people 
as Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. It is areal solace to 
the aged and the best safeguard they can possibly 
use against the complaints to which they are pecu- 
liarly liable. Itinvigorates the body and cheers the 
mind, is pure, agreeable. and effective. Rheum- 
atism, lumbago, and gout are more frequently de- 
veloped in age than in youth or middle life. Os- 
tetter’s Bitters are an excellent remedy for those 
vainful disorders and also fortify the system against 
them. They never create undue excitement, are 
gentle in their action,and are infinitely purer than 
the unmedicated stimulants of commeice. 


MADAME FOY’S 


Corset Skirt Supporter 
Increases in = Seuientty every 


for HEALTH. ‘COMFORT, and 
STYLE acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all leading jobbers 
j and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
ANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & RMON. 
New Haven, Conn. 


REMOVED, Worms 


p Head and ail, 

















Tap 


in Two Hours, 
with safety and without pain to the patient. Pre- 
pared by G. 8. Brown, M.D., Hartford, Conn. Send 


fq Circulars to 


KING & SMITH, Sole we wer 
HARTEOKD, CONN 


are &4 
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DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
ealtin ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the health-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is tree Hp A the organic 
impastsios of the surf. Heat sale ret 

y 


aay st., N.Y. 
HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land. making glad many a household who have 
long suffered trom the gioom reflected from some 
poor, despondent heey oe in — home eircie. If 
your druggist does not keep it, send to Proprietor, 
STARR H. AMBLER. Wholesale ‘Drugaist, 36 Vesey 

Street. New York. Treatise on Dyspepsia sent irec. 
TN A a. 


PIANOS. ORGANS. ETO. 
HIGHEST HONORS 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


THE 


SHONINGER 


ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 


BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


“The B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’S exhibit 
as the best [ustruments ata price rendering them 
po ssibie to a large class of purchasers, having «a com- 

vination of Reeds and Bells, producing novel and 
pleasing effects. containing many desirable improve- 
ments, will stand longer in dry or damp climate, less 
liable to get out of order, all the boards being made 
three-ply, put together soit is impossible for them to 
either shrink, swell, or s HE | Aateal OR- 
GANS AW ARDED T His RA 

New styles and prices = ust issued, Noh are, in ac- 
cordance with our rule, the BEST ORGAN for the 
least money. 

We are prepared to appoint a few new Agents. 

A liberal discount to the Clergy, Sunday-schools, 
Teachers, Churches, and oe 

Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN €0., 


97 to 123 Chestnut st., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Broadway =r .F 














(Established 1846.] 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


>} Brattleboro, Vt. f 
ge Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO,, 


63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 
SUPERIOR, TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Send for Illustrated Price-list. 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO, 


WITH T 
Elliot Patent Tuning- “Slide and Action, 
is destined to be the PLANO OF THE FUTUR 

Exposure to moisture or dryness does net aes 
the action. It will stand in tunein any climate and 
is just the instrument for the seashore and for use 
on shipboard. The quantity of tone is as abundant 
asthe quality is artistic. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 


OFFICE AND Sey eee 6088 WASHINGTON ST. 
Globe T mente r Building). 

FACTORY 486 to 500 HARRISON AV., Boston, Mass. 

Orders promptly ated, 


EDUCATION. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 
CHESTER, Pa., opens SEPT. 12th. Location health- 
ful, grounds ample, buildings commodious. Thor- 
ough instruction in CIVIL ENGINEERING, the 
CLASSICS, and ENGLISH. — supervision of 
Cadets. For circuls a; apply 

Col. T ir, HYATT, President. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 27th, 1877, and 
ends June 26th, 1878. There isa recess of one week 
at Christmas and another in February. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated in the pext ; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by the same professors. By this plan the amount 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
ptial, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
thousand cases having been treated the past year. 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER. Dean, 


222 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 23 Union Square, New York. 

Miss M. J. YOUNG, after twelve years’ successful 
cmpomenee in the management of the “American 
School Institute,” has severed her connection there- 
with. and is now conducting her own Agency. 

Miss }oung supplies Professors, Tutors, Govern- 
esses, and Teachers for every department of in- 
struction; gives information to parents concerning 
schools; rents and sells school properties, etc. 

Families going abroad or spending the summer in 
the country promptly supplied with suitable ladies 
or gentlemen. 

REFERENCE, by permission, to prominent educa- 
tors in every section of the country, and also‘to 
many distinguished citizens 


For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Instruction in College wholly by permanent Pro- 
fessors, and inthe Academy by graduates of high 
scholarship. Aid given to promising young men 
needing it. The expenses very moderate. The Col- 
lege has graduated forty classes, has large and vul- 
uable cabinets and apparatus, with 27,000 a in 
the libraries. The next sores begins Au 
ANDREWS, 








Goatdnes. 
MARIETTA, O., July, 1877. 


MISS E. BOWEN’S FAMILY SCHOOL F OR 
“ix Pupils at Woodstock, Conn., will commence its 
eighth year Oct. 6th. Circulars furnished. 








EW HAVEN, CON 
seaaen and Sar Tilgtitute 
GEN. NLS School. 423d Ye Preparatory 


to College, Scientific Schools, or Business. 
physical training by military drilling, gymnastics, 
etc. Catalogues sent on application. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE for YOUNG 
LADIES, Pittstield, Mass., offers thorough cul- 
ture,in a very invigorating climate and eompsital 
location. Terms moderate. Address Rey. C. 
SPAR, the Principal, for circular. 


LINDEN HALL MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
for Girls, at Lititz, Lancaster Co., Pa. Founded 1794. 
Graduating Course “Harvard Univ. Preliminary Ex- 
am’iions for Women.” Rev.H. A.Brickenstein, Prin. 

CARLETON COLLEGE, KORTHOIELD, 
MINN. Open to both sexes. Four py oa of study. 
Fall Term begins Soypee 12th. Addre 

AS. W. STRONG, ‘President. 


COC INNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
Best sgh pee in Literature, Science, 

Languages, Paintin 
REV. DAVI 











,and 1sic. 
g a MOORE, D.D., President. 


DW, IGHT SEMINARY vor YOUNG 
A DIES, Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. Send for cir- 
culars to BENJA \MIN- Ww. DV WIGHT. 
ORT EDWARD ‘COLLEGIATE INATI- 
TUTE, N. V¥. Rates reduced to $1728 year. Facil- 
ities never , Fifteen teachers. A business 
course, college preparatory, and other graduxting 
courses, for both sexes, or any studies may be chosen. 
Fall term, Aug 3lst; Winter, Dec. 7th. Admission 
any time prgportionately, 
- K. KING, 1 D.D . Ko 


Preparatory Scientific School. 


WARREN AC ADEMY, pA gh MASS. 
For Circulars address L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 
HIGHL AND MILI TARY “AC ADEMY, , WORC Es- 
TER, MA ASS., for common and scientific pursuits, be 
gins its 22 2d year, Sept. 11, 1877. C. B. Metcalf, A.M., Sup. 











Kort Edward, N. in). 





EEKSKILL(N.Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. Send 
for Illustrated Circular, 40 pages, giving details. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
Literature. oe eogiten te) to foretenere. Thorough instruc- 
tion by Prof.B NER. Highest city references, 
Call at or address for circular 210 West 37th St.. N. Y¥. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETC. 

















PORTRAITS. 


REMOVED MAY ist TO 


No.37 Union Square. 


ELEVATOR FROM STREET. 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS. 








SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 
PERRY & 


112 and 114 William Street, New York. 


2 = ELEGANT CAbns. no two alike, with name, 
e) 10c., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
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Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


E.&H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY 
N. opposite wotroonnen, Stereo scopes and 
Views. Graphoscopes, Chro: and Frames, ae 
Photogra; hs of Calebrities wPhotegra: hic Trans 
encies, Convex Glasses, Photograp ic Mate Bie. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna ana Philadelphia, 





AGENTS WANTED. 





Ww AGENTS WANTED for the 
ORK DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
The Grand History of the World betore Adam 
Its dateless oS thrilling and mysterious changes 
in becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, won- 
gore and realities of Plan as shown by Science. 
jain clear, and easily understoud that all read it 
whe delight. Strongest by Nees nem Send for 
Circular, Terms, and Sample Illustrati 
Address J.C. McCURDY & CO. Philadelphia. 








00 MOODY & SANKEY —The only 

B K cena), suane tic, rl compete . 
ord o ese men and their works - 
AGENTS. ware of imitations. Send for circulars. 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., Hartford, Ct., or Chicago, Il. 
$66 a week in 
free. H. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
~ verms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


$552877 

$5 v0 $20 
4 e a day sure made by Agents seinns our 
‘102° 25% Chromos, Crayons, Picture and Chrom 10 
pas. 1225 samples, worth $45, sent, 


ts. lilustrated (Catalogue fres 
3 SONS, BOSTON. 





our own town. Ter.cs and $5 outtit 
IALLETT & CO., Portiand, Maine. 








we 8 , Wowk to Agents. Sam 


les FREE 
O. VICK BRY, Augusta, Maine. 





ger day at home. Samples worth % 
Free. ST:NSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 








ig Sostpaid, for SSO 














“BUFFORD'S (Estab'd 1890 
TRAVEL. Lind 

THE CREAT 
FALL RIVER LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTOR, 


via Newport and Fall River. 
THE MAMMOTH STEAMSHI?IS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


of this line are the largest, handsomest, and most cortly 

steamers in the world. Steamers leave New Yor 

dailv (Sanday® Jul Ist, to September 2d, ine.) ati 
P. M., from Pier nN North R ver. foot of Murray 
Street. Trains leave Boston at 4::0 and 6P.M daily 

(Sundays as above, at7 P.M.) No line can offer the 
accommodations presented by this favorite route, 


Only 49 Miles of Rail. 
Hye bos through Narragansett and Mount Hope Bays 
by daylight. Yo disagreeable night changes. ‘Tickets, 


staterooms. and berths secured on board steamers 
and at all the princifal hotels and ticket offices in 
New York; at 3_Old State House and O!d Colony 
Depot, Bosten. Music on board each steamer every 
evenin 

EO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


BORDEN & LOVELL, Agent. 


General Transatlantic Company. 


THE MAIL STEAMERS OF THIS 
Company, between New York and Havre, calling at 
Ply mouth (G, ie Vs for the landing of passengers, will 
sail from Pier 4 R., foot of Morton St., 

EVERY WEDNESDAY 


LABRADOR, SANGLIER,. 

FRANCE, TRUDELLE,. ee -Wed.. Aug. Ist. 9 A.M. 

*PEREIRE, DAURE, ed., Aug. 8th, 4 P. M, 
og OF PASSAGE IN Gon ‘ (including wine): 

TO HAVRE- First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $65 
Third. Cabin, $35. 

Steerage, $26, including wine, bedding, and utensils. 

TO PLYMOUTH, LONDON, or any railway station 
in England: 

First Cabin, $95 to $100, according to accommoda- 
tion; Second Cabin, $65; Phird € Jabin, $35; Steerage, 
$27, including everything as above. 

Return tickets at very reduced rates, available 
through England or France 

Steamers marked thus * G0 not carry steerage pus- 
awar i df. ht ly to 

‘or passage and freight app 
sae Ol JIS DE BEBI LAN. Nee nt, 55 Broadway. 








Weds July 25th,6 AM. 











NEW YORK AND PHILA DELPHIA NEW LINE. 
BOUND BROOK ROUT 
FOR TRENTON AND PHIL ADELPHI 

Leave New York for Trenton and Philadelphia at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, 11:30. A. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 
4p. M. for Trenton. 

Leave Philadeiphia from station North een ab, 
nia Railroad, — and —_ Streets, at 7:30, 9:30 
11:30 A. M.; 1:30, 4:15, 5:30, 12 P 

Ray: ‘Trenton for New York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 16:15 

3 12:15, 2:10, 4:50, 6:05 P. M. 

“tilman Drawing-Room Cars are_attached to the 

ae 4 M., 1:30, 5:30 P. M. trains from New York; tothe 

9:30 A: M. Pp. M. trains from Philade!phia ; 
aa Sleeping Cars to the 12 0 clock midnight trains 
from both New York and Philadelphia. 

SUNDAY oa ha ea New York and Phil- 
— hia at A. M., M. 

tk kets for sale at foot of Liberty St, Nos. 529 and 
oud pane ba at the principal hotels. all offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn, and at No. 4 
Court St., yng » Bagrage checked from residence 
to destination. DWILN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 





FOR 


Liverpool via Queenstown, 


The Liverpool and Great Western Steam Com- 
ph s United States Mail Steamers leave Pier No 
MOMTAnA seeegeee 


TUESDAY. oy Bist, at 9 A. 
OMING,, 


.. TUESDAY, Aug. 14th, at 9 A. Mi. 
WISCONSIN UU UESDAY, Aug. 28th, at 8 A.M. 


Cabin Passage, $55, $65, or $75 according to state- 
room; Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40. 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 


NO. 29 BROADWAY. 








95 Extra Fine Mixed 
) cts., postpaid. L. JO 


Cards, with name, 10 
NES & ( .. 











UIASTO POT 
io ~~ 
35670 372 SECOND AYE 
eS FE 
COR. ZI ** STREET. 


Nassau, N.Y. 








HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A, J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
DRS. STRONG’S INSTITUTE. 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


sa SUMMEXK HOME it is unsurpassed in ele- 
gance of finish, completeness of apport tments, and 
——— society. It cs wenneital 7 located. — 
ample grounds, near the neipa . ; 
Park. First-class T RE ISH, RUSSIAN, and 


h hs. 
other baths. RS. S. 8. & 8, BE. STRONG. 
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GREAT PREMIUM 





“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


BY FRANK B. CARPENTER. 


NEARLY THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUME '$ OF THIS BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 


This u.uadsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in‘regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. ™ author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 


‘written in a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, which there has been no effort to disguise, the book is, nevertheless, a, simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 
observation, fragmentary, but ¢rve in all esse ntial particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 
The incidents given were not in any sense isolated e axce »ptions to the ds vily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim bas been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 


revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.’ 
The book is crowded full of intercsting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘‘inner life” than can be 
found elsewhere, and is alt gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 


This really wonderful book---the copyright o1 which is now owned by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT---will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price;'$1:505 or it will be given 
away as a premium to Every Subscriber, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one 
year’s subscription, in advance. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
aiready a subscriber or not, who sends us 33 for one year’s subscription in advance we will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume rom the 








following list: 








1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 9. Bleak House. 532 pages. : 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 

3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 506 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 550 pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 356 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 15, The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of England, Master Humphrey’s 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. Clock, ete.. 560 pages. 


Each additional subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each subscriber for two years shall have two volumes, and.so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS we will send DICKENS COMPLETE 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
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NOTICES. 
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should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor,and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

&®” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
euaranty of good faith. 

t#™” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

{2 Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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THE GREAT RAILWAY RIOT. 





Tue railway riot which last week began 

at Martinsburg, in Western Virginia, and 
for the suppression of which the governor 
invoked and obtained the aid of the Pres- 
ident, increased from that point until at the 
close of the week it had acquired frightful 
and horrible dimensions. Whether this is 
due to a previously-concerted plan among 
railroad employés or is the effect of sudden 
and unthinking passion, awakened by the 
first disturbance, we are not able to say; 
yet-the rapid and widespread diffusion of 
the riotous temper, involving the peace of 
society in several states, blockading rail- 
roads, destroying property, suspending the 
intercourse of trdvel and business on some 
of the great trunk lines of the country, 
and resulting in desperate fighting and the 
loss of millions of property and scores of 
lives, is the fearful fact to which the last 
few days bear. melancholy witness. To all 
sensible and law-loving persons the specta- 
cle is simply one of horror. They look 
upon the rioters not only as manaics, drunk 
with ignorant passion, and in the end do- 
ing to themselves more harm than to any- 
body else, but also as criminals that deserve 
to be punished. 

It is an American principle, almost too 
familiar to need a statement, that every one 
has the natural and legal right to fix his 
own price for his labor, and mot to work 
unless he can get it, and peaceably to com- 
bine and co-operate with others for this 
purpose, subject to the limitation that such 
combination and co-operation shall not be 
a virtual conspiracy against the general 
good and safety of society. Nobody in this 
country disputes this right. Itis eqyally 
true that every employer, whether an 
individual or a corporation, has the 
same right to fix the rate of wages 
to be paid for labor. If the parties can-/ 
not agree as to wages, then the one may 
innocently refuse to work,and the other 
may just as innocently refuse to give em- 


ployment to labor. Each simply does what 
he has a legal right to do, whether it be 
wise or not; and with neither, when so do- 
ing, should civil society interfere. There 
may be and almost always will be ques- 
tions of equity, fair dealing, and good con- 
science as between the parties; yet they are 
of such a character as not to admit of legal 
cognizance or adjustment without infring. 
ing upon the freedom of contracts and pro- 
| ducing more harm than good. Govern- 
| ment cannot wisely undertake the task of 
regulating the relations of capital and labor, 
beyond the simple duty of enforcing con- 
tracts. England for along series of years 
tried the experiment, and finally abandoned 
it, as hopeless of good and productive only 
of evil. These principles have among the 
American people the character of political 
axioms. 
_ When, however, laborers combine not 
only to discontinue work, and in this way 
to embarrass their employers, and, if pos- 
sible, force them to a compliance with their 
demands, but also by threats and violence, 
as in the present case, to prevent others 
from working at wages which they decline, 
and to wreak their vengeance on their em- 
ployers, then the question ceases to bé one 
of allowable conflict between capital and 


ee 


ratiteniduis te y{_labor, and instantly becomes an issue be- 


tween law and anarchy. Laborersare then 
criminals in intent and criminals in fact. 
They are rioters and public enemies, and 
worse than wild beasts turned loose upon 
society. They are entitled to nosympathy, 
and for them no apology whatever can be 
made, whatever may have been their griev- 
ances as the sellers of labor. Their resort 
is to the principle of brute force, without 
and against the authority of law; and, so 
so far as they are successful, society is dis- 
organized and reduced to the state of chaos. 
The passions of hell are unchained, and 
every man’s life and property are at the 
mercy of a mob. 

This being the state of things, then 
civil society at the time has but one 
duty to perform, and this duty is ab- 
solute and immediate. It must be done at 
once. Rioters, no matter what may be 
their alleged grievance, should promptly 
receive fair warning by the constituted 
authorities; and, unless they promptly heed 
it and discontinue their riotous proceed- 
ings, the remedy of bullets and bayonets 
should be applied to them, in no half-way 
manner, without hesitation and with an 


This is the direct and imperative duty. It 
is stern and merciful at the same time. 


are tampered with in the outset, and that ad- 
equate measures of repression are not used 
until they get under fearful and destructive 
headway. Such was the fact at Martins-' 


disturbance there had been summarily 
crushed, even at the price of life, that 
probably would have been the end of the 
whole affair. Let it be well understood 
that society will shoot rioters down, un- 
/hesitatingly; let there be one or two dis- 
| tinct and impressive examples to this effect; 
‘and those who furnish the material for 
riots will be quite sure to take counsel of 
their own fears. This is the only kind of 
logic that they clearly understand. 


When the riot is suppressed, and law and 
order are restored, then comes the im- 
portant duty of punishing the rioters, 
through the peaceful action of courts of 
justice—at least, in sufficient numbers to 
furnish an effective example of the puni- 
tive power of law. Every such commo- 
tion, however loosely organized, is gotten 
up and kept up by certain persons, who act 
as leaders. They are the captains of the 
riot, and, hence, are the persons upon 
whom especially law should with unsparing 
severity deal out its penal vengeance. It 
is not enough simply to put down a mob. 
The safety of society demands punishment; 
and unless this follow¢ the restoration of 
public order, the work is only half done. 
As to the wages question between em. | 
ployés and railroad companies, we have at | 
this time nothing to say, further than to, 
express the hope that no company will 
make any compromise with rioters. Com-, 
promises are not in order when men are 
jighting for higher wages or against a re- 
duction of wages. When, soaked with 
liquor, they shout ‘“‘bread or blood” and 











energy and force that will be quickly felt. | 


The difficulty with most riotsis that they” 


burg, and still worse at Pittsburgh. If the. 
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proceed to ‘‘ blood,” then the time for ne- 
gotiation is past. The policy of concilié 
tion is then bad policy. It makes lawless 
violence successful and encourages its | 
repetition. We honor labor and mean i 
every proper way to advocate its rights} 
but when its representatives undertake to} 
rule society and regulate wages by violence, 
then we would not listen to them a mo. 
ment or yield to them an inch. That is 
not the time to appoint committees of con- 
ference, or to make any attempt to adjust 
an economical question, or to explain any- 
thing, or to hear any grievance. The one 
thing and the only thing then in order is to 
put down the rioters and punish them, and 
in this way show them and everybody else 
that riots have absolutely no power to affect 
the question of wages. The sooner this is 
understood to be a fixed and irreversible 
fact the better for all the interests of soci- 
ety, including those of labor, 
(eR 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE. 


At this distance it is difficult to wax en- 
thusiastic over the Pan-Presbyterian Alli- 
ance, of whose conclusion we have just 
received advices by mail; but those who 
were present were doubtless impressed by 
its greatness and grandeur. And it was 
no unimpressive sight to see the represent- 
atives in session together of forty-nine dif- 
ferent Presbyterian Churches in twenty- 
five different countries. The proceedings 
have been decorous, and have only now and 
then given rise to any excitement. The 
question of revision of the Standards was 
not raised at all, although it must be ad- 
mitted that a step was made toward it, 
in the appointment of a committee 
which is directed to collect the Stand- 
ards of all the churches, and also their 
terms of subscription. It was proposed 
to put Principal Tulloch on this committee; 
but serious objection was made and 
his name was withdrawn. It was 
feared that he might suggest something to 
improve the Confession of Faith. One of 
the speakers, Prof. Milligan, ventured to 
say in discussion that each age must create 
its own theology; but this truism was re- 
ceived with expressions of dissent and 
with the only really unpleasant interruption 
in the course of the session. The oddest 
‘incident was the way that the proposal to 
have a communion season together was 
received, and we copy it for the delectation 
of our Baptist friends, who will find in it 
admirable ammunition: 

‘“‘Dr. Blaikie, from the committee of ar- 
rangements, announced that Dr. Moody 
Stuart and his session invited the members 
of Council to communion at _half-past 
twelve o’clock on Saturday. 

‘*Dr. Phin regretted that this intimation 
was not suggested inthe business commit- 
tee. While he had no doubt many mem- 
bers of Council would highly approve, he 
happened to be one of those who had 
certain old-fashioned views with respect to 
the dispensation of the Lord’s Supper, 
which would prevent him from joining in 
it, as he might otherwise have done 

“Dr. Begg regretted that the intimation 
had been made, and hoped it would be 
understood they were not in the least com- 
mitted to it as a Council. 

‘The chairman said it would be under- 
stood that nobody was committed except 
the gentlemen who took part in it. 

‘*Mr. Thomas Hobart, as a member of 
the Original United Secession Church 
[what aname of paradox!], protested against 
any administration of free communion in 
connection with the Council. . 

‘‘The chairman explained that no action 
of Council had been taken in the matter, 
and as members of Council not one of them 
had any responsibility to the weight of a 
hair [Hear, hear.] 

“Dr. Begg said the act was done when 
the proclamation was made. 

‘““The Earl of Kintore did not consider 
the communion should take place as eman- 
ating in any way from the Council. Who- 
ever wished to go to St. Luke’s must do so 
as private indivMluals. ; 

“Dr. Blaikie said the committee of 
arrangements took every precaution that 
the Council should in no way be committed. 
He had simply made the announcement, as 
requested. pp 
“The subject was then allowed to drop. 
If Presbyterians have not got ready to 
commune together yet, it is time there 
should be some ‘‘searchings of heart” over 
their divisions, and they might as well heed 
the suggestion of Dr. Thomson, of the 
Syrian Mission, who plainly told them, in a 
missionary address, in which it could find 
applause, that they had ‘‘ much to learn in 





this matter, how to relegate to the domain 











of non-essential many things which they 
had cherished and thought important.’ 

On one subject Dr..McCosh talked square 
sense to the Pan-Presbyterian Council. 
Speaking of ‘‘ Discoveries in Science,” he 
said: 

“‘In our own days the keenest discussion 
arises round the question of development, 
and religious men are only injuring the 
cause of Christianity when they deny the 
development hypothesis to educated young 
men. Those who have to deal with ed- 
ucated men know that were clergymen to 
say that there is no such thing as develop- 
ment they would be laughed at.” 


We are glad to have this stated so sharply. 
Dr. McCosh also suggested, perhaps think- 
ing of Mr. Cook, that we ought to have a 
trained body of men, who shall be public 
lecturers in the line of Christian apologetics, 
while some private members and some min- 
isters who are fighting the infidels had 
better be teaching children in the Sunday- 
school. 

We receive too late the full reports to 
condense them this week. The subjects 
of temperance, the Sabbath, missions, un- 
belief, the eldership, and other such were 
discussed more or less completely before ad- 
journing to meet in Philadelphia. Whether 
the meeting did more good or hurt it is 
difficult now to tell. It brought separated 
churches together in kindly fraternity. 
That is good. It repressed all difference of 
opinion on rising questions. That is bad. 
Which influence predominated time may 


disclose. 
SS 


A CRITIC CRITICISED. 


THE article in The Methodist Quarterly, 
to which we have already referred, receives 
a full and, naturally, a favorable attention 
from the Methodist press. The Methodist 
Advocate, of Atlanta, exclaims, with rap- 
ture: “A perfect extinguisher on the New 
York INDEPENDENT’s ‘ Failure of Method- 
ism,’” and The Western Advocate calls upon 
us to confess that we have been misled 
and have indulged in assertions which we 
cannot prove. If the Western’s inference 
is true that we have fallen into errors, then 
we ought to make due acknowledgment of 
them. But, before we proceed to confession, 
let us review the subject and find out what 
our sins are. 

We began with the statement that Meth- 
odism is a comparative failure in cities. 
We proposed to show this, 1st, by a com- 
parison of Methodism in the great cities 
with Methodism in the country; 2d, by 
showing that city Methodism, as compared 
with country Methodism, was far less 
successful than either city Presbyterianism, 
as compared with country Presbyterianism, 
or city Episcopalianism, as compared with 
country Episcopalianism. 

On the first point we showed that in 25 
cities, including all which have 50,000 pop- 
ulation and upward, there was one Meth- 
odist member to every 46 of the population; 
and that outside these cities there was one 
Methodist member to every 29 of the pop- 
ulation. Then, on the basis of the Ameri- 
can-born population, we showed that, 
while it takes only 24,000 of the American- 
born population in the country to produce 
1,000 Methodist members, it requires 32,000 
of the American-born population in the 25 
cities to produce the same number. Not 
one of our opponents has ever, to our 
knowledge, denied the correctness of this 
proof. 

On the second point we showed that Pres- 
byterianism succeeds as well among the 
city as it does among the country popu- 
lation; and that Episcopalianism succeeds 
thrice as well in cities as it does in the 
rural districts. Right here we call Dr. 
Curry’s attention to an oversight of his. 
He says in The Repository that we have not 
compared the growth of other denomina- 
tions (other than Methodist) in the cities 
with their growth in the country. He will 
find such comparisons of Presbyterianism 
and Episcopalianism made in our editorial 
of February ist. If there is any flaw in 
the proof we have given on either of 
these two points, we cannot discover it. In 
answer, therefore, to the question put with 
such an air of triumph by the Atlanta Ad- 
vocate—‘‘ Now what will THE INDEPEND- 
ENT say?”—we say that our statement 
and proof stand unshaken. 

Both Mr. Atkinson and The Western Ad 
vocate complain of the unfairness of our 
statement, July 12th, that the former’s ar- 
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ticle is ‘an attempt” to show that there are 
more Methodists than Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, etc. in the fourteen cities. A 
few words quoted from the article in The 
Quarterly, which introduce the statistical 
tables, will show that we were right: The 
progress of Methodism ‘‘ has been steady 
and victorious, until it has become the 
most numerous and cffective church, not 
only in the country, but in the cities. It 
has shown equal adaptation to both. This 
Ishall now demonstrate by unimpeachable 
proof.” Mr. Atkinson also charges that 
in our remarks about the loss of probation- 
ers, we entirely overlooked the death 
column in the Methodist minutes. We 
deny it. We quoted from The Methodist of 
1870, which said that the total of proba- 
tioners from 1856 to 1865, inclusive, was 
1,206,145, and the number added to the 
Church in the same period 172,296. Upon 
this we remarked: ‘‘ According to this 
showing, only one in seven was added to 
the Church. What became of the other 
six? Can they be accounted for under the 
head of ‘‘deaths and removals”? 

Now, having answered these charges, we 
are ready to ‘‘confess” that we were mis- 
taken in saying, in our hasty review of the 
Quarterly article, that Mr. Atkinson made 
no comparison between city and country 
Methodism. He does make the comparison, 
and we regret that we should have over- 
looked it. He includes probationers in his 
statistics; but, inasmuch as the same result 
will be reached in this comparison, whether 
they are included or left out, we will waive 
our objection to counting them as mem- 
bers, in this instance. He counts up 102,- 
351 members and probationers in the four- 
teen cities, which havea total population 
of 4,130,000. This, he shows, is in the 
proportion of one Methodist to every forty 
of the population, Outside these cities, 
be says, the ratio is one Methodist to 
every 22 inhabitants. Here is a difference 
of almost half against city Methodism 
But, hold on! Mr. Atkinson has a case 
to make out, and he proceeds further. 
He takes the foreign-born population out of 
the statistics of the cities, leaving 2,658,000 
of American-born people. Then, on the 
ground that mapy of the children born in 
this country of foreign parents are ‘‘inac- 
cessible to Methodism,” he deducts 593,000 
more from the American-born population, 
thus reducing the total one-half. This 
operation produces the desired result, and 
he exclaims: Methodism is as successful in 
cities as it is in rural districts. If the dis- 
proportion had been far greater, Mr. Atkin- 
sov, by this method, could bave abolished 
it with a stroke of the pen. It is a grossly 
unfair comparison and it cannot be de- 
fended. 

Further, Mr. Atkinson bas not been true 
to his own method in respect to country 
Methodism, He simply deducts the foreign- 
born population of the country from the 
total population in the United States. He 
forgets that these foreign-born in the coun- 
try have children who are “‘ inaccessible to 
Methodism,” and he forgets also to deduct 
the total population of the cities in a com- 
parison between country and city Meth- 
odism. If he had done this, he would have 
found that, even after deducting one-half of 
the population of the cities, the ratio in the 
country applied to the cities would have 
brought Methodism 12,000 behind in the 
cities, or nearly 12 per cent. Upon this 
Mr. Atkinson must acknowledge himself 
beaten, and beaten, too, by his own method. 
Will he have the grace to acknowledge his 

defeat? 


There is no population which is ‘‘inac- 
cessible to Methodism.” Every denomina- 
tion in this country enjoys the fullest liber- 


.ty of preaching its doctrines, on the plain, 


or in grove, hamlet, village, town, or city; 
among the high, the low, the rich, the poor; 
to the Indian, the African, the Chinaman, 
Irishman, or German; and no church has 
enjoyed and improved this liberty more 
than the Methodist. Probably one-twen- 
tieth of its aggregate of communicants are 
foreign-born or descended. It has sev- 
eral German conferences, with nearly 
half a hundred thousand communicants; it 
has within its pale many Swedes and Nor- 
wegians, and avery large Irish constituency 
also. We have been told that there are two 
exclusively Irish Methodist churches in this 
city; and, if any one will run his eye oyer 


the list of ministers given in the Methodist 
Official Minutes, he will recognize a very 
large proportion cf names as unmistakably 
Irish. For instance, the number of names 
which have the prefix ‘‘Mc” is nearly 250. 
We believe that the Methodist gains from 
the Catholic population are by no means in- 
considerable, and a Jewish convert now a 
minister in this vicinity shows that Method- 
ism has access to the Hebrews. 

The record of Methodism in this respect 
is a glorious one, and now for one of its 
sons to say that all the foreign-born and 
600,000 of their children in fourteen cities 
are ‘‘inaccessible to Methodism” is, it 
seems to us, unfilial, to say the least. If 
Mr. Atkinson persists in excluding this 
“inaccessible” population, he must, in com- 
mon fairness, likewise exclude foreign com- 
muvicants. If he prepares an exclusively 
English population in the cities for the 
field of the Methodist Episcopal Church, he 
must make an English denomination of it, 
by excluding all who are not English. As 
to the success of Methodism in cities, our 
Methodist friends who still hold out bad 
better follow the lead of Dr. Curry and 
The Methodist, and acknowledge tiat we 
have made out our case. 

Out of the main discussion a side issue 
has arisen in regard to what we have said 
about probationers. This we shall discuss 
soon. 





PETER AND PETROLEUM, \ 


PITTSBURGH, as we write, has been in the 
hands of an infuriated armed mob of pil- 
lagers and murderers for two days. The 
annals of war present scarce anything more 
horrible than the story of the battering- 
rams of railroad trains of flaming petroleum 
hurled against the fated Round House in 
which the soldier representatives of public 
order had taken their refuge. The police 
and the military, feebly directed, were un- 
able to cope with the mob or to defend 
themselves. The firemen called out to 
quench the conflagration, which was de- 
stroying millions of money, were forbidden 
to perform their duties. A scene of ruin, 
havoc, and pillage was presented for which 
the history of the country has no parallel. 

But at last the people of the city awake 
to the exigency of thecase. What do they 
do? Why, they hold a public meeting. 
What do they resolve todo? Why, they 
beg the Roman Catholic bishop to head a 
deputation which shall intercede with the 
mob to stop its violence. Excellent and 
public-spirited man that he is, he per- 
formed his duties, urged and argued obedi- 
ence to the laws, and is doing all he can to 
stem the tide of violence. Throughout 
Pennsylvania we will do the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy the justice to acknowledge that 
their position in reference to mob violence 
ard labor strikes bas been a most admirable 
one. The Mollie McGuire rioters had not a 
bit of sympathy from the priests. They 
were treated as rebels against Church au- 
thority and members of the order were de- 
nied the sacraments. 

But it yet stands true that the Mollie 
McGuires were Catholics, and when hanged 
had Catholic priests to attend them at the 
gallows. And now, when a horde of plun- 
derers have seized one of the greatest man- 
ufaecturing cities in the country, have 
sacked its stores, burned its property, and 
murdered the soldiers sent to preserve 
order, it is confessed that the rampant mob 
is composed of that class of citizens which 
will be influenced most by the Roman Cath- 
olic clergy. We do not pretend that 
Romanism supports murder and robbery. 
We are fully aware that those who pillage 
the shops of the citizens and the railroad 
trains and warehouses, and who bombard 
with petroleum the refuge into which a 
band of faithful men have escaped, are but 
loosely attached to the Catholic Church. 
But the fact remains that for their lack of 
culture, for their lawlessness and passion 

the Roman Catholic Church is responsible, 
and that the failure to make them decent 
members of society is the failure of the 
Roman Catholic Church, for which it 
ought to feel—and for which we doubt not 
its best men do feel—an intense shame. It 
is this class of semi-attached Catholics that 
are the criminal class of our cities and that 
fill our jails. If Romanism cannot deal 
with them, Protestantism must try its hand. 








But first law must try its hand. 


THE TWO VILLAINIES. 


One of them is slavery, well called the 
sum of all villainies. There is another no 
less villainous. 

There are two prime forces which enter 
into all business and trade. They are cap- 
ital and labor. Each is dependent upon the 
other. Capitalists need laborers. Labor- 
ers need capitalists. Both may be free, or 
coercive violence may be offered by the one 
class to the other. 

When capitalists apply force to laborers 
and compel them to work without their 
consent the crime is called slavery. Itis a 
villainy unspeakable, and now acknowl- 
edged to be such by all civilized peoples. 
This nation saw the wrong and overthrew 
it with war. It emancipated labor from 
the violence of capital. 

The other villainy is precisely parallel to 
thatof slavery. Mutatis mutandis, the of- 
fenseisthe same. In this case the laborers 
offer violence to the capitalists; attempt to 
coerce them by force. They will not 
allow them to employ willing labor, and, if 
the attempt is made, they have recourse to 
robbery, destruction, and murder. It is a 
violent, bloody strike; but the crime has no 


name. Pittsburgh is to day a witness toits 
atrocious nature. It is another sum of all 
villainies. 


Shall we, who have fought and con- 
quered that we might forbid capital to rob 
and enforce labor, now allow labor to rob 
and enforce capital? Never! These are 
two villainies to which our freedom must 
never submit. With deep shame at the 
disgrace poured upon our American civil- 
ization and our American Christianity by 
these scenes of horror, we speak the voice’ 
of all law-abiding and justice-loving citi- 
zens when we demand that the laws be 
maintained, and that both laborers and 
capitalists be allowed equal liberty—liberty 
to work and to pay as they peacefully agree 
together; or liberty to cease to work and to 
cease to pay, as they choese, uncontrolled 
by force. 


Editorial Dotes. 


THe recent controversy in England con- 
cerning ‘“‘ The Priest in Absolution,” a manual 
of directions for sacramental confession, sug- 
gests the remark that very little of the Ritualis- 
tic literature circulated in this country is of 
home-made manufacture. A few small manu- 
als of prayer and directions for outward acts of 
worship form pretty much the whole working 
library of American origin. Every English 
manual, however, can be found in the New 
York Episcopal bookstores, save, of course, 
books like “ The Priest in Absolution,” which 
are not put on the market at all. The most 
popular Ritualistic hand-book in this country is 
a little work called “‘ The Treasury of Devo- 
tion,’’ containing the communion service, with 
many litanies and other religious exercises. 
This book has forms for confession, sacrament- 








tion’ by the ten commandments and the seven 
deadly sins, which contain questions somewhat 
similar to those which have raised such an ex- 
citement in ‘‘ The Priest in Absolution”’ vol- 
ume. The American circulation of this book 
has now reached some 5,000 copies. The next 
favorite is ‘‘The English Catholics’ Vade Me- 
cum,’’ a similar publication. 


THE Baptist papers are quite concerned over 
that Pittsfield ordination in which the candi- 
date was strenuous against the imposition of 
hands and the ceremony was omitted. His in- 
structor, Pres. Strong, of Rochester Seminary, 
has since written a letter explaining his part, 
saying that he favored the practice, that he un- 
derstood that it was the maoner of imposition, 
rather than the facet of imposition, which Mr. 
Gifford objected to; and that the method of 
imposing hands was left to be settled between 
the candidate and the brother who was to make 
the ordaining prayer, and that he was surprised, 
when the service came to be performed, that 
there was no imposition at all. Now the broth- 
er who offered the ordaining prayer writes to 
The Watchman that it was not so understood 
at all by him; that the council receded 
from its determination and yielded to the 
candidate, and that he could only follow 
its directions. The discussion is likely to 
do some good in making it very clear that the 
laying on of hands conveys absolutely no 
grace, and symbolizes it is diffieult to say what. 
Dr. Angus and Mr. Spurgeon, of London, say 
that itis a bad practice and has no meaning, 
and that in Apostolic times it was symbolic of 
the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit, which 
have now ceased. In this case we see no occa- 





sion for mutual recriminations or for shoving 


al and otherwise, and ‘‘ methods of examina- 





the blame onto each other. We cannot see but 
each party did just about right. The candi- 
date had a right to believe that the ceremony 
was a relic of ritualism and to protest against 
it. Dr. Strong did perfectly right in arguing 
that it was a proper legitimate ceremony 
that should be generally performed, but 
which was not essential, and might, without 
invalidating the ordination, be properly 
omitted, in deference to ‘the candidate’s 
scruples. The council did perfectly right in 
voting at first not to yield to the scruples of 
the candidate, hoping that they might be over- 
come. It then did perfectly right in leaving 
its general record sound on the ceremony, but 
also leaving its application in this case to be 
settled by the candidate and the brother who 
was to offer the ordaining prayer, and who 
had also moved that the request of the candi- 
date be deferred to. Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Spalding did quite right, finding 
the candidate still intractable, in omitting that 
part of the ceremony. Now let us have no 
‘unjust implications’ of one against another, 
such as Mr. Spalding considers to have been 
made against himeelf. 





A CABLE dispatch says the Pope meditates 
further honors to the Catholic Church in this 
country. The delight of the faithful when, a 
few years ago, he gave them a cardinal was al- 
most unbounded; and when opportunity oc- 
curred, Jast month, to show the Holy Father 
their gratitude in a substantial way, they im- 
proved it by sending him thousands of dollars 
and their devoted obedience. Now, it seems, 
he has decided to place the American Church 
on an equality with the Church in Europe, by 
making them directly subject to thé Pontiff, 
instead of being governed through the inter- 
mediary of the Cardinal Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda. Cardinal Simeoni is understood to 
have taken steps to this end. It is expected 
that concordats will be concluded and nuncios 
appointed pursuant to the Pope’s wishes. 
The Catholics have increased very rapidly in 
this country in the last twenty years and are 
now provided with a complete hierarchy. 
They have now eleven archbishops, including 
one cardinal, and fifty-six bishops, making a 
larger episcopal force than any other church in 
the United States can boast of. When it is re- 
membered that the first Catholic bishop for 
this country was consecrated in 1790, less than 
a hundred years ago, it will be seen that the 
strength and organization of the Church have 


heen..developed with marvelous rapidity and 
that it is time for it to cease vemg goverucu 


like a missionary province. 


WE did not know before that there was any- 
thing particular the matter with American 
Presbyterianism ; but now we know there is, 
and we know what it is, for Dr. Kerr, a United 
Presbyterian minister of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
told the Pan-Presbyterian Council. This is 
from his speech : 

“In America we have difficulties to contend 
with which, perhaps, are not known and cannot 
be fully appreciated in Scotland. The infiu- 
ences operating against the American Church 
do not come from sacerdotalism, from high- 
toned Episcopacy, or from Popery; but from 
the opposite extreme—unlicensed liberty in 
church affairs. [Applause.] Congregation- 
alism is creeping into all our denominations. 
What, therefore, we want is stiffening, not 
slackening.’? [Applause. | 
If the Presbyterian Church needs stiffening, it 
is a fact that the public needs enlightenment 
about. But how horrified and astonished Dr. 
Kerr must have felt,if he went to the famous 
High Church the next Sabbath, to see in the 
morning that well-“‘ slackened”’ man, Principal 
Tulloch, preaching to the lord provost and 
magistrates of Edinburgh, and in the afternoon 
a veritable Congregationalist, Dr. W. Lindsay 
Alexander, addressing the same august audi- 
ence. Let him go back to Pittsburgh and 
mourn like a dove. 


At one of the recent Unitarian anniversary 
meetings the Rev. William H. Channing made 
an address that savored very strongly of Ortho- 
dox terminology; whereupon Mr. Frothing- 
ham, in an article on “ Poetic Christianity,” ac- 
cused him of using language not in its ordinary 
prosaic meaning. But Mr. Channing replies in 
a remarkable letter, which escaped our eye, but 
which we find reproduced in great part in The 
Watchman. In it he gives the story of his re- 
ligious experience. Seven years ago, on the 
public platform and in private “‘ confabs” with 
O. B. Frothingham and W. J. Potter and S. 
Longfellow and 8. Johnson and J. Weiss and 
T. W. Higginson and D. A. Wasson and F. Ee 
Abbot, etc., he tried to preach his gospel “‘ that 
the Vital Center of Free Religious Union is the 
Life of God in Man as made gloriously manifest 
in Jesus the Christ.” This he argued for a 
year; but when he left for England, in 1870, it 
was “ with sad forebodings.” 

**One, in his wish to be bathed in the sense 
of ever-present Deity, had ceased to commune 
with the Spirit of spirits in prayer. Another, 


in his repulsion from imprisoning _anthropo- 
morphism, had abandoned all conceptions of 





a personal God, and so lost the Father. A 
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third, in his historic purpose to lead a heavenly- 
human life, here and now, gave up the hope of 
immortal existence, as a sailor migbt turn from 
contemplating the cloud-palaces of sunset to 
pull the tarry cordage and spread the coarse 
canvas of his ship. And, saddest of all, a 
fourth, in his bold purpose to be spontaneous 
in every impulse and emotion, spurned the 
motherly monitions of Duty so sternly that 
Conscience even seemed driven to return to 
Heaven, like * Astrea Redux.’ In brief, one 
felt as if the Liberal College of all Religions iu 
council with pantheism, agovosticism, and 
atheistic materialism was destived to fall flat to 
dust in a confused chaos of most commonplace 
spiritual ‘ know-nothingism.’? Such was my dis- 
heartening vision of the near future for dearly- 
beloved compeers. And a darker valley of 
‘devastation,’ as our Swedenborgian friends 
say, than I was driven into I have never tray- 
ersed.”’ ; 


Again he pursued his studies of the religious 
of the world, It will not do to abridge the 
story which he gives us : 


“Once again I sought comfort with the 
blessed company of sages and saints of the 
Orient and Hellas—with Lao-Tszee and Kung- 
Fu-Tszee; with the writers of the Bhagava- 
Geeta and the Dhamma-Bada; of the hymns of. 
ancient Avesta and the modern sayings and 
songs of the Sutis; with radiant Plato and 
heroic Epictetus, etc., ete. Oncé more they re- 
freshed and reinspirited me as of old. But they 
did something better. Hand-in hand they 
brought me up to the white marble steps, and 
the crystal baptismal font, and the bread and 
wine-crowned communion table—ay! to the 
cross in the chancel of the Christian temple— 
and, as they laid their hands in benediction on 
my head. they whispered: ‘Here is your real 
home. We have been but your guides in the 
desert to lead you to fellowship with the 
Father and his Son in the spirit of holy human- 
ity. Peace be with you.’ Andso. my brother, 
once again, and witha purer, profounder, ten- 
derer love than ever, like a little child, I kissed 
the blood stained feet and hands and side of 
the hero of Calvary, and Jaid my head on the 
knees of the gentlest of martyrs, und was up- 
lifted by the embracing arms of the gracious 
Elder Brother, and in his kiss of mingled pity 
and pardon found the peace I sought and be- 
came a Christian in experience, as through a long 
life [ had hoped and prayed to be. Depend 
upon it, dear Frothingham, there is on this 
small earth-ball no reality more real than this 
central communion with God in Christ, of 
which the saints of all ages in the Church Uni- 
versal bear witness.”’ 


That story is sweet and blessed, and we thank 
him forit. There is poetry in it, and there is 
also prose and glory. 


Tuis is a description of New England preach- 
ing which Dr. McCosh gave at the Presbyterian 
Council, the other day, and which we com- 
mend to the notice of our New England neigh- 
bors: 

‘* Within the last few years there has been in 
wn wa dew ~0 “Td tL 
ing. Seotland—and when | say Scotland I 
mean Ulster, whichis a province of Scotland— 
has sent over preachers who are holding the 
highest places in America, because they 
brought with them biblical preaching. There 
is a New England style of preaching, which 
consists in beginning on Monday morning, 
meditating two or three days, then writing a 
beautiful thing, and when Saturday comes 
looking for a text, and, having got a text, 
preaching it, to be admired by a great many 
ladies and gentlemen as rich thought, beauti- 
fully expressed. That style of preaching pre- 
vailed for a time ; butnow peopie have become 
thoroughly sick of it. . This is the true 
cause why there is adesire to have Old Country 
preachers, who preach the Word in simplicity 
and power, dividing their sermons into heads, 
and introducing some of the old phrases, 
mingling thought with Scripture. In New 
York and all over America that is the style 
of preaching that is takiag; and their Amer- 
ican brethren are learning to preach in that 
Way, so that they will soon beat the Scotch 
preachers and tura them out.’’ 


We are leased to learn that Dr. John Hall 
and the other Ulster mioisters have wrought 
such a blessed change in the ‘ prevailing” 
character of New Evgland preaching. 


me ver ures 





WE are not generally and do not mean to be 
ferociously anti-Catholic. Our readers kuow 
this, and so do our Catholic friends. But we 
cannot help seeing just now the utter failure 
of Catholicism to keep its own people within 
the bounds of decency. The great weakness 
of the Catholic Church is that it does not and 
cannot hold its own people. A church that 
cannot hold its owa isa failure and has only 
itself to blame. This has been the case with 
Romanism in France, and America, and pretty 
much everywhere, the Pope being witness, and 
with Protestantism in Germany. Such a fail- 
ure needs itself reformation. As a specimen of 
the Catholic failure, read the story of the 
Pittsburgh mob, when interrupted in its work 
of devastation by the brave and noble Bishop 
Tuigg, as related by The Times: 

“An incident worth mentioning was the at- 
tempt of the Roman Catholic Bishop Tuigg to 
make a speech tothe mob this afternoon. He 
was appointed on the committee by the meet- 

* ing of citizens to counsel with the mob, and, when 
mounted on a chair on tae front platform of a 
passenger car, began to advise the men to dis- 
perse quietly to their homes, a kettle full of 
tar was set blazing under his nose, and the 
crowd treated him to a running fire of rude re- 
marks, some of them not at all complimentary 
to his revereoce. A wan of great nerve, he 
was uot to be thus intimidated and kept on. A 
blazing freight car was run alongside, and still 
the bishop kepton. A man mounted 8 locomo- 
tive aod rang the bell vigorously. Still the bish- 
op spoke, aud he kept on until driven from his 
position by a shower of stones. . This proceed- 


ie taste Tor preach-~ 


. 
ing was remarkable, inasmuch as the mob was 
was made up of nine-tenths Catholics and one- 
tenth outsiders.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the St. Louis Advocate 
has hit on a rich and interesting topic in a 
series of articles on camp-meeting scenes. If 
the many ludicrous things which have happened 
at these summer religious gatherings were 
woven together skillfully, it would rival the 
‘New Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ One of the stories 
given in The Advocate illustrates the old saying 
about one step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
jous. A powerful preacher was preaching a 
sermon on the “Judgment Day.”? With his 
vivid descriptions of ‘‘the opening of the 
books,”? ‘“‘the setting of the thrones,”’ the 
doom of eternity, and the rapture of the 
saved, he wrought powerfully on the audience, 
who were oblivious to everything but the ser 
mon. When he had concluded, and the people 
were busy, ‘‘in sight of the judgment :fires, 
with the problem of their souls,’? avother 
preacher rose, in a grave and weighiy manner, 
and everybody felt something very important 
was coming. This was the speech: 

‘‘A brother had requested him to say to the 
audience that since he had come to the ground 
he had lost a bay colt, about fifteen hands 
high, blazed face, with burs iu his mane and 
tail. If any one knew anything of the stray 
colt, he would report at the preachers’ tent.” 
The devotional feeling of the people was gone 
for that day. 





THE Unitarian and Universalist papers are 
making the most of Mr. Moody’s supposed de- 
nunciation of Mrs. Livermore, and his recom- 
mendation that a women’s Christian temper- 
ance society should be organized, of which she 
should not be the president. The fact is that 
Mr. Moody believes that drunkards can be 
saved only by conversion, and he does not be- 
lieveinan organization run by people who do 
not believe in conversion. He was probably 
told that Mrs. Livermore was a Universalist, and 
he jumped to the conclusion that she did not 
believe in 2 new heart and would be an uawise 
guide to inebriates ; but he never said she was 
not a Christian. If she were a Universalist, 
that would not prove that she does not believe 
in conversion ; but the fact is that she is not 
a Universalist, but a Baptist—a 
of the First Baptist Church iv Boston, 
Dr. Neale’s, and would never join the 
Universalists with her husband, and, when 
helping him edit a Universalist paper, had noth- 
ing to do with the denominational departme:ts 
of it. Even since this matter has got into 
the papers she has taken part ix a Baptist 
meeting in Boston and told the story of licr 
conversion. The Baptists have good reason to 
be proud of their claim to one of the ablest 
women and one of the noblest and most con- 
vineing speakers on topics of religion and re- 
form in the country. 


member 





WHAT now are Mr. Moody’s feelings toward 
Universalists and Unitariaus? We doubtif hi 
has any. We doub: if he has any feelin gs 
toward Presbyterians or Methodists. We im- 
ayine that he divides people not by denomina- 
tional distinctions, but that he considers them 
only as Christians or impenitent people. We 
take our liberty of telling of a case in illustra- 
tion, that occurred in the weekly ministers’ 
conference meeting, to which reporters were 
not admitted. A man atone of the neetings 
arose and spoke something in this strain: ‘I 
am not certain that] am wanted inthis meet- 
ing. I love our Saviour and wish to help my 
fellow-men ; but I belong to a class of Chris- 
tians who believe that Christ died for all men, 
that the object of bis death will be achieved, 
and that he shall see of the travail of his cou! 
and be satisfied. I do not want to disturb the 
fellowship of the brethren, and if the in- 
vitation does not include me I will not 
intrude upon it.”” It was the Rev. Adoniram 
Judson Patterson, pastor of a Universalist 
church of 262 members, in Boston Highlands. 
When he sat down, Mr. Moody, in his frank, 
matter-of-fact way, replied: ‘I cannot tell 
whether you are invited or not. The invita- 
tion is to all ministers who are in sympathy 
with this work. I cannot preach anything but 
what I believe. This [ have to preach. Now, 
if the brother is in sympathy with this work of 
revival, he is invited. If heis not insympathy, 
he is not invited. As to that, I caunot jadge. 
Time is too short and my work too great for 
me to judge other men. He must judge for 
himself.”’ 


WHETHER Orangemen shall celebrate the 12th 
of July by a peacgable public procession or in 
apy otber manner that does not violate the law 
is a question of expedieucy, fur them to deter- 
mine, just as it is whether Catholic lrishmen 
shall honor St. Patrick’s Day iv the same way. 
But whether the former shall be prevented from 
doing so by the menaces of the latter, and by 
deeds of violence if they make the attempt, is a 
question for civil society to determine ; and it 
ought long since to have beea so determined in 
this country as to be beyond doubt or dispute. 
Unfortunately, such is not the fact. We do not 





advise Orangemen to keep up their 12th of July 
celebration. Wesee nothing to be gained by it. 
But we do protest against the virtual rule of 
Catholic Irishmen in preventing the celebration 
by violence or threats of violence. The scene 
in Montreal which resulted in the murder 
of Hackett, and which came very near 
becoming a general riot, sugyests sim- 
ilar scenes which have occurred in this 
country. Latterly Orangemen in the United 
States have for the most part passed the day 
without any public demonstration ; and the 
well-known reason is the fact that the oppo- 
site course would involve the perils of an 
Irish riot. This fact is a disgrace to the Amer- 
ican people. It is this fact of which we are 
heartily ashamed. Itisa confession that one 
class of citizens cannot peaceably exercise 
their rights without being exposed to the mur- 
derous violence of another class. Our idea is 
that lawin the hands of its constituted au- 
thorities should not tolerate avy such fact, and 
that its purpose should be so clear and its 
action so prompt and effective that ruffians and 
religious zeaiots would not dare to defy it. 
Orangemen might then with equal safety ob- 
serve or omit to observe tue 12th of July, just as 
they pleased. This is what should be and 
would be if law did its work as it ought to 
do it. 


THE report that the President had decided to 
exempt officeholders who were members of 
the National Republican Committee from the 
application of bis recent order naturally and 
justly called forth an earnest remonstrance 
from the pablic press. The ground on which 
the reported decision was based is that these 
officeholders wouid have no partisan duties to 
perform, as members of the committee, for the 
next three years. We doubted the truth of 
the report, when first published ; and also be- 
lieved that, if it were correct, the President 
would soon see ceeasion to revise and change 
his decision. Last week he submitted the 
question to his Cabinet for advice, and its 
unanimous judgment was that the order should 
operate without any exceptions in favor of any 
class of officeholders. This is clearly the 
oaly consistent course. The President’s plan 
is confronted with difficulties enough on the 
part of its enemies, without being embarrassed 
or weakened with any mistakes or inconsisten- 
cies ov his own part. The criticisms which 
the report drew forth should indicate to him 
that the friends of civil service reform are in 
earnest, and that the more thorough his own 
efforts to divorce this service from party poli- 








tics the more certaiu will he be io carry the 
popular heart with him. The criticisms came 
mainly from tho-e who believe in the Presi- 
dent, and were, hence, not unfriendly in their 
purpose, 


THERE has beena persistent attempt in North 
Carolina to nullify the operation of the laws 
of the United States, countenanced and sup- 
ported by the lower courts, with the exception 
of dudge Cox, which, happily for the credit of 
the state, the Supreme Court has had the good 
sense to squelch. The people in several sec- 
tions of the state are strongly opposed to the 
revenue laws of the Government in respect to 
the tax on whiskey and tobacco ; and for some 
months past the machinery of state courts has 
been brought into requisition to deter United 
States officers from enforcing these Jaws. Ma- 
licious suits and indictments have beer brought 
against them for acts done in the performance 
of their duty ; aud, when they sought to re- 
move these suits and indictments to the Feder- 
al courts for trial, as they had a right todo 
under the laws of Congress, state judges have 
refused to recognize the right of removal aud 
proceeded to try them as offenders. The ques- 
tion at last came before the Supreme Court of 
the state, and that court bas recently decided 
that the laws of the United States must be 
obeyed. The effort upon its face and in its 
intention was simply one of nullification ; and, 
had the Supreme Court sustained it, there 
would haye been a very grave crisis in North 
Carolina. It would have been the duty of the 
Government, through its own courts, and, if 
necessary, through the military power, to teach 
the pecple of North Carolina that the laws of 
the United States are a part of ‘* ihe supreme 
law of the land,’’ and that they are to be exe- 
cuted, whether with or without their consent. 
The conquest of the late Rebellion ought to 
have tsught them this lesson. 


GOVERNOR MatrrHews, the Democratic gov 
ernor of Western Virginia, which is now a Dem- 
ocratic state, last week called upon the Pres- 
ident, under the constitutional provision re- 
lating to ‘‘ domestic violence,” to help him put 
down ariot at Martinsburg, informing him that 
the state had no organized militia, and that 
there Were but two yojunteer corapanies availa- 
ble for service, and that these companies were 
in sympathy with the rioters, as were many of 
the people. ‘he President, after being proper- 
ly advised of the facts, with becoming prompti- 
tude sent United States troops to the scene of 





disturbance and issued his pro¢lamation com- 





manding the rioters to retire peaceably to their 
homes. We have heard of no Democrats who 
find fault with this action of the President, and 
we certainly do not. As Governor Matthews 
put the case, it was the duty of the President to 
interpose with the Federal power. Last fall 
South Carolina was overrun with Hampton rifle 
clubs, that were riding through the state, 
violating the laws, setting at defiance the pub- 
lie authorities, murdering innocent citlzens, 
and conducting an election campaign accord- 
ing to ‘‘the Mississippi plan.’? Governor 
Chamberlain, finding himself incompeteut to 
put down these ricters, asked President Grant 
to exercise his constitutional power for their 
suppression. The President, after an examinpa- 
tion of the facts, Sent troops into South Caro- 
lina to aid the constitutional authorities of the 
state in keeping the peace; and, in so doing, he 
simply did his duty. And yet the Democrats, 
from one end of the land to the other, were 
horrified over this invasion of state rights. 
The two cases are essentially parallel, with the 
exception that the South Carolina rioting was 
much the most formidable and extensive. Will 
Democracy please to explain this differetce in 
the mood of its temper? Is an application 
from a Demucratiec governor any better than 
one coming from a Republican governor? And 
how about Maryland ? 

THe Georgia Constitutional Conveutiou chose 
ex-Goveinor Jenkins, and pet Robert Toombs, 
as president of the Couvention. Tie ex Goy- 
ernor, on taking the chair, made, on the whole, 
a sensible speech, which is fully repurted in the 
Atlanta Constitution. In regard to the colored 
people of the state, he said: 

‘“‘T utter no caution against class legislation 

or discrimination against our citizeps of Af- 
ricav descent. I feel a perfect assurance that 
there is no member of this body who would 
propose such action; and, if there was, he 
would soon fird himself without following. 
‘That portion of our population are coming to 
see and will soon realize that those who once 
occupied a different relation to them fully 
recognize the change that has elevated their 
civil status, and are, in truth, their best 
friends,”? 
These words sound well to the ear, and, if put 
into practice, all will be well in respect to both 
races. The white people of the South, after 
a bitter contest, attended with borrible wrongs 
to the colored people, have acquired political 
control in every Southern state ; and there can 
hardly be a doubt that they will retain it. 
Much of the animosity of the contest will now 
naturally subside ; and, as we hope, a more just 
and better temper toward the colored man 
will fiod an opportunity for practical expres- 
sion. ‘The interests of the two races are bound 
up in the same destiny; and, thougb one is 
much stronger and more numerous than the 
other, neither race is to be profited by an atti- 
tude of mutual iostility. The questions of 
law and equity as between the races cannot, 
except within very narrow limits, be reached 
by the powers of the General Government, ana, 
hence, they must be disposed of under state 
authority. The future course of that auther- 
ity, now that it has passed into the hands of 
the white people in every Southern State, is the 
deeply important problem that waits for 
solution. 





Tue Albany Law Journal, in commenting on 
the action of the Chicago Court in excluding a 
lawyer from the bar who had advertised to do 
the divorce business without any exposure of 
the parties, says : 

‘*Forbidding the insertion in newspapers of 
advertisements asking for divorce cases is one 
step in the right direction , but it is not enough 
to put an end to the business. The only way 
to successfully check that is to make the ob- 
taining of a diveree difficult. The marriage 
contract is one that should be sundered only 
for causes that render its longer continuance 
destructive to social order, aud never for rea- 
sous that merely make it an inconvenience to 
oue of the parties. When it is easy to procure 
divorces the uvivorce ‘shyster’ will flourish, no 
matter what steps are taken to crush him.”’ 
Tie laws of many of the states on this subject, 
especially the Western States, are not only cons 
trary to the Bible, but also to good morality, : 
derivable from the light of Nature. The ur -5 
effective remedy against the evils of ‘divorce 
made easy’? is to change the laws, and legally 
treat the marriage relation as one of greater 
sanctity and permanency. Tke Journal’s posi- 
tion on this question has our hearty approval. 





Tue Cincinnati Gazette publishes a long in« 
terview with General Garfield, in the course of 
which the latter is made to speak as follows 
in regard to the President’s Southern policy : 


‘“* War measures must cease some time, and 
when so good a time as when the war President 
went out of office? The fact that we con- 
quered those states, and then reconstructed 
them by military power, familiarized us with 
the idea of continued interference in their 
affairs—an interference we should not have 
tolerated a moment in this state ; and yet those 
states are in the Union, endowed with state 
autonomy, just as much as Ohio. Interference 
had to stop, and President Hayes selected the 
best possible time to make the change.”’ 


There is good common sense in this utterance, 
and its constitutional sense is just as good. 
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The simple truth is that, after the rebel state, 
were. conquered and reconstructed, and then 
rehabilitated into their former relations to the 
Union, they stood just where they would have 
stood if there had been no rebellion, and had 
precisely the same rights as to local self-govern- 
ment as the Northern or Western states. It 
was not the purpose of the constitutional 
amendments to dispossess them of these rights, 
and such is not their effect. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, having reconstructed them, in the 
exercise of the military power, must accept the 
consequences of that reconstruetion or depart 
from the sphere assigned to it by the Constitu- 
tion. This, though somewhat delayed, was, 
nevertheless, a fcregone conclusion from the 
outset. The remedy and, unless we break up 
our political system, the only possible remedy 
for incidental evils resulting is the curative 
influence of education and time. These will 
now do more for the South than bullets or 
bayonets. 


Tuts is the way The Nation talks: 


“The State Republican Committee of Miss- 

issippi have adopted resolutions formally dis- 
solving the party in that state. This action 
has created but little sensation in Republican 
circles, the best party papers declaring it the 
most sensible thing that could have been done. 
That a party asserting the possession of ama 
jority of 30,000 voters should thus quietly dis- 
band is an unprecedented occurrence, and, 
under other circumstances, would have been a 
most remarkable one; but,in fact, in Miss- 
issippi, as in South Carolina and Georgia, 
which will virtually, if not formally follow the 
example of Mississippi, the Republican paity 
of late has had only two excuses for existence 
—troops and plunder—and when these were 
withdrawn, the one from its support and the 
other from its grasp, the natural result fol- 
lowed. Its dissolution is, therefore, a sign of 
returning political health, which even party 
managers have the good sense to welcome.” 
It seems, then, according to The Nation, the 
Republican party has no excuse for existence 
in states where it is claimed that a majority of 
the citizens want it! Is not that want an ex- 
cuse? If only ten men wanted it, would not 
that want be warrant enough forexistence ? The 
Democratic party in Mississippi has no other 
excuse for existence except that some people 
want it. A supposed majority of Mississippi 
think that their political sentiments can be 
expressed with personal safety only through 
the existence of the Republican party. Tiat 
opinion ought to warrant its existence. 
The party has gone out of existence for no 
other reason than because its members dare 
not vote for their opinions, aud The Nation 
stands by and declares its extinction ‘a sign 
of returning politica] health”! A man half 
torn to pieces by a wild beast will sometimes 
shut his eyes and simulate death. ‘‘ Most ex- 
cellent,’ exclaims Z’he Nation ; “he is getting 
better !”’ Be Andee Bit 


....On the death of Professor Zumpt, of 
Latin grammar memory, his library passed to 
his nephew (who is also his son-in-law), who is 
known by bis contributions to Roman history, 
and especially by his important monograph on 
the year of Christ’s birth. In his hands the 
library was increased in the departments of 
Roman antiquities and of Latin and Greek in- 
scriptions. The collection of books gathered 
by these two distinguished scbolara consists of 
about 3,500 volumes and 1,800 dissertations, 
etc., many of the latter being quite out of 
print. The whole is a complete apparatus for 
the Latin scholar, and it should go in its 
entirety to some academy or college. The 
books are in good condition. Further iaforma- 
tion can be had of the widow of Professor 
A. W. Zumpt, Von der Heydt Str., No. 6, Ber- 
lin, or of Dr. Jos. P. Thompson, SchOneberger 
Ufer 28, Berlin. 


....We should like to ‘ guess” that Mr. 
Pickard will be recalled to the superintendency 
of the public schools of Chicago, from which 
he bas been driven by snapparent combination 
of Roman Catholics and German rationalists. 
There is no bigotry more intolerant than that 
which can talk as does Mr. Prussing, of the 
board of education, who, in a defense of the 
action of the board in dismissing Mr. Pickard, 
says: j 

‘* But, thanks to the great citizens of man- 
kind—the infidels of Italy, Germany, France, 
England, and the infidel fathers of our own 
dear republic— Reason is not to be buried again; 
nor will the intolerance of Christian ministers 
ever wield power enough to darken again the, 
at least, recovered bright luster that gilds the 
shield of our own hero of humanity—Thomas 
Paine.” 


Why, bless your ignorant stupidity, who wants 
to bury Reason? Not Christian ministers, you 
may be sure. 

-...Half a dozen of the members of the pre- 
paratory department of Oberlin Collge, were 
recently promptly expelled, on account of par- 
ticipation in an outrage on a fellow-student. 
None of the regular College students had any 
connection with the transaction. The six young 
men have gone home to meditate whether such 
“ sport’? pays when the faculty ferret it out so 
promptly and punish it with public expulsion. 
Perhaps those colleges that have doctored 
the ‘‘hazing” disease so long, and to so little 
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Purpose, with‘ mild perscriptions might try 
the Oberlin recipe to advantage. Nothing like 
“hazing”? has ever been known before in the 


history of the College, and. the decided action © 


of the faculty, heartily sustained by the senti- 
ment of the College, will not encourage the in- 
troduction of the custom. 


...-Lf a young minister is discovered to have 
a crotchet, though he had never heard of it 
before, his theological instructors are sure to 
receive a fearful blowing up for it. A young 
man from the Rochester Theological Seminary, 
named Gifford, was ordained the otherday over 
a Baptist church, and objected to the ceremony 
of imposition of hands. immediately the 
Seminary was attacked for bad instruction, and 
President Strong has thought it worth while to 
declare that he never knew of his ecrotchet be- 
fore and did not approve of it. Probably the 
young man fancied that the ceremovy smackcd 
of ritualism and implied the doctrine of apos- 
tolical succession. But his strenuous objec- 
tion to it seems to smack about equally of 
ritualism. ‘* An idol is nothing.” 


....That Trinity Church altar really deserves 
looking after. Leaving out the fact that it is 
not a table, before which the priest can stand 
facing the people, but a marble structure, set 
snug against the wall, at which he has to stand 
with his back to the people, it is also a matter 
of comment that one of its ornaments is a 
crucifix, directly over what would be called in 
other churches the communion-table. Some 
years ago Bishop Littlejohn refused to officiate 
ina Brooklyn church until a similar ornament 
had been removed. It is also stated that in Dr. 
Dix’s consecration sermon it was stated that no 
work of this character would be permitted in 
any church in England. But American Church- 
men are allowed and take great liberty. 


.-..They had the usual crazy person in at- 
tendance at the Edinburgh Presbyterian Coun- 
cil. A middle-aged lady marched in and took 
aseat with the delegates on one of the front 
benches. Soon an officer observed her, and ex- 
deavored to induce her to go out; a request 
which she met with the- reply that she hoped 
that God’s ligbtning (there was a thunderstorm 
raging at the time) would come down and strike 
him. A few minutes later the officer returned 
With assistance, andthe intruder was told she 
must go. As she was leaving, a slight scufile 
took place, and, addressing her. elf to the chair- 
man, she asked if they wanted the just judg- 
ment of God upon them in Scétland. 

...-A very large proportion of the colored 
people of Louisiana are Baptists, and we are in- 
terested to notice that in their state convention 
held in New Orleans they have passed a couple 
of resolutions unanimously endorsing President 
Hayes, as follows: 

* Resolved, That we have witnessed with pride 
and thankfulness the spirit and purpose of 
President Hayes to secure to cur people their 
rights of couscience, ard to extend to them 
that share of power which can alone assure 
them of progression, security, and bappiness. 

® Resolved, That we recognize in the recent 
appoivtmeuts to office in Louisiana a determin- 
ation on the part of our Chief Magis!rate to 
build up in our midst a power that will protect 
and elevate the colored people.” 

..-.The Democratic officeholders in the 
various departments of this city number 4,413, 
against 442 Republican officeholders, not 
counting the 2,105 policemen, the 500 firemen, 
or tbe 5,000 to 10,000 laborers employed to do 
city work, all of whom are sure to vote the 
Tammany ticket. These Democratic office- 
holders run our city elections on the Demo- 
cratic side, and hitherto Federal officeholders 
have largely managed the matter on the other 
side. The order of President Hayes puts an 
end to the latter work, yet the former will cun- 
tinue. If this work were stopped on both 
sides, the politics of this city would be in a 
much more hopeful state. ‘ 


....One of the addresses at the funeral of 
Dr. Tholuck, at Halle, was delivered by Dr. 
Kogel, who said: ‘‘ Yesterday it was one hun- 
dred and fifty years since there was buried in 
this same churchyard a man who at first was 
despised, afterward loved, and to day is highly 
honored in all Christendom—August Hermann 
Francke. His funeral text.will also be ours to- 
day—the words from the Gospel of the Great 
Supper (the Gospel Lesson of the day on which 
Tholuck died): ‘Then the servant came and 
brought all these things to his Lord again, say- 
ing: ‘Lord, it is done as thou hast com- 
manded.’’”’. Thirty clergymen in robes at- 
tended the seryices. 


....The income derived from the Universalist 
Publication Fund allows its managers to reduce 
the price of some of its publications, and we 
are pleased to see that they have selected as-the 
first book thus to -be feduéed in ‘price Dr. 
Brooks’s ‘Our New Departure,” rather than 
any specially contcoversial book, , It is a book 
which we wish could be read by ministers 
of oiher denominations, although addressed 
especially to Universalist ministers. We hard- 
ly know any book that would do them more 
good, and it is a most favorable indication that 
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so plain-spoken @ volume isso popular among 


those for whom it was intended. 


..--Ex-Governor Tilden sailed last week for 
Europe, on a tour of rest and recreation. We 
are not at all surprised that he should need 
these physical as well as mental reliefs. He 
worked “‘in season and out of season” for his 
nomination, and then conducted his own cam- 
paign, and at last lost the prize on which he 
had set his heart. Such a mighty strain for 
ore whois past sixty, to say nothing about the 
expenditure of money and the mortification 
of defeat, requires some remedy for the repair 
of damages. We trust that the Ex-Governor 
will come back in an improyed condition. 


....The result of the change in the manage- 
ment of the state-prisons in this state has been 
a decrease in the expenses amounting to $238,- 
098.42 for the first nine months of the fiscal 
year ending September 30th, 1877, as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year, and 
an increase in the receipts amounting to $50,- 
115.41, showing a net saving to the state of 
$288 213.83. This is evidence of reform by the 
new superintendent of state-prisons, and 
promises to make the prisons, at least, self- 
supporting, if not actual sources of revenue to 
the state treasury. 


-..-It is seldom The Tablet prints anything in 
its editorial columns which we can approve; 
but it talks sensibly about the Montreal riot. 
It says if the Orangemen are ‘‘ determined to 
fight the Boyne over again, and if the Catholics 
are foolish enough to fight with them, we 
would advise them to all hie back to Ireland— 
to the very old spot on the banks of that 
storied river, if they please—and then belabor 
each other as long as they like. They must 
not doit here. if they do, the odium falls not 
so much on them as on the authorities who 
permit it.” 


....L[f a minister were to refuse a twenty five- 
dollar offer to preach for a Sunday in a big city 
church and accept a five-dollar offer to preach 
for a little mission, because he thought he was 
needed to do good there, we should all say that 
by his self denial he was showing his Christian 
character. If he should do it week after week 
and year after year,-we should begin to suspect 
him of confirmed goodness. But that is pre- 
cisely what T. W. Higginson does for The 
Woman’s Journal, because he believes in the 
cause, and he makes no fuss about it. 


....Southern Democracy, now in political 
possession of every Southern state, should be 
careful lest tt may became too solid for its OWN 
purposes. Nothing can well be more ceérram 
than that, if it undertakes to control the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by a solid South- 
ern yote on one side, and practically suppress 
any minority, the people of the North and the 
West will be solid on the other side, and vote 
down the “solid South.’? Northern people 
like fair play in politics and do not believe in 
the short-gun system. 

...-When Dr. Fulton took charge ef the 
Hanson-Place Baptist Church, in Brooklyn, he 
made the officers sign.an agreement that Dr. 
Pentecost, the former pastor, should not be al- 
lowed to preach in the pulpit. Now Dr. Ful- 
ton urges open communvionists to join his new 
church, a little way off, and Dr. Pentecost 
preaches in Hanson-Place next Sunday evening, 
in compliance with the request of the deacons 
of the church. Charity comes out ahead al- 
ways in the long run. 

*,. .Thelawin Ohio forbids the acceptance 
of any bid for convict labor at less than eighty 
cents adsy. The consequence is that the state 
penitentiary at Columbus has some eight or 
nine hundred men who have tothing to do but 
march into the chapel each morning, and there 
sit on hard benches and fight flies all day. They 
could all be profitably employed at a less price ; 
but eighty cents a day is too higha mark for 
the bidders. It strikes us that this is not very 
sensible legislation. 

....We find this in The American Christian 
Review: 

‘“*Whenever we see a mau—professing him- 
self a disciple of Christ—warming toward the 
denominations, we at once know that he is 
growing cold toward his brethren, snd that he 
will soon identify himself with the daughters 
of the Babylon harlot or deny the faith in toto.” 


Was it to all the disciples of Christ, or was it 
only to the disciples of Alexander Campbell 
that it was once said ‘‘All ye are brethren’’? 


..». The corporation counsel of this city has 
made the discovery that the laws, notwith- 
standing the recent decision of the Court of 
Appeals of this state, authorize the excise com- 
missioners to grant licenses for the sale of ale 
and beer to other persons than inn, tavern, and 
hotel keepers. It would be well to makea 
test case, and see whether Mr. Whitney is right 
or not, Certain it is that ale and beer can 
make drunkards, as well as gin and brandy. 


.... Phe great Universologer propounds this 
sockdologer : 
“The state-craft of our happy land 
Proclaims the law supreme ; 
Our Asiatic creed command 
Exalts!—adverse philosopheme !” 
There is really a meaning to this, if it were 





only expressed, as we have discovered by a 
careful study of the context ; only he misrepre- 
sents the “‘ Asiatic Creed ”—i, ¢., Christianity. 

..«.The Congregational church in Natick, 
Mass., has voted to allow those who are not 
satisfied with their infant baptism to be rebap- 
tized. That is sensible in the church’; but isn’t 
it the dreaded anabaptism ? Anabaptism is re- 
buked by The Christian Standard (Disciple) in 
the case of those who come to the Disciples 
from the Baptists, though required by some 
Disciple proselyters. That is right again. 

-... Southern and Northern Methodist bishops 

receive the same salary—$3,000 a year—but with 
a difference. The Northern bishops have their 
house-rent and traveling expenses extra, while 
in the case of the Southern bishops $3,000 
covers salary, ‘“house-rent and everything.” 
And they don’t get even this amount in full. 
For last year the Church owes them $400 each. 
..-- The Congregationalist has begun to write 
its brief editorial notes in Latin, and gave so 
much labor to their correct typography that its 
English was last week slightly careless, for that 
ordinarily very correct paper. We learn from 
it that the cause of Dr. J. E. Roy’s sickness is 
that ‘‘something more than a year ago a 
sleeping-birth fell upon his head.” 
....-Caxton was, according to Mr. Gladstone, 
a shrewd Yankee. His principles of business 
was to print what would pay, and he printed 
the books in English which the people would 
want. The first book he printed in England, 
just four hundred years ago, was ‘‘ The Game 
and Playe of the Chesse.’”? Now it would be a 
book on croquet or base-ball. 


.-.. We learn that the excise commissioners in 
this city are granting tavern licenses to saloon 
liquor dealers under the bunk dodge of three 
beds as constituting an inn or. tavern. We 
hope; that the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime will lose no time in getting this question 
before the courts. The three-bed system is a 
mere trick to evade the law. 

....The Christian Advocate of this city prom- 
ises to reproduce the article from The Method- 
ist Quarterly on Methodism in cities. The 
Advocate has had but one original article on this 
subject—‘‘ The Dog that Licked his Sores’’— 
and that was such a production as no one in 
the Methodist Church, except its chief editor, 
would be willing to father. 


....Mr. Tilden said to a reporter of the New 
York World tbat, ‘ina government like ours, 
fraudulent practices, sooner or later, must 


COE emp in tym on A the omilty ti with the 
practices, must be made known.” te Grover 


Pelton-Tilden-“‘ Gobble’ dispatch furnishes a 
very pertinent illustration of this remark. 


...-The chief-justice of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, whoisfond of hunting, has 
been shooting pheasants, in violation of.the 
laws of that state. He has been legally notified 
to appear for trial 4s a violator of Jaw, and, as 
we understand, intends to plead guilty. Let 
the law have free course with him. 

...-The colored people in Richmond, Va., 
are making commendable efforts toward pro- 
viding themselves with churcbes. It is stated 
that every colored church, both Baptist and 
Methodist, ‘‘is either now purchasing or pre- 
paring to purchase a church building.” 

....The Montreal papers are giving wood- 
cuts of a curiosity, of which they appear to be 
proud. Itis an “historical hearse’’—the one 
used for the funerals of Guibord and Hackett. 
It will, we presume, be preserved for future 
generations to admire. 


...-President Eliot styles the pusitions of 
President Seelye’s inaugural address “un- 
scholarly and untenable.’ He also says that 
parents who desire a sectarian education for 
their sons must be careful not to send them to 
Cambridge.” at 4 


....The Lutheran Pilger thinks the Lutheran 
synods are in danger uf becoming mere mum- 
mies, because they let ecclesiastical business 
crowd out doctrinal discussions. Most people 
suppose that dryness belongs more particularly 
to theology. 

.... The Democrats of Miami County, Ohio, 
want an “exclusively greenback curreucy and 
the remonetization of the silver dollar.”” We 
do not see just where the silver dollar will come 
in when the currency is ‘‘ exclusively green 
back.” . 

...“"Old Red Sandstone”’ is the nickname 
which Gail Hamilton in her “First Love is 
Best’ allows one of her characters to give to a 
sensible college president who looks wonder- 
fully like President Seelye. 

...-The Methodists lost a good editor when 
Dr. L. R. Fiske, of the Michigan Christian Ad- 
vocate, was made president of Albion College. 
He made of The Advocate a bright, able, and 
successful paper. 

....We hear of a rural pastor who mortally 
offended one of his.parishioners by sitting 
cross-legged in his parlor and éating apples 
without previous paring. Surely, the world 
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.-The Austrian Government would not 
allow commemorative services of the death of 
John Huss to be held in Prague. Father 
Hyacinthe was to have spoken on the occa- 
8102. 





Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known — Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





BuRNET?Y’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are 
used and endorsed by the best Hotels, Con- 
fectioners, Grocers, and the first families in 
the country. 


IF something pure and nice is wanted to 
flavor cakes, pies, or puddivgs, get Dr. 
Price’s True Flavoring Extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc. 





THE CITIZENS’ LINE. 


THE Citizens’ LINE oF BOATS FOR 
Troy, since its inauguration, has met with 
marked success and favor from the travel- 
ing public who are bound in the direction 
of the popular summer resorts of Northern 
New York. All of its instigators (Jos. 
Cornell, superintendent, and W.H. Hutch- 
ins, G. P. A., among the number) are ex- 
perienced steamboat men and have placed 
upon the Hudson River two as fine boats 
as sail up that majestic stream. The 
‘* Saratoga,” built lately, is magnificent in 
all her appointments; but for comfort and 
ease of motion the ‘‘ City of Troy” is far 
preferable, in our estimation. They leave 
alternately from Pier 49 N. R., at6P.M., 
every week day, and from Troy at 8 P. M., 
making close connections with trains leav- 
ing and arriving. There is a Sunday-night 
boat down at 6 P.M., which stops at Al- 
bany. 








THE HUDSON BY DAY. 


Apovut as pleasant an excursion as one 
can take for the day is by the Albany Day 
Line, on the “Chauncey Vibbard” or 
‘‘Daniel Drew.” You start at 8:35 P. M. 


from Pier 39 N. R., or from foot of 24th 
Beewvey evrvucysave mmuves later, and, 


steaming up the beautiful Hudson, have a 
view of the most tempting scenery of 
which America can boast. The river- 
banks look exceedingly attractive at this 
season of the year, and afford a scene 
which strangers especially should avail 
themselves of. Landings are made at 
West Point, Newburgh, and other places of 
interest. 

The ‘‘ Mary Powell” leaves for landings 
as far as Rondout every afternoon, at 3:30 
P.M. This boat has boilers made of solid 
steel, costing $60,000. 





OcEAN GROVE AND AsBuRY Park, NEW 
JERSEY, are favorite resorts for Sunday- 
school and other excursions. Large com- 
panies are there daily, one this last week 
numbering over 1,500. The pleasurable 
variety of ocean bathing, lake boating, 
grove sports, and often the privilege of 
seeing and hearing the most exiinent men 
and women in Christian and temperance 
work are reasons sufficient for the pop- 
ularity of these points. The Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey is the direct route, and 
they muke specially low terms for excur- 
sion parties. 


THE GRAND HOTEL. 


Tue Grand Hotel of this cy has been 
undergoing thorough reconstruction during 
the last few months, and can now be called 
one of the most comfortable, cool, and 
fashionable hotels in New York. Centrally 
located on Broadway and Thirty-first Street, 
and admirable in all its appointments, it is 
now patronized by persons from all over 
the country. On the last page of this 
week’s issue can be found a cut which 
shows the external appearance of the Grand 
Hotel. 


For BREAKFAST many persons find coffee 
positively injurious. Walter Baker & Co. 
prepare a ‘‘ Breakfast Cocoa” which pre- 
serves the nutritive portion of Cocoa, yet 
leaves no sensation of heaviness after its 
use. Highly recommended by physicians 
and sold by all grocers everywhere. 
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FreeE.—A handsome photograph-of P. 
P. Bliss to every reader sending 3c. stamp 
for catalogue of chromo ornaments. HENRY 
8. Date, 1062 Wilcox Ave, Chicago, Ill. 





HOOSICK FALLS INDUSTRY. 


THE WALTER A. WOOD MOWING AND 
REAPING CO. 


In the prosperous ous and lively village of 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., on the Troy and 
Boston Road, are located the extensive man- 
ufactories of Wood’s Mowers, Reapers, and 
Harvesters. To watch the growing indus- 
try of this concern, whose present capacity, 
in their busiest season, is one hundred and 
fifty machines a day, one can hardly im- 
agine that only a few years ago the Yomen 
tion by them of one machine a day was 
consided a great achievement. Yet such is 
the case, and it tells the tale of wonderful 
success and popularity. Fora number of 
years we have had an intimate knowledge 
of Wood’s well-known mower. Not only 
that, but we have used it in the dif- 
ferent stages of its improvement, when 
the Wood Frame ‘‘ Prize” Mower was their 
star production and took the prize at 
so many state and other fairs. This ma- 
chine is now superseded by the New Iron 
Mower, which has already gained a prom 
inence in the harvesting world never before 
attained, perbaps, by any other of its kind. 
All the old and well-tried qualities of its 
predecessor, together with other impor- 
tant improvements peculiar to itself, are 
combined in this machine, which has created 
for it an immense demand, both here and 
abroad. Its leading points of excellence 
are: First. Simplicity of construction and 
durability, it having less pieces and fewer 
bolts than any other. Hence. it is less com- 
plicated, easier to repair, and less liable to get 
out of order. The bearings are of the best 
composition brass, and close, requiring no 
bolts to hold them together, and are fit 
into a taper hole in the iron frame, so that, 
when worn, they can readily be driven 
out, and new ones driven in, without calling 
upon a blacksmith or mechanic. 

All of the principal journals are emery- 
ground and perfect. 

Second. The hinge-connection between the 
Jinger-bar, with its cutting apparatus, and the 
main frame. 

Third. The mepeing inet and tilting the en- 
tire frame upon the main axle, 

Fourth. Lightness of drast, The mode of 
connecting the draft, being upward and for- 
ward, frees the cutter-bar from friction on 
the ground and secures the lightest possible 
draft required in performing its work, as it 
affords just enough weight upon the two 
wheels which carry the bar to have it 
move without pressure. 

Fifth. Facility of Management. 

Sirth. The fingers, or guards, are made of 
the very best quality of malleable iron, that 

whieh the ed, of the knito 
BON Befne inlaid with steel, forming a per- 
fect shear-cut, thus reducing the friction of 
the knife and the draft of the machine. 

Seventh. The mode of geuring peculiar to 
Wood’s Mower will start the knife quicker, 
when the machine is drawn forward, than 
rm geared to the axle, as in the Buckeye 
class. 

Highth. SAFETY. The driver is located 
in the rear of the cutters, where he can watch 
and perfectly control their operation, and at 
the same time be secure, in case of any ac- 
cident, from being thrown before the cut- 
ters, which so often happens with rear-cut 
machines. 

This concern is also the pioneer in the 
introduction of Harvesters and Binders, of 
which they have made a complete success. 
Their improved patent is now capable of 
doing the work of thirty men in the most 
perfect manner, and will pay for the wire 
that binds the sheaves in the grain it saves 
from off the ground. 

Agents represent the Woods in evesy 
locality throughout the United States where 
their productions are in use, which enables 
the farmer to obtain the extra parts to 
machines without trouble. 

We recommend all those who are in want 
of the machines we have spoken of to con- 
sult this company, or their resident agent. 





IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF 
HORSES. 


WHEN an article has been tried for 30 
years, and given satisfaction, we certainly 
are justified in bring it to the notice of our 
readers. That which we allude to is Dr. 
Tobias’s Horse Liniment. We have seen 
certificates given the Doctor by the veteran 
turfman, Col. D. McDaniel ; the celebrated 
trainer, Dr. Weldon; Mr. Leadbetter, the 
owner of the large stable on Seventh Ave. ; 
Col. Chas. H. Delavan, whose team of four 
black horses are well known in the Park; 
besides one thousand others. No one should 
be without it in case of colic, which it is as 
certain to cure as the sun is to rise, if taken 
immediately. Old Sores, Bruises, and 
Sprains disappear as by magic when it is 
used. This Liniment is put up in pint bot- 
tles, and is only half as strong as the 
Family Liniment, which is known 
throughout the land, and has been war- 
ranted for over 30 years, and not a bottle 
has been returned. That speaks for itself. 
Mosquito Bites, Pimples, and Blotches dis- 
appear when it is used. Sold by all the 
principal druggists. 





CHEAP DRESS GOODS. 





Tue lady readers of THe INDEPFNDENT, 
thousands of them, are now deciding about 
their summer dresses. We ask all such to 
read the advertisement of the highly re- 
spectable and responsible house of Doyle 
& Adolphi, in another column. They are 
now opening a small cargo of dress-goods, 
from auction and elsewhere, which they 
know will meet the wants of the people. 
Former prices are left entirely out in the 
shade. These new goods have been once 
slaughtered, at auction; and Doyle & 
Adolphi propose to slaughter them again 
to the million. They mean business, 
as their host of friends and patrons 
will now find out. Those who live in 
or near New York will, of course, call 
and see these goods in person; and those at 
a distance can be just as well suited by 
sending for samples. Remember, there is 
no risk inthis matter. If you want dress- 
goods, this reliable firm are ready to serve 
you by sending you samples free. If you 
like them, you can then send your orders, 
The business of ordering goods from the 
country is rapidly increasing, and our city 
merchants are firm in their determination 
to give perfect satisfaction to all these calls. 
Reader, try Doyle & Adolphi. 


or ——_. 


REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHoEs. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

IroncLADs for Boys and Yourtus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder is 
free from adulterants, and is beyond all 
question the best and purest in the market. 





Warner & Co.’s Phosphorus Pills revivify 
the vital energies and reillume the fading 
spark. 





Great Horst MEDICINE.—DR. TOBIAS’ 
VENETIAN HorsE LINIMENT, in pint bottles, 
at $1, for thecure of colic, old sores, sprains, 
and bruises, is the best in the world. 
Tosras’ CONDITION POWDERS are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the appetite. 25 cents. Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel, owner of 
some of the fastest running horses in the 
‘world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers, 
Depot 10 Park Place. 


ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A SEA VOYAGE 
should take with them PAaRKER’s GINGER 
Tonic. It is a prompt and certain relief 
from the dreaded miseries of sea-sickness; 
and to all travelers, whether by land or sea, 
it is a most serviceable remedy, protecting 
the system from the ill effects of exposure, 
changes of climate, water, diet, and tem- 
perature. Ask your Druggist to get it for 

ou. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 
anufacturing Chemists, 163 William 
Street, N. Y. 


HBLP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without ‘medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL. 
VANIC Co., 292 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


Female Weaknesses cured without Medi- 
cine. Trial bor free. Address Dr. Swan, 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 














ImpPoRTANT.— When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

ge express. European plan. 350 rooms. 
Cceusent first-class. Prices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 

el 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter.or Check, 





TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
HAIR DYE. 


BA ELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
r Dye for 37 vA nese benefit to an 

injury iby his. health—proof that it is the only true a) 
acts ct Dye. Sg reliable, instantaneous. ° 
rebicts ent; tints; the 
i C, ects a bad dyes; leaves me | hair ‘soft on 
rown. and properly applie a 
CTCHEL R’8 a Factory, No. 16 Bona street, N 
y Sold by all dru ts. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 

trived as to appear each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair being eractly o: all. same shade and 
| exture as the growing «air, ba a a0 pertess wr Ouek 




















cannot be detected. Made oni "a BA 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond st.. New York. 


ROYAL 


Insurance Company, 
56 Wall St., New York. 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1st, 1877. 
Subscribed Capital...........eceseeee $9,651,500 00 


Of which there is paid upin cash... 1 - 1,447,725 00 
Net Fire Surplus... 


- 4; 737,618 05 
6A 855: 343 05 05 


Applications for Insurance are invited. 


A. B. McDONALD, ? 
E. F: BEDDALL, |‘ Managers. 











Surplus for Fire Policyholders . 6d 





REFRIGERATOR. 


CHAS. F PIERCE, 
Manager. 


JOEL TIFFANY, 
Patentee. 

















TIFFANY 
REFRICERATOR 


CAR COMPANY, 
FOR TRANSPORTATION OF 
BEEF, POULTRY, ECCS, BUTTER, 


FRUIT, 
and all kinds of perishable goods, summer and winter 


Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Send for Circular of Trial Trips. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 


Salesroom 676 Broadway, New York. 
Factory and Office, Wallingtord, Conn. 


FINE WATCHES 


AND 
RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


At Prices to Suit the Times. 
WE KEEP ONLY THE BEST. 


Every Article warranted as represented. 


Benedict Brothers, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 











N. B.—Repairing carefully done and order work 
promptly attended to. 





SELLERS’LIVER PILLS 


Sellers’ Liver Pills have stood for Thirty years 
Standard Remedy for the cure of Liver Daaplaint,} 
Cc Sick 





and ail Derange- 
ments of the Live 
Hers’ Varsal fie: the great Worm De. 
atroyer,” expelled 400 large, live worms from my 
child, 2 years old. Wm. Sarver, St. Louis, Mo. Price 
each 25c. If your druggist don’t keep them, send for 
hem. R. E. SELLERS & CO., Prop’s, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patent , Washing- 
on, D.C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for ‘circular. 


CH un CH CUSHIONS, FEATHERS, BED- 
DING, “ee Ss, and Mattresses, of all grades, at 
P-KITTLE’S, 203 Canal St., N. Y. 

















KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


IS THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 


PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Etc., 


and, on account of its greater purity and delicacy, is preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 
a2” Inferior and spurious articles are often sold as Corn Starch. 28 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each BOX and op each 
PACKAGE, 





697 BROADWAY, cor. Fourth St., N. ¥. 
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THE IOWA GREENBACK CONVEN- 
TION. 


Tue Greenback State Convention, of 
Iowa, that met last week at Des Moines, 
numbered about a hundred delegates, After 
adopting a platform of principles, the Con- 
vention put into the field a ticket for state 
officers, headed by Mr. Daniel H. Stubbs, 
of Jefferson County, for governor. The 
first three resolutions of the platform are 
as follows: 


“First. The specie resumption clause 
should be repealed forthwith and contrac- 
tion be abandoned. 

‘* Second. The Government should issue 
legal-tender paper money, receivable for all 
debts, and national banks should be abol- 
ished. 

‘* Third. The silver dollar should be re- 
monetized and made a legal tender for all 
Government bonds and other debts.” 





These Iowa financiers may not be 
consciously dishonest, or consciously 
insane; yet their principles are stuffed 
to the full with knavery and are 
such as only lunatics in finance would 
adopt. The repeal of ‘‘ the specie resump- 
tion clause” would be a palpable act of 
knavery on the part of the Government, 
because it would be an undisguised breach 
of faith, The issuing of more legal-tender 
paper money and making it receivable for 
all debts, which, of course, includes Gov- 
ernment bonds, would be another act of the 
same character, since it would violate the 
contract as well understood by the parties 
when these bonds were issued. To remon- 
etize the old silver dollar of 4121¢ grains 
and make it a ‘‘legal-tender for the pay- 
ment of all Government bonds” would be 
to substitute a ninety-cent dollar for a 
hundred-cent dollar in payment of these 
bonds; and this would be equivalent toa 
ten per cent. cheat of the creditors of the 
United States, while it would destroy the 
credit of the Government in the estimate of 
the nations of the earth and in that of all 
honest people, Repudiation and dishonesty 
are characteristics common to these resolu- 
tions. 

Their stupidity is quite as conspicuous. 
The resolutions, put into practice, would 
give us three legal tenders—the gold 
dollar, the paper dollar, and the silver dol- 
lar—all declared by law to be of equal 
value. Would this make them of equal 
value in the exchanges of business, as a 
matter of fact? Not at all. One of’ two 
things would happen if the plan of these 
financiers were carried into effect. Either 
one of these legal tenders, and that, too, 
the one of least value, would drive the two 
others out of use, and in proportion to its 
depreciation inflate prices, which is the 
result most certain to happen; or we should 
have a threefold set of prices for the same 
atticle—the gold-dollar price, the paper- 
dollar price, and the silver-dollar price—the 
latter two prices varying from time to 
time according to the value of the respect- 
ive dollars as compared with the gold 
standard. If anybody outside of a lunatic 
asylum thinks that either result would be 
an improvement to our financial system, 
he furnishes proof conclusive that he 
ought to be put there ‘‘ forthwith.” 

The Iowa financiers that met at Des 
Moines are worse than the ordinary green- 
back inflationist, pure and simple. They 
go for greenback inflation and silver repu- 
diation at the same time. They want two 
strings to their bow, instead of one, and 
don’t want honest resumption of specie 
payment at all. They area party sui gen- 
eris, by themselves, having notions which 
they cannot hope to realize by either of the 
‘‘old political parties.” We are not quite 
sure that the Democrats would not try to 
accommodate them, provided they can 
make a good show at the ballot-box. We 
suggest that they appoint a committee of 
inquiry. 





THE FOUR PER CENT. LOAN. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN, in his contract 
with the Syndicate in respect to the four 
per cent. bonds of the United States, stip- 
ulated that the people should have an 
option of thirty days to subscribe for them 
at par in gold. That option has expired, 
and the result isa brilliant success. The 
total amount of the popular subscription is 
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nearly sixty-six millions of dollars. This 
shows an advance in the public credit, since 
it is only about a year ago that five per cent. 
bonds were sold at par. The difference of 
one per cent. in the rate of interest ona 
bond that has thirty or forty years to run 
makes a real difference of more than ten 
percent. in its value. Ifa thirty year bond 
at five per cent. sells at par, then a four per 
cent. bond running for the same length of 
time and equally well secured ought to 
sell for less than ninety cents on the dollar. 
The success of the new loan is, hence, a 
striking proof of the confidence of the 


people in the Government, in its stability 
and good faith. 


What will the Secretary do with the 
funds accruing from these popular subscrip- 
tions? This is a very important financial 
question. He may, if he chooses, demand 
that the whole amount shall be paid into 
the Treasury in gold; and, should he do so, 
then what will he do with the gold? He 
may hoard the whole of it, as a preparation 
for specie resumption in 1879; or he may 
use it in paying off and retiring matured 
six per cent. bonds; or he may sell the gold 
for legal tenders, and retain them in the 
Treasury. These are the possible uses, and 
all of them within the limits of law. No 
one of these suppositions will probably 
constitute the entire answer to the question. 

To hoard such an amount of gold in 
so short a time would be inexpedient, since 
it would be very sure to raise the premium 
on gold. To sell the gold for greenbacks, 
and then retain them, would too rapidly 
withdraw them from circulation. To de- 
vote the whole fund to the payment of six 
per cent. bonds would be to lose a very im- 
portant opportunity to prepare for specie 
payment. What the Secretary of the 
Treasury should and, if a wise man, will 
do is so to combine these different meas- 
ures as to escape the financial perils and 
evils that would be incident to the exclu- 
sive use of any one of them. His main 
idea should be that of getting ready for 
specie payment at the time fixed by law. 
This is now more important than funding 
six per cent. bonds ata cheaper rate of in- 
terest. The one supreme fnanctal neces- 
sity of the nation is specie resumption; and 
every other plan should yield thereto. 





MONEY MARKET. 


BustnEss in all departments during the 
past week has been less active and more in 
keeping with the season than was the case 
during the week previous, and itis probable 
that general quiet will prevail for several 
weeks to come. The principal event of the 
week in financial affairs was the closing of 
the popular subscriptions to the four per 
cent. Government loan on Monday. In- 
cluding the sum of $10,200,000 taken by 
the Syndicate in London, the total amount 
subscribed reached the enormous sum of 
$76,182,500. In addition to this, a subscrip- 
tion of $20,000,000 from the Bank of Nevada 
was refused, on account of the unwilling- 
ness of the Syndicate to accept the condi- 
tion of an extra commission of 1-16. It is 
claimed by some that the success of this 
loan indicates a general distrust of other in- 
vestment securities, which we hardly think 
is true to any great extent. It must be re- 
membered that no other investment secur- 
ities have been lately put upon the market, 
while some individuals have been making 
money and saving it, andghe large corpor- 
ations of the conntry have been accumu. 
Jating capital, which it has been difficult to 
safely invest. It certainly proves un- 
bounded confidence in the Government of 
the country, and the ability of the Govern- 
ment to resume payment in specie at the 
time fixed upon by law, whileit also dem- 
onstrates that capital is cheaper here than 
ever before. The most practical result 
of the whole matter is the large reduction 
it affords in the payment of interest. 

Money continues easy, and loans on call 
at 114 to2 per cent. We quote first-class 
double-name paper of short date at 3 to 5 
per cent., and single name 4 to 8 per cent., 
according to time and quality. We hear 
of some first-class loans at four months at 
4 per cent., and the prevailing impression 
seems to be that the settlements for the 
new 4 per cents, will cause a hardening of 
the money market in the near future. It 
is altogether likely, however, that a large 
amount of the subscription will be covered 





by the exchange of other bonds. The 
periodical demand for money ‘‘ to move the 
crops” has commenced. The Chicago Tri- 
bune announces a heavy demand for this 
purpose from Southern Illinois, though 
further north the movement has not yet be- 
gun. We think it not unlikely that the 
early fall will witness an active money 
market. There has lately been a large re- 
duction of the currency for account of the 
Resumption Act, and this reduction still 
continues. Banks, because of excessive 
taxation, have been reducing their capital, 
and this implies a reduction of bank 
credits. Hence, when crops begin to move 
generally, the demand for money cannot 
be supplied so readily as heretofore. Banks 
and Trust Cos. at present continue to loan 
at3to 4 per cent. Few loan at 3. The 
prevailing rate is 344 firm. 

The stock market has been irregular, 
being strong one day and weak the next, 
allthrough. The “bull” party have re- 
tained the upper hand; and, while the trans- 
actions have been smaller, prices have been 
kept well up—and this, too, in face of the 
recent strike among railway employés, 
which is by far the most serious that has 
ever occurred, and seems not unlikely to 
involve many more roads than it has ex- 
tended to at the present writing. The 
earnings of twenty-three railroads whose 
reports from January ist to June 30th, 
1877, have been published show a loss over 
the same time in 1876 of $2,224,866. Four- 
teen of these twenty three lost $2,806,099, 
and the nine others gained $581,233. 
Among those showing a loss are the Lake 
Shore, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia and 
Erie, Chicago and Alton, and Chicago, and 
waukee, and St. Paul. 


The following table shows the opening, 
highest, lowest, and closing prices of active 
stocks during the week: 


Open- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est. ing. 
Atlantic and Pacific Tel..... 20 20 20 20 
Chicago and Northwestern. 22 22 20% 21% 
Chicago and Northw’n pref.. 50 52 48% = =651 
C., BR. 1., and Pacific.......... 9% «9K BK 9% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 99% 9% 9% 9 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. . 82 82% = 80 8036 





Chicago and Alton........... 85 85 84% = 844 
Det., och, oe TW ee ~~ eal Aner aguas ie 
Delaware and Hudson....... 364 «BT 34% Bi 
American Express,.......... 43% 45% 4% 44 
United States Express....... 42 42 42 41 
Adams Express ...........-- - - - 96 
Wells, Fargo & Co..........-- 82 82 82 82 
TBtI0.......0c00. ccccccccoccescee.. 1% 84 TK 8 
Harlem... ..cccoccccccccccces, 13834 138g 1383 13834 
Han. and St. Joseph...,... - 13% 13% Ry 12% 
Han. and St. Joseph pref.... 31 31 29 29 
Illinois Central.............+.+ 57K 58 it ans 
Lake Shore.........seseeeeeees 50% 86 5 49% 50% 
Michigan Central............ . 42% 44% 41% 4356 
Morris and Essex............+ 69% 694 66% 68 
Mil. and St. Paul 23% 22 23 
Mil. and St. Paul pfd 59x 7 58% 
N. Y. Central MX WY WY 
N. J. Central. . 11% 93% «= 10& 
Pacific Mail .. . 204 19% 19% 
Pia as cacnadatessaceacece 100 99 100 
Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne 90 90 89% 89% 
St. Louis and I. M............ S._ & 8 8 
Sct. Louis, K. C., and N....... 34 34 3% — 
St. Louis, K. C., and N. pfd.. 224% 23 22% 2 
Untom Paci€e....cccccccccceccs 65 65 65 65 


Western Union Telegraph... 62% 62% 60% 61% 
Government bonds have been active and 
firm, fluctuating somewhat, but closing at 
about the same figures as last published. 
The Treasury Department during the week 
has issued two calls of $10,000,000 each for 
the redemption of 5-20 bonds of 1865. The 
following are descriptions of the bonds: 
COUPON BONDS DATED JULY IST, 1865. 
$50.—Nos. 17,001 to 24,000, both inclusive. 
$100.—Nos. 29,001 to 40,000, both inclusive. 
2500.—Nos. 27,001 to 34,000, both inclusive. 
$1,000.—Nos. 52,001 to 54,000, both inclusive. 
$50.--Nos. 24,001 to 30,000, both inclusive, 
$100.—Nos. 40,001 to 52,000, both inclusive. 


$500.—Nos. 34,001 to 42,000, both inclusive. 
$1,000.— Nos. 64,001 to 75,000, both inclusive. 


REGISTERED BONDS REDEEMABLE AT THE PLEAS- 
URE OF THE UNITED STATES AFTER THE FIRST 
DAY OF JULY, 1870. 
$50.—Nos. 701 to 900, both inclusive. 
$100.—Nos. 6,401 to 8,550, both inclusive. 
$500.—Nos. 5,201 to 6,150, both inclusive. 
$1,000.—Nos. 16,501 to 19,850, both inclusive. 
$5,000.—Nos. 5,051 to 5,900, both inclusive. 
$10,000.—N os. 4,453 to 5,354, both inclusive. 
$50.— Nos. 901 to 1,150, both inclusive. 
$100.—Nos. 8,551 to 10,500, both inclusive. 
$500.—Nos. 6,151 to 7,200, both inclusive. 
$1,000.—Nos. 19 851 to 25,000, both inclusive. 
$5,000.—Nos. 5,901 to 6,700, both inclusive. 
$10,000.—Nos. 5,355 to 7,880, both inclusive. 


The Treasurer now holds $337,229,100 in 
United States bonds, to secure national 
bank circulation, and $18,867,000 to secure 
public deposits. United States bonds de- 
posited for circulation during the week 
ending to-day, $2,777,700; withdrawn, 
$2,376,000. National bank circulation out- 
standing—currency notes, $315,323,153; 
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gold notes, $1,430,120. Receipts of nation- 
al bank-notes for redemption during the 
week were as follows: 

1876. 








4 1877. 
RO WOR iaiccce sccasesecs $2,168,000 $1,574,000 
bo es 1,976,000 
Philadelphia ................ 510,000 217,000 
Miscellaneous ...... edcode 1,252,000 1,325,000 
Total receipts....... $5,387,000 $5,092,000 


Gold has fluctuated somewhat, the mar- 
ket being naturally disturbed by the pay 
ments for account of new four per cent. 
loan. The disturbance, however, had 
nearly or quite subsided before the end of 
the week. The opening price was 1053, 
the highest 1055¢, the closing 1058 to 10514, 
with 1-64 per cent. per day for use. 

State bonds have been quiet at same 
prices current at date of our last. 

Railroad bonds were firm and a trifle 
higher, with a moderate demand. 

The Bank Statement is quite unfavorable, 
showing a decrease all through, though this 
is accounted for as to specie item by the 
coin payments to the Treasury for account 
of the four per cent. loan; and as to the 
currency items by the commencement of 
the demand from the South and West for 
funds to move cotton and cereals to the 
seaboard. The surplus reserve is still $16,- 
776,100 in excess of the legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 


July 21st. Compartsons. 
OGD  cccccicccascoccesec. $250,932,200 Dec...$1,520,500 
SPecie....c..cccccccccccccece 14,979,800 Dec... 3,908,000 
Legal tenders............, 57,4997 Dec... 1,309,500 
Total reserve... ......... 72,479.500 Dee... 5,217,500 
Deposits........ccccecosees 222,813,600 Dec... 6,274,700 
Reserve required........ 55,703,400 Dec... 1,568,675 
a o.--- 16,776,100 Dec... 3,648,825 
Circulation............-+++ 15,546,400 Dec... 122,000 


Closing quotations for bank stocks were 
as follows: 








Bid. Ask - Bid. Ask'd. 
America........ — |Mechanics.......130 
American Ex...105% 106 |Meches Bkg As. _ 

B’nk’ & Br’k’As 80 — |Merchants’ -112 114% 
Butc’s’& Drov’s’ — 120 | Metropolitan... 127 — 
Central Nat’nal | 102 |Nassau.......... —_- 90 
IY — |New York.. in 
Commerce.. 126 |Ninth National. — 75 
Corn Exchange. 16% — |North America. 75 83 
Fourth Nat _ North River.... — 70 
Gallatin Natt naitio ol eS 10854 105 
German Am.... — 6 | phone. eedeccccce — 0 
Gonnanis ptccece — 108 |Republic........ -- 
Laat aan (00 |Shoe - a it 118 
mp's & Traa’ 319214 — |S. olas 
tevin ae ctnadianed 118 = 121':s« | Sta tw of NY: newll7X¥ — 
Man'fts* & Mer. — a National — 70 





FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





U. 8S. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors ; also Gold, Silver, and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special attention 
paid to Investment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 


$4,000 WANTED 


fora term of years, at 8 per cent. interest, payable 
semi-annually. Undoubted security on choice im- 
proved Real Estate in one of the most prosperous 
Western cities. City reference given. Business ar- 


ranged through city agents. Address W, care of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Bowery Savings Bank, 


New YorRK, June Lith, 3877. 

A semi-annual dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum on all sums of 5 dollars and upward and 
not exceeding one thousand dollars, and of 5 per 
cent. per annum on all sums in excess of one thou- 
sand dollars and not exceeding three thousand dol- 
lars, which shall have been deposited*at least three 
months on the 30th day of June, inclusive, will be al- 
lowed to the depositors, and will be payable on or 
after MONDAY, July 16th, 1877,in accordance with 
the provisions of the by-laws. By order of the Trust- 
ees. 


SAMUEL T. BROWN, President. 
@. H. COGGESHALL, Secretary. 
rt) PID has Carried you Safely Over 


A SOLID TEN PER C. tT. 
me Fog CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN A 
known all over New land and the Middle 
States a ~ the Wy whose Interest See are 
paid AND AS PRO. e Cou- 
pons of Goverminens Bonds, has enlarged its fea and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
ay: a Re oem AGENCY.” ere is no 
change in its characte anagement. If a certain 
Ten fist Cent. will crwae Say address Po or Cireular 
ond a + ACT Kansas, 
Jodnentine.  iiinots 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 


Capital ......- $ 500,000 00 
Cash Surplus ... 1,642,882 59 
Cross Assets, ~ 

Jan. ist, 1877. . $1,642,882 59 


B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, 























Secretary. 
OHABLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 
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Commercial, 


REPUDIATION PROPOSED. 





Tue Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
recently adopted the following resolution 
as expressing to the National Board of 
Trade its view in relation to the resump- 
tion of specie payments by the Government 
on the ist of January, 1879: 

‘* Resolved, That the National Board of 
Trade respectfully recommends to Congress 
such modification of the Resumption Act 
as shall postpone the time of its enforce- 
ment.” 

Resumption of specie payments, so far as 
the Government is concerned, means the 
payment of United States legal-tender 
notes in coin, whenever presented to the 
Treasury for such payment by their hold- 
ers. These notes are debt-obligations upon 
their face, as the Supreme Court of the 
United States has decided; and not the less 
so because the law gives to them the legal- 
tender property. They are promises to 
pay without interest and without any 
specification of date; and, as such, they 
bind the good faith of the Government to 
fulfill the contract at the earliest practica- 
ble period. Indefinite postponement, be- 
cause no specific day of payment is named 
in the notes, would itself be an act of 
repudiation. 

In 1869 the Government by the Public 
Credit Act gave a formal pledge to every 
holder of these notes in the following Jan- 
guage: ‘‘And the United States also sol- 
emnly pledges its faith to make provision 
at the earliest-practicable period for the 
redemption of the United States notes in 
coin.” This is but a declaration of what 
was true without the declaration. The 
faith of the Government was honorably 
pledged by the notes themselves; yet the 
circumstances of that time rendered it 
expedient for the Government solemnly to 
assure the holders of these notes that it 
meant to pay them and that it would do so 
at the earliest period practicable. The way 
in which the Government kept this pledge 


consisted in doing nothing to fulfill it for 
vevav vuoumg ora YUarss INO & SOlllary 


measure of any kind was adopted by Con. 
gress having this specific end in view. 
That was the period during which ex- 
Secretary Boutwell’s theory of ‘‘ growing 
up to specie payment ” was in vogue. The 
surplus receipts of the Treasury were ex- 
pended in buying up at a premium un- 
matured interest-bearing obligations of the 
Government. Sound financiers thought 
this a very queer way of redeeming United 
States Jegal-tender notes at ‘‘the earliest 
practicable period.” The Government had 
hundreds of millions in the course of these 
six years to spend in the payment of its 
unmatured bonded debt, but not a dollar to 
spend for the payment of its greenback 
debt, which ought to have been first in the 
order of (ime. 

Aiter thus trifling with the obligation far 
too long for its honor, the Government did 
at length, by the Act of January 14th, 
1875, inform its creditors that ‘‘on and 
after the ist day of January, 1879, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem in 
coin the United States legal-tender notes 
then outstanding, on their presentation for 
redemption at the office of the Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States in the City 
of New York, in sums of not less than 
fifty dollars.” Here we have a time and 
place of payment fixed by law, nearly four 
years in advance, and the duty of making 
the payment imperatively imposed upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury. He is com- 
manded then and there to pay these notes 
in coin, when presented in sums of not less 
than fifty dollars; and this command, in 
being addressed to him, has all the moral 
properties of a pledge to the holders of the 
notes that they shall then and there, at 
their option, be paid in coin. The Re- 
sumption Act of 1875, so far as_ the obli- 
gations of the Government are concerned, 
becomes a part of these notes as really as 
if the date of payment had been printed in 
the notes at the time of their issue. The 
people have so understood it and have 
been gradually adjusting their business to 
the anticipated fact. 

What the Chamber of Commerce of Cin- 
cinnati propose is that the National Board 
of Trade should, at its approaching meet- 


_ tender debt. 
, pedient and unwise as a financial measure, 
/ but it would involve a gross breach of the 
‘public faith and impair the credit of the 





ing, recommend Congress so to modify the 
Resumption Act thatthe time.of its enforce- 
ment shall be postponed. This isa very 
nice and delicate way of stating a bare- 
faced and open repudiation of a clear and 
explicit -pledge of the Government. The 
proposed modification is a postponement of 


‘the date of payment, or the time when the 
| promise shall be fulfilled, with no intima- 


tion of any other specific period for re- 
deeming the promise. Should Congress 
thus act, it would violate the spirit of the 
Public Credit Act of 1869, and the express 
letter of the Resumption Act of 1875, and 
throw the whole country back into the 
drifting policy with reference to the legal- 
This would not only be inex- 


Government in all the markets of the 
world. Repudiation by cities, towns, 
counties, and states is in this country al- 
ready sufficiently rampant, without having 
the General Government add the weight of 
its influence to the bad example. 
Legal-tender notes are now within about 
five per cent. of par; and, if Congress de- 
sires to bring them to par with gold, all 
that it has to do is to restore to the holders 
of these notes the privilege of exchanging 
them at par for the bonds of the United 
States. Let the holders have the privilege 
of funding them into a four per cent. Gov- 
ernment bond, which is now at par with 
gold, and this will at once give them the 
same value. A law of this character is the 
only addition which needs to be made to 
the Resumption Act, provided the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury wisely and faithfully 
exercises the power bestowed upon him by 
the Act. Specie payment once being estab- 


| lished, there is no danger of any lack of 


money to do the business of the country. 
Gold will come to us in accordance with 
the laws of trade, just as it goes to other 
countries; and the banks, conducting busi- 
ness upon the gold basis and having the 
power to issue their notes to any extent 
that may be demanded by the wants of 
business, will supply the country with all 
wae Currency tbat can be profitably used, 
We have no idea that the National Board 
of Trade will follow the lead of the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce. Its action in 


' past years has been eminently conservative 


and wise on financial questions; and this 
creates a strong presumption that the Cin- 
cinnati financiers will not rule its counsels, 
We are nearing the end of a difficult and 
troublesome problem; and now to shrink 
from the final step, and violate the faith of 
the Government at the same time, would 
be a stupidity and a dishonor which the 
American people should have too much 
sense to countenance, 





NATIONAL BANKS IN THIS CITY. 


Tue following abstract of the reports 
made to the Comptroller of the Currency 
presents the figures in regard to the nation 
al banks of New York City at the close of 
business on the 22nd of June, 1877: 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... ..........eeceesees $174,816,718 79 
Pesci ccchictes apenccmnsdsssnaticne 146,092 64 
United States bonds to secure circula- 
COM... ccceccen cee cdccess ssestsccecece 20,235,500 00 


United States bonds to secure deposits. 775.000 00 
United States bonds on hand ..... «-+ 14,283.050 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages..... 9,785,757 84 
Due from other national banks........... 13,220,580 63 
Due from state banks and bankers....... 1,724,120 37 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures .,,.. 9,316,336 93 
Current expenses and taxes paid. ...,... 1,582,358 91 
Premiums paid ... -.--........++- sees evece 2,287,702 06 
Checks and other c4sh items.............+ 1,464,270 17 
Exchanges for clearinz-house ........... 45,123,092 13 
Bilis of other banks .....:.......... sso. 2,183,012 00 
Fractional currency... ...........- tee 81,233 55 
OID. 0.52 sowsscct ete Rs eeee 11,747,578 17 
Teempel-amGer OGG iiviss divs ccicivcccnctste 21,886,710 CO 
United States certificates of deposit 

for legal-tender notes. .........6.. .s++ 26,740,000 00 
Five per cent. redemption fund.......... 902,193 00 
Due from United States Treasurer...,.. 1 294,767 00 





Total resources sanherioubvase . $359, 306,074 19 


Number of banks, 47. 
“LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in........ . $57,400,000 00 








Gurgees TMOG: *.. 6. tees os 17,652,575 31 
Other undivided profits. 9,930,788 34 
National bank-notes outstanding........ 15,888,653 00 
State bank-notes outstanding.... .. .... 77,404 00 
Dividends unpaid ..............02.-e00eee- 181,750 38 
Individual deposits. .......00...e.sseeeeeee 173,738,374 06 
United States deposits...... ........ ... 433,164 70 
Deposits of United States disbursing 
CRO aids As 000 to vensess coeseccccqenses 24,581 O1 
Due to other national banks ....... eoce perro %® 
Due to state banks and bankers.......... 22,735,814 14 
Total liabilities ..........sccceses seeaee $359,596, 074 19 








From this it appears that the banks held 
on the date specified $11,747,578.17. in 
specie and $21,886,710 in legal-tender 
notes, besides $26,740,000 in United States 
certificates of deposit for legal-tender notes. 
The exhibit shows the banks to be in a 
good condition. 





THE COMING PEACH CROP. 


SEVERAL of the large Boston commission 
dealers in domestic fruit are now in Dela- 
ware and Maryland, making arrangements 
for their supply of peaches during the 
coming season, which will probably com- 
mence this year a little earlier than usual; 
and it is expected that the first car-load 
will arrive during the first week in August. 
Tt is now estimated that the crop will fall 
considerably short of what was anticipated 
two months, or even one month ago. In 
the early part of the spring the growers 
confidently believed that the crop of 1877 
would be much heavier even than that of 
1875, in which year the shipments were un- 
precedentedly large—4,125,500 baskets be- 
ing transported over the Delaware Railroad, 
besides those sent by express and in smaller 
lots than car-loads. A month or more ago 
the estimate for the present season was re- 
duced to 4,000,000 baskets, and now it has 
been stil) further reduced, it being now be- 
lieved that not more than 3,000,000 baske'!s 
will be marketed. This, however, will be 
largely in excess of the harvest of last 
year, which aggregated but 1,727,000 
baskets. 

Prices cannot yet be definitely estimated; 
but it is expected that they will be sufti- 
ciently remunerative for the growers, and 
possibly the crop will be more profitable 
than it would have been had it been larger. 
In 1875 the immense crop of fruit glutted 
the markets, North, East, and West, and 
several shippers were subjected to heavy 
loss, one Delaware man receiving only $13 
above freight charges on a shipment of 
13,000 baskets of peaches. The retail 
prices of peaches that season, however, 
were very low, which was the most satis- 
factory feature of the market for the ma- 
jority of residents of this city and vicinity. 
One of the estimates made upon the price 
for the coming season is 60 to 75 cents per 
basket—a figure sufficiently low to place 
the fruit within the reach of all, yet suffi- 
ciently high to remunerate the growers, 
who acknowledge that 25 cents per basket 
above the cost of marketing pays exceed- 
ingly well. It costs an average of about 35 
cents per basket to market the fruit. 

The growers are now engaged in quar- 
reling with the railroads as to what shall 


be the freight charges upon peaches this 
season.—Com. Bulletin. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue business of the week has been quite 
moderate, thougb, considering the season of 
the year, there is no cause for complaint. 
There has been a fair inquiry and some 
movement, particularly among the smaller 
distributing trade. Shipments for account 
of previous orders have continued and the 
order demand has been very fair. Southern 
buyers are already inthe murket. Western 
jobbers are beginning to arrive and a more 
active movement is looked for within the 
next two weeks. 

The market for cotton goods is steady 
and has ruled quiet all the week. Toere 
has been some movement; but the demand 
has been limited mostly to selections for 
the small jobbid® trade. Prices are firm 
and the supply of leading makes is only 
moderate. 

The market for the raw material has 
varied only slightly. The weekly state- 
ment from Liverpool shows a steady re- 
duction of stock; the present deficiency, 
compared with the stock of this time last 
year, being 180,000 bales. The first bale of 
new cotton this season, from Cameron Co., 
Texas, was sold for 204c. in front of Cotton 
Exchange on Wednesday. The class was 
strict middling. 

The export of domestic cotton has been 
3,584 packages from New York and 116 
from Boston, making 64,410 packages for 
the year so far, against 50,227 packages at 
same time last year. In addition to the 
above, 1,672 packages were shipped for 
Shanghai by ship ‘‘ Belle Morse.” 

Bleached and brown sheetings and shirt- 
ings have continued quiet, ther demand 
being confined mostly to present require- 
ments for seasonable goods, 





Bags have been in very active movement. 
Stocks have been reduced, prices have 
hardened, and the product of all makes is 
engaged ahead for sdme time. The manufac- 
ture of these goods has been curtailed 
largely of late, on account of low prices, 
and the scarcity is now being felt quite 
seriously. We quote new prices as follows: 
Stark, 231gc.; Ontario A, 24c.; do. B, 
30c.; do. C, 36c.; Powhatan, 21c.; Lewis- 
ton, 20c.; American, 1814c.; Hamilton, 
181¢c.; Granger, 20c.; Franklin, 20c. With 
the close of the week the agents’ price for 
Stark bags is 231c. net. 

Dark styles autumn ginghams, in imper- 
fect assortments, are beginning to make 
their appearance; but as yet there is no 
movementof account. Selections of spring 
styles have been very limited. 


Print-cloths are reported dull and quiet 
at Fall River, with quotations for 64x64 
extra 48c. for 30 days. Providence holders 
have offered ‘‘spots” and ‘‘ futures ” quite 
freely at 4}c.; but have failed to induce 
business. 

The demand for dark fancy prints has 
been moderate, with selections generally 
restricted to lots of a few packages each. 
Medium prints have been in some demand 
for the Southern trade. 


The Journal of Commerce says (referring 
to the quality of present makes): ‘“‘ From 
what we have seen of the new work, there 
is unmistakable evidence that no pains nor 
expense have been spared in its production, 
and consumers can rely on this statement 
to disarm all doubts as to the quality, as 
the low prices have been reached through 
competition, and new methods of execution 
have been rendered necessary by the tastes 
and wants of the masses.” 


Wide prints have been in fair demand 
for fine cambric styles of seasonable goods, 
and in Pucifie Mills lawns there has been 
more than the average selection at this late 
day in the season. 

Woolen goods have been in fair move- 
ment. Selections have not been large, but 
have made a good showing in the aggre- 
gate. New buyers have made their appear- 
ance to some extent, principally for men’s- 
wear goods. 

Fancy cassimeres, wool and worsted 
suitings, are sold ahead largely, though 
there is a fair supply still on hand. The 
views of buyers and manufacturers as to 
prices seem to be very far apart. and the 
present condition of the market seems to 
favor a hardening of prices in the near 
future. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in good re- 
quest for small selections. Current receipts 
are controlled by orders; hence, present 
business is steadily reducing the supply on 
hand, _ 

Flannels have continued in steady move- 
ment and stocks have been greatly reduced. 
The tone of the market is very strong and 
prices are firm and hardening rapidly. 

Blankets are without special movement. 
Kentucky jeans are somewhat inactive, 
with fair selections in medium grades. 


There has been a fair trade in overcoat- 
ings, with the general request for the me- 
dium and lower grades. Rough-faced goods 
are in fair delivery for order account. 

There is no general movement in foreign 
dry goods. There have been large deliv- 
eries on account of orders in many leading 
staples of dress goods, silks, worsteds, and 
woolens, with some important transactions 
in black cashmeres, mohair, and figured 
brilliantines. 

The imports of foreign dry goods for 
the week show a gain of $500,000 over 
last week, and $1,200,000 in excess of the 
same week in 1876. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, July 23d, 1877. 








PRINTS, 

Albion ..... - - 61g)/Mallory ......cec0. 7 
Allens.......++++- . 6 |Manchester........ 6h 
American.........- 7 

APNOIG 2... 200.000 66 

Cocheco, L........ 7 

Dunnells....... ow mond 61g 
Freeman.. ....... 51¢|\Simpson’s Mourn’g 61¢ 
See ..e. 6) |Sprague......... 
Gloucester....... . 64 amsutta........ 5% 


Washington....... 634 





Hamilton ......... 63 
Harte 8 
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GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......... 9 |Lancaster.......... 8h¢ 
Belfast ............—. |Namaske..........— 
PON « cShiicvesave 8 |Renfrew .......... 9 


Glasgow.... .-. 844|{Southwark........ 74 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Atlantic, A, 4-4 81¢,Lawrence, LL...... 61% 
“a 8 “ y a 











H, 44 ee 
ot P, 4&4 64 ns XX.... 8% 
aa D, 447 XXX. 914 
Lu, 44 6l¢'|Lyman, E, 44 8 
- V,30-inch 7 assachusetts ; 
Agawam, F........ 6 BB. icc ests Oe 
Augusta, 44 7% : Ae -. 64% 
6 30-inch 644 Pe er 614 
Appleton, 44 8 Peles b inwaiare 5 
, 380 in. 7 Standard. 8 
Bedford RK.’ 34 51g Medford, Ky 
Boot, ‘< basneneees 8 Nashua, 0, 33in.. 7 
es AP * 716 R, 36-in.. 114 
ne G eden s waar 6 7 EK, 40-in... 837 
a NES | OW, 48-in.. 11 
Broadway, 44 6 Newmarket, A.. é 
Cabot, A, 44 71g Gis es 6 
© ae 44 7 es RK... 9 
Crescent Mills, A. . 8. |Pacific, Extra..... 8 
R.. 814)Pe pperell, - re 84 
e oe. Ges 73 nigzores.<s % 
Continental, C...... 8 ss 6 Saadece 7 
“ Pee Oe “ 1. eee 61, 
Dwight, X Bf “ 7-415 
oe bg sc S44 17 
ny L, i 9-419 
Exeter, A, 134 as 10-4 2214 
“ 7-8 wn A..ccccsee 8H 
Great Falls, NTT T Gs, | ene ees 10 
x. a 8346). -& Ww. reece 
1 ee 8 Pittsfield, A....... 6 
Harrisburg, A..... 714 Pocasset : 
sy ee 6% | Canoe, 4 S16 
. a 534 | Ere re 5% 
Hyde Park, Stan’d. 8 1: EE See 5 
me XXX. si Salmon Falls, E... 7 
Todian Head, 44 ¢|Stark, Be ccsaes 8 
« ’ 30-in, Tig! ae 734 
Indian Orchard: Swift River 614 
AA 


ee sree 84 10-4 2734 
Laconia, ov Bese ce { Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
Rea ank wae 7 ¥ 36-in.. 8 
Oe cad i ie. 40-in. 1114 
- Macicscte 634 | ns 48-in. 1344 
Tamed, A. cvssccs 7431W alth. MER ccccte 11 
_ Standard. 8 | 9+ 2% 
i Se) 8 | 10+4 22 
aa | | ae ee 73} 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Androscoggin : |Langdon, 44 12 
AA, 4411 (|Lor:sdale, 44 91g 
L 44 914) “ Cambric,44 14 
Amoskeag,A, 44 9% 6!Masonville. 44 10 
Z, 7-8 6% ,Maxwell, 4412 
Bay Millis, 4411 | “ Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A 44 9WIN. Y. Mills, 44 1u 


Rallou & Son, 44 8 |New Market, A44 8 








*  30-in 614) Ci. 74 
Roat, Bi... so. ee eee 8 asus, E, 4-4 O45 
a REY Ts | « 7 P 49am. 1014 
le oe 11 hel W, 45-in.. 114 
ae: ee oes 6% Pepperell, 6-4 15 
Blackstone,4 A4+4 9 Al 
Blackstone fiver.. 8 ce 8-419 
Cc abot, 7-8 7 - 94 2214 
44 8h 10-4 25 
roe. rer 1134 \Red Bank 44 7 
de tne 18k 12% i-8 614 
Canoe, 3-4 5 sisters vilie, 44 8 
Clinten, CCC..4411 } 7-38 6 
C, —4 8 |Tuscarora, 4-412 
Dwight: 'Uties Nonpareil: 
Cambric. 441144 4-4 1216 
Linen Finish..15 . 5-4 15 
Forestdale, 44 914! ‘ 6-419 
Fruit of the Loom: | 84 25 
4410 | ‘ 9-4 271 
Fearless, 44 814] “ 10-4 30 
Green, G, 44 7 |Wauregan, No. 1..101¢ 
Great Falls, 8..... 7 |W amsutta, 4-4 121¢ 
“ < Meee 741 5-418 
- . Bianca IW {lliamsville, 44 12 
«6 6% AA... 9 ~|WhiteRock, 44 10% 
Qe. Derwiis neville, 44 9 
Gold Medal, 44 816| 7-8 7g 
rs = 7- 735! Waltham, 6-418 
Hope, 4-4 84) 8-4 20 
Hills : pam 9-4 2O1¢ 
Semper Idem,44 914, « 10-4 2 
a TS 8%. 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag.........1534'Otis, CC........0-. 11K 
Pc vcccseus 812|Pearl i verrrerce 1446 


Columbia, Heavy..15 |W arren, 4 «ee lddg 


BVORCE. «655 asic. said 11544! ergece 18 
Haymaker......... 91g “ eo PS ee » 112 
Otis, ABA. .écisc. Mei York....6 Ssteedes 1536 
yet, | SER Pee 13 | 
STRIPES. 
American.... B @10 (Otis, BB..... 10 @— 
Amoskeag...1044@11},' Massabesic. -12 @13 
Dexter, A...— @l4 '|Pittsfield....— @ 5% 
“cs ae 


@12 |Thorndike,B.11K@ D124 
«ll @12 \Uncasville, A.9 @i0 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, y --16 |Hamilton, D.......10%¢ 
“ ...15 |Lewiston, A, 36-in .18 


Hamilton.. @ 


e Bo Teer 1 34¢|Massabesic, y ee 1334 
: ee 1214 B.....1244 
“ | ney 1014) C.....1136 
- mac cas 10 "| Methuen, AA......1446 
Cordis, _— ere 18 |Pearl River........ 15 
> etait 16 |Pittsfield...... ue 
Easton, ‘AOA. ..11 (Swift River........ 91g 
y. Seen --- 934; Willow Brook..... 144 
aie Ser eee 9 |York, 30-inch ecgde 123¢ 
Hamilton.......... 12%| ©” 82-inch...9..15 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag...... -.. 81¢|Laconia... . 8 
Androscoggin..... 9 |Lawrence, ‘Satteen. 9 
Canoe River....... 644|Naumkeag : $ 
Hyde Park...ei.<< 8 Satteens....... 944 
Indian Orchard.... 8 lPeppereli. aaa'aas. eee 
Kearsarge......... 9 | 


oo DRILLS. 

Agawem, F....... 74) i, nasencccee me 
AmosKkeag,.....-- man, H......... 8 
Appleton. ...... sie assachusetts, C.. 7g 
Augusta. _.....0+- R Sa aaa 814 
GO Me ccactecaess i |stee cccccccecce OG 











SEND FOR SAMPLES 


A REVOLUTION IN TRADE. 


Thousands in every section of the country who 
cannot visit New York in person want soods, and 
they want to know where and how to gv: trem. 


DOYLe & ADOLPHiI, 


267 AND 269 GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK, 
now offer to send free to all. bona fide purchdsers, in 
any section of the country, samples of any dress 
goods wanted. 
Those who desire a cheap, handsome dress, of good 


material, for 
i2 1-2 CTS. PER YARD 


should write to us for samples. 
Those who want a gicat bargain in a dress for 


20 CTS. PER YARD, 
of much better material (which formerly sold at 
35 cents per yard), should send ut once to us for 
samples 
Those who wanta splendid traveling dress of fine 
Mohair or pure Silk and Woo! Gray and Brown Pon- 


see, for 

31 CTs. PER YARD, 
best stvles, formerly selling at 45 cents per yard, 
should send at once to us tor samples. 

Those who c ntemplate a visit to the seashore, to 
Saratoga, or to Newport, and who want an elegant 
dress, a fashionable cutfit, suitabie to wear on such 
a journey, at 
40 cis, weli worth 55 cts. per yd., 
should send to us immediately for samples. 

Those who want 2 superb B:ack Suk dress, au 


$1.00, $1.25, io $3.00 per yard, 
‘2% per cent. less than former prices, should send by 
first mailto us for samples. 

Those who want any kind of dress materials n 
cotton, silk, or wool, at from 


20 TO 25 PER CENT. LESS 
than former city prices.or than the usual prices pow 
prevailing at country stores, should send at onceto 
us for samples. 

Those who send orders for samples should state 
particularly about what price they are willing to pay, 
provided the goods are satisfactory. 

Don’t ask for 40 cent goods when youare willing 
to pay only 20. 

State also What colors you faney, ete. 

We will send samples at once on rece ipt of orders. 
But it costs money for postage and for sar nples, and 
we do not wish tosupply *“‘shoppers” or ‘curiosity 
hunters” with samples, “to see the fashions”; but 
only to those who have actual wants and * mean 
business,” if our goods and prices are satisfactory. 

We mean to deal promptly, honestly, and fairly 
with all parties who send either for goods or sam- 
ples. If preferred, al] goods will be sent C > he Eiie 
with the privilege of examination and reje ction, if 
they do not suit. 

We ask atrial of tei from every reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT. Addres 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 
267, 269 GRAND SPREKT, NEW YORK. 


RH. MACY & CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 
RECEIVED BY EVERY ECROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIA}, CARK. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON %8c., WARRANTED. 
14th STREET AND Sth AVENUE, BS. ¥. 


R.H. Maocr & @eo. 


WILL CLOSE THEIR ESTABLISHMENT 


AT 12 O’°CLOCK NOON 
ON SATURDAYS THROUGHOUT JULY AND 


AUGUST. 
14TH SY'REET AND 6TH AVENUE. 


NATIONAL NELDLE G0.’S 


**Standard’” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 
Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


N = a Al. NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to she 
i Trade by the following wall known firs 
FoRBING G_HOUSE 


As the eee RICH” Needie, by H. B. GOOD- 
RICH, Chicago. 11. : i 
ck the * GOODRIC H”’ Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 


the “CHALLENGE” Needle, by C. W. 
H. ANDY & CO., New York : 
As the “STAND AKD" _ Renta, by WM. BUT- 
TERFIELD & CO., New Yor 
Asthe “STANDARD” ; by A. T. STOOPS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Asthe *sTASD ARD” Needle, by A.8. SPENCE 
& CO., San Francisco, C: 
As the tag - 1 ANDAR om Needle, by HOUGH & 
RD MNEY, Boston, Mus 
As the *STANDAK Db” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 
New Orleans, La. 


CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
HUTCHINSON BROS, 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


869 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Directions for Self-Measurement sent upon appli 
cation 
Goods delivered Free of Express Charges. 





















KEEP's CUSTOM SHIRTS Made to Measure 
The very best, 6 for $9. delivered free everywhere. 
Keep’s Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts, 
The very best, 6 for 37, delivered tree everywhere. 
An elegant set ot Gold-plate collar and sleeve 
Buttons given with each half dozen Keep’s Shirts. 
samples and full directions mailed free to any address 
M: rchants supplied at a small commission on cost. 
Trace circulars mailed free. on application. 
KEEP MANUFACTURING CO.., 165 Mercer St., N. Y. 





ONLY [ 





MAGIC PLAITER 39 


WAVE YOU SEEN THE BEST MACHINE FOR MAKING 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 
Sf PLA & BOX PLANTS .9 
PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY,E CONOMY 
COST OF MACHINE SAVED ON ONE DRESS. 
-C\\ANSTRATED CIRCULARS FREED 
SAM. Palka MILTON BRADLEY& CO. SPRINGFIELD 















THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANSEMENTS. 


1S?7. 





Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with Tan INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tur INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. 
Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist ....... abcoinletsJokaiceien $1 30 $1 50 


Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly... ....sececeesss 3 60 4 00 
Demorest’s Magazine........... - 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 


Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 


“The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 300 
Harper’s Magazine............ --- 360 400 
Harper's Weekly. <<. <tscsccsscce 3 60 4 00 
Harper’s Bazar..... Hdl accecetes 360 400 
PROMS SOMMISA 565. <5s cence Geges 260 3800 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving ‘“‘The Glee Maiden’’) 1 10 1 30 


Ladies? Journal a. «.cssscsascesees 3 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine...........- 3 60 4 00 
Littell’s Living Ase....-......... 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2 75 3 00 
cribner’s Monthly............00. 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Mapazine.........cccces 2 30 2% 
The Galaxy chingbte h00ce6e6eaaee 3 60 4 00 
The Nation (iéwW stiits- yo... . tw meses 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 1 35 1 60 
The Nlustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 2 50 
The Christians. 5:00 si<% édlaecanatn Ge 1 00 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 
rurf, Field, and Farm............ 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream........ . .. 350 4 00 
Eclectic Magazine........;.. coos 450 5 00 
Waverley Magazine............+ 4 50 5 00 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 1 10 


‘‘Wide Awake,’’ an Mlustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 1 70 2 00 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 266 300 


is" POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
informatior by applying to us. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we bavye 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like = handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of of 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
seipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
»ach (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
ane File or Binder is given below: 


KS &Cos. 
‘IMPROVED 
| MUSIC 


& 
| PAPER FILE. 





a 


VLG ATA CFANZAMS 














PREMIUMS. 


. 

WE offer any one of the following PREML 
UMS, all postage paid, to subseribers who send 
$3 for 1 year’s subscription in Siivanite (ofthat 
new or renewal) yiz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x381¢. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” Fine 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
P..0. Box 2787, New York City, 





Che Inilepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be madein Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


5% Numoers, in advance (postage. SPOR): caceses $3.00 
26 3 1.50 
13 3 ” * 0.75 
523 ba after 3 months, 3.50 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and unti! payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advanee. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 


THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECELPTS for mcney 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change ismade 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON OW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address 
P.-0. Box 2787, 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office— whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to sénd it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 2060 lines to the column.) 


he onal Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Notice. 
Rs add enced cdietade 7c. Ltime................--- 90. 

‘ aeatas month).. 70c.| 4 times (one month) ..85c. 
4 (three mgnths). b5e.|13 (three months).80e 

; fhe. - (ei 

= enive 4 .50e.'52 “ (twelve “ .65¢. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


pa rie Meet, | - $1. 
4 times (one Month).........+++0- . -95e. 
B = ane months) 








> (twelve _ 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES. jzue DOLLARS PER AGATE 
ANE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES . Firty CENTS A LINE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New Vork City. 
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Weebly Market Review. 


{For week ending Friday, July 20th, 1877.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee remains very 
dull. Dealers are distributing scarcely any 
stock, and thus, holding ample supplies by 
previous purchases for the present limited 
demand, keep off the market. Mild Coffees 
have not met with much attention, and, 
though we continue our previous quotations, 
to effect sales it would be necessary to shade 
the figures somewh»t on West India 
growths. Javais quiet, bui firm. There is 
no Padang nor Macassar here in first hands 
and only a moderate supply of Singapore. 
We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 18 @22% 
Santos,Ord.to Choice..............0. 22 @23 
I eccuckscaaheesaneeesaeasee p29 
Bence Mhiwkn seb sewn csceeseecdeee 29 @30 
MOMREMDD.. ..concbvipersesccchaussssan 21 @23 
LAZUBYTA.......ccccee Sahai nib oom bie 21144, @221¢ 


TEA.—There isa fair business for the 
seas n; but at low prices. Themarket still 
has a weak tone. The offerings are rather 
more attractive and the general sentiment 
seems to be that the bottom prices have 
been reached. Green has been more freely 
offered and the sales have been mostly at 
buyers’ prices. Japan has attracted more 
attention, on account of the extreme low 
prices ruling for old crop, and considerable 
business is reported. Black.—Oolong is 


steady at about former prices. We quote: 
REOWOD  f 00 siuis cece snes ccsssoccoceoes @ BW 
Young Hye0n...0 2.00 .000000 osueeee 23 @ 7 

English Breakfast...... paaeowe eseoerd @ 
Uncolored Japan.........sesseeeee- 23 @ 55 
ee Pee pdpstpeaebensese 30 @ 7 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar continues in mod- 
erate demand and the market is still un” 
settled, with the tendency of prices in 
buyers’ favor. Refivers are receiving a 
good deal of stock direct, and, meeting 
with only a moderate sale for their product, 
purchase sparingly, in the expectation that 
the present full supply will cause a break 
in the market later on. Refined continues 


exceedingly dull, the demand from. all 
have been shaded since our last. We anh: 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 9Y4@ 9 

Harp.—Cut Loaf............ seG ie 





eitin s loanns 
PRILOW.—BEtAA C...o on ccccccevcsese 10% @101¢ 
Other grades, including Cc. . 93 @1034 


MOLASSES.—The purchases since our 
last are larger than before in several weeks, 
and there has been some shading from the 
previous nominal figures. New Orleans 
remains dull, and, with light deliveries for 
some time past, prices gradually ease off. 
We quote: 


Cuba, refining grades (50° test)...... — @42 
Cuba, grocery grades..........ssee0. nominal, 
Porto ei beat MD eee 54 @63 
New Orleans good to prime. 5oemn cab 46 @50 
New Orleans, choice...... es auweee -53 @57 
New Orleans. BORG in koss sksen coos DS 59 


FISH.—New Massachusetts Shore Mack 
erel continue to arrive slowly. Stock is 
wanted and full market prices could read- 
ily be obtained. Dry Cod are arriving 
freely; but the demand is not active. 
Prices, however, are firm. Box Herring 
are taken as fast as they arrive, and the 
market is again about bare. There is no 
inquiry for Barrel Herring and none at 
present offering. We quote: 


George’s Cod, #@ qtl....... oo 475 @5 00 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl........ . 4 00 4 50 
Pickled Cod, z Te 5 50 
Mackerel : 

PO AED i osin dn sn cckedsdees 19 00 @21 00 
No. 2 Shore.......0-.20s-000+. 8 50 @10 00 
HO. 2 BAF. .ccccce occcccccecesels VW @15 00 
No. 3 Large, N................ 9 50 @I10 00 
hy EN wiih ons senbansses 850 @9 00 
Sajmon, Pickled, @ bbl., New.17 00 @20 00 
Herring, Scale, # box sone oe-— 22 @— 26 
Herring, No. 1, @ box....... .—- 1 @17 


SALT.—The demand for Liverpool Fine 
continues in excess of the receipts, and 
importers, in consequence, find no difficulty 
in maintaining current rates. Bulk con- 
tinues quiet, but previous quotations are 
unchanged. We quote: 






Turk’s Island, # bushel.......— 28 30 
Liverpool, Ashten’s....... -— 2 50 
Liverpool, other brands.. 120 @1 40 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz. - 1 30 
In small bags, 40 ina obi.....— 64 ver 4 
In small pockets, 100 in a bbl..— 3 3g 





GENERAL MARKET, 


ASHES.— The demand continues small 
and unimportant. Pot are quoted 41¢@5 
cents and Pearl 634@7 cents. 

BROOM CORN.—The market is dull, as 
for some time past, but prices are steady. 
We quote Green Hurl, 6@7 cents; Medium 


Green, 5@6 cents; and Red and Red-tipped, 
4@41¢cents—cash. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ertc.— Flour. — With 
continued receipts of new Flour, prices for 
both old and new have fallen considerable. 
New Flour, in particular, has been freely 
offered, to arrive, as well as on the spot, 
and sellers have seldom refused bids 
at anywhere near the current nom- 
inalprice. The supply of old is greatly re- 
duced; but, with free receipts at hand of 
the new and willing sellers at declining 
prices, holders of old have found it impos- 
sible to maintain previous values; so that 
nearly all kinds have declined. Southern 
Flour has sympathized with other kinds, 
and the market has been depressed by free 
offerings of new, prices having experienced 
a further material decline on all grades of 
both old and new. Rye Flour.—But little 
demand has prevailed for this description; 
but prices have changed less than for any 
other kind. Corn Meal.—A moderate in- 


quiry has obtained for both barrel and sack 
Meal; but the market has, nevertheless, 
ruled firmer and full prices have been real- 
ized. We quote: 





Unsound Flour................... 4 00@ 7 59 
SPMD NOTING «00d 000%e08508 sssecus Dao ae 
State No. 2..... pw Ridocem iawn --.- 3 50@ 5 00 
ES PERS cticncsesckncsnnccusen 6 00@ 6 50 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. ‘Amber...... 7 50@ 8 75 
White...... 8 00@ Y CO 

shesibte Sininine to Taney. «ee. 8 00@ 9 00 
sa New Process........... 9 00@10 00 
SOUGO PIGUE. o655ccsienccesecse 4 25@10 00 
ee seenensare 4 50@ 5 25 
SIRO WEOEE aiseccsdsescccswe o ccoee 2 00@ 4 2 


GRAIN.—The markets for nearly all 
kinds of cereals have reacted and prices 
have declined considerably. Wheat.—With 
very free offerings of new Winter and 
Spring, the market has become depressed 
and prices have favored the buyer, the de- 
cline being mainly on Winter. Prime old 
Spring, which is almost gone, has likewise 
felt the depression, and, although holders 


. et ey we pumULUTT, 


accepted lower prices, while for grades not 
prime they have been free sellers at low 
figures. Corn.—Although the demand 
has continued fairly active for both 
‘*spot” and future Corn, the of 
ferings have been very liberal and prices 
have receded. Rye has been less active, 
but prices remain the same. Barley has 
undergone no change of moment. Only 
Feed is offering, and this kind is held firm- 
ly. The crop prospects throughout the 
Northwest are regarded as unusually en- 
couraging. The sameis true in regard to 
Texas. From Canada and this state 
accounts are less favorable, the Barley in 
many sections being stinted, from want of 


rain. Oats.—Under a limited demand and 
tolerably free offerings the market has 
ruled dull and irregular and prices are con- 
siderably lower. Beans remain dull, but 
prices are the same, except for White Kid- 


ney, which are lower. We quote: 

WHEAT: 

White State.......... Sawienen — @13 

White Western............6.. 167 @1 70 

No. 1 Milwaukee...... ieneswe nominal. 

No. —” welwee 7165 @ 1 68 

a 4 1 Chicago.. casbeeisesass SDRIBE, 

ere coccee 1 

ome," bebeeweienes:, = e 1 80 

Rye, State...... (scweoaer er - 909 @ 93 

Rye, een bsesece secoscecsee. 82 @ FF 

EON os sp earwanenasasecie cooee — @ 60 

Corn: 

Southern White...............5 — @ 67 

Southern Yellow............ - 68 @ 63 

Western White............... 62 @ 63 

Western Yellow............... 62 @ 68 

White 431g 
"Serres weccccccccce cccccece 61 

a saeneeew peames 32 4 54 

co AE ee sess - 2 @ 30 

BEANS: 

Marrow, New....... seeeef.0.D. — @ 3 67K 
dium, New....... soanauce . 280 2 8 
ite Kidney, New........... 2 50 g 2 75 

Red Kidney, New............. 310 @3 20 

eee re ee 


CATTLE MARKET.—There has been a 
fair inquiry for prime Beeves for export; 
but lower grades ‘shave ruled dull, with 
prices generally in buyers’ favor. The 
prevailing rates are considered extremely 
low. The range was 121¢@13c. for extra 
Steers, to dress 58 lbs. to the gross cwt.; 
124@124c. for prime do., to dress the 
same; 114@11%c. for fat do., to dress 57 
bs.; 1044@ilic. for ordinary to fair, to 
dress 56 lbs.; 844@10c. for inferior to 
common, to dress 55@56 Ibs.; and 7c. for 
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Texas and Cherokee, to dress 55@56 Ibs. 
The receipts of Milch Cows have been 
light; but there was a very limited call. 
The sales were at $40@$70. Calves sold 
slowly, and at the close an easier feeling 
was noticeable. Quoted 5@7c. for com- 
mon to good Veals, and 34@3éc. for 
Buttermilk. Prime and extra State Sheep 
and Lambs met with a good inquiry, and 
prices, though no higher, are quoted firm. 
The range was 44@6¢c. for the former and 
6@7ic. for the latter. Live Hogs were 
dull, A few sold at $5.9144 # 100 lbs. 
The receipts were 8,535 Beef Cattle, 32 
Cows, 3,646 Calves, 21,920 Sheep, and 
20,141 Hogs. 


HAY.—New crop is arriving freely, and, 
with but a limited inquiry, prices rather 
favor buyers. Olid is scarce and wanted. 
Holder: now ask an advance. We quote 
North River Shipping, new and old, 60@75 
c.; Retail grades, 65@90c. for new and 70 
@$1.10 for old; Clover, 50@70c. ; and Salt, 
50@60c. Straw is dull and nominal. The 
quotations are for new Long Rye, 50@60c. ; 
old do., 60@70c.; Short do., 40@55c.; and 
Oat, 40@50c., cash. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork has been neglected 
to a great extent. On Wednesday the mar- 


ket was depressed and prices were lower; 
but the succeeding two days have been 

characterized by a little more firmness, and 
better prices have been realized, although 
the market closed dull and heavy. Bacon 
has ruled strong, with a fair inquiry at the 
West and further sales there at full or im- 
proved prices. Cut Meats.—A moderate 
movement has taken place in Meats at full 
and in some instances improved prices. 
Lard.—The Lard market was dull and 
heavy at the start; but subsequently in- 
creased strength was manifest, although 
at the close yesterday the market was in 


buyers’ favor. Beef remains dull and 
nearly all kinds are nominal. We quote: § 
BEEF: 

Pisin Mess BO sscscscascass --13 00 @14 00 
Extra Me@SS8........0eseeee00014 00 @14 50 
Prime ~ tlerce..ccccccces = 00 @22 00 
Packet, ; .eee-ld 50 @14 00 
City ~adlag Kadia Mess, tierce. "23 00 @24 00 
PORE: 

Mess, Western...... sseacasee —— @14 35 
Prime, Western.............0. 10 50 @l11 00 
Prime Mess..........- eosseseeld 1 @14 2% 
LARD: 

West, Steam, tes. ail »# 100s. 9 20 @ : od 
CIE. DUME....cccccccccsesccess OD Qe 
Bideaell...c..c0..secss seveascse 2 St26@10 Dx 
Hams: 

PICKION 6 sc cccascais Or RTE eee @10 
co ere Séeseseees oc LESOEDS 
SHOULDERS: : ‘ 
EEE 
Bacon, Dry FSMIUL os sin civieetaeiieciaisio - 14@8 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 


market is quiet but steady. We quote: 
DomEsTIC KaGs: 








White City, @ th............0.. sevee 3%@ 4 
Country Mixed (free ‘of woolens).. oe f : 
City Colored. . weccceccces 

PAPER STOCK: | 

Imperfections......... 


No. 1 White Shavings 
Book Stock (solid). 
Gommon Papers... osb.cessecsscceess 


WOOL.—Business ‘ae been light, many 


manufacturers having supplied their neces- 
sities by previous purchases, and prefer not 
to further anticipate their wants, looking to 
a lower range ot values in the near future. 
Holders, however, show no inclination to 
meet buyers at anything less than current 
rates, believing fully that the prevailing 
prices will be maintained until the close 
of the season. Goods continue in request, 










but prices do not improve. We quote: 
American XXX......... eeeeeeee—2 @—H55 
ee KX. cccccccccccceee—40 @—52 
vi vowisisesmiowe seeeee38 @—50 
A, Combing...............602.0---48 @—56 
NO; ADO 5.65:4)090-016 ceecesceee—e0 @—25 
Superfine Pulled....... —35 38 
Valparaiso, Unwashed. —18 @—19 
Texas, fine....... eens —27 @—32 
Texas, coarse. —20 @—24 
8. A., Merino, Unwashed +28 @—36 
E. I. White.......... 330 @—33 
seo. Unwashed -o1l7 @—18 
yrna, NUNN osc00cascseecee O22 @—30 
@—% 


Cal 8p’ a. Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 30 

Unwashed, medium.. 2 @—28 
Cal. S C., Unwashed, coarse. 18 
Cal. 8. C.. Unwashed. burry.-... . 38 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—A fair demand has prevailed 
for the better grades, both for consumption 
and export, at steady prices. The lower 
grades remain without decided change, al- 


though less active than other kinds. We 
uote: 
EW BUTTER: 
SPRGOS MIRAGB ose isisicescccise ase sooee 20 @21 
REMOD, CHDE, BOIOCL.. 6520000500006 20 @21 
State, tubs, fair to choice........... 12 @18 
Western, Creamery Serie - 21 @23 
Western, firkins, choice..... bcsense, AO RO 
Western, firkins, good...... meee aes .12 @i4 


CHEESE.—The export demand has been 


active and full prices have been freely 
paid, nearly all Fancy State Factory having 


been taken at 104@10'% cents. Other 
grades maintain their relative values, 
though less active. We quote: 

NEW CHEESE: 

State, Factory, fancy ........ seeeeel0 @10KG 
State, Factory, fair to prime... aalg 4@ 9146 
State, Factory, poor to fair.......... 7 ow 
Western Factory, good to fine....... : 
Western Factory, fairto good....... ay, 





EGGS have been less active and prices 


have favored the buyer. We ——. 

Jersey, single barrels.............. @19 
State and Penn..... ge'060:65,06000060 is D1I8lg 
Western and Canadian........ seoee 17 @I8 


DOMESTIC DRIED.—There is no new 
feature in the market. Some few lots of 
choice Quarter Apples have been bought on 
speculation; but most of stock here is held 
above buyers’ views. Exporters appear to 
be out of the market. Other Fruits dull, 
with no demand. We quote: 


Apples; SENG TOG... ..56 05-5. ces 4 @5 
Apples, Western, 1876, prime... ..... 44@ 5 
Apples, Southern, 1876, sliced, choice 3 “@ 4 
Peaches, peeled, Saar gcneaaatai 14 @15 
Peaches, unpeeled, halves.......... -5 @6 
Peaches, unpeeled, quarters....... -6 @7 
PPM RICOTTA wis au viargreen averse 25 Gesu 6 @ 6% 
OUTNE 'oiaeso- 5 o(S.0/2 64584 6 sds pa Riewiatdeins 14 @16 


HOPS.—The favorable accounts from 
the growing districts, with small demand, 
have a tendency to still further depress the 
article. The stock here is lighter than has 
been generally supposed. We quote: 

Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime..... 6 @12 
Crop of 1875, Eastern...... aieislasetneece 4 @8 
Olds, all growths isinieseace eee aar es 2 @4 

POTATOES.—There is a large supply on 
hand, and, with continued fresh arrivals, 
prices of most descriptions have declined. 


We quote: 
Southern, per bbl......... Sor — —@1 50 
Ponpisiand, “*. aucess.ebseeseeas 1 25@l1 62 


SEEDS.—Clover continues dull at nom- 


inal prices. Timothy is in large supply, 
but steady. Flaxseed is selling fairly in a 
jobbing way, but at lower prices. We quote: 
Clover, Western, 1876,prime, perlb. 14 @ 144 
OO URUO HEE. Siscccssas owe 144K@ 15 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 90 @2 00 
Red Top, per sack, 50 Ibs........ 225 @2 5 
Flaxseed, estern, POUEN c si66 0000 150 @1 75 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. ¢. am. st. 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 


Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
High-grade Superphosphate.... 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. . 
Ground Raw Bone............. 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 
DONG UO ORecssicciat o's \ Hoe'scea'si ve 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... > 
IASI DOP TONG i io0:css's 5 <s0ssiels 8 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p. c.), per Ib. ane .@ 9%e. 


Bes 
aun 


PORMIGHID)! viacsicrissinanaueamesesas 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
eo) ROO EO ne 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip * Manure (Ville 
POPMUIA) | «5c aisioswacawossiasicebe 38 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 40 0U 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 00@ 50 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. see or aa . 8000@ 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 00@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano. 35 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Standard en 
PHBGEOL TING «3:5. 50:cis:scbess<0 38 00@ 41 00 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 40 00@ 43 00 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano.... 33 00@ 36 00 
Lister Bros. Bone.. xe 32 00@ 40 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 00@ 33 00 
- Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 32 00 
. «Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
es ‘« Raw Bone Super- 
Neale ---38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano...... - 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers.............. 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
38 00 
40 00 
40 00 
47 00 
41 00 
35 00 
40 00 
18 00 
45 00 
40 00 
00 
00 


Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), 840e@4 ¢e 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. ¢.), 234¢c.@ 3i¢e. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib....... seee 440.@ 4% 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... 44%e.@ 43{e. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, ate Ib.... 5 @.@ Ske. 
Dried Blood, per ED aw peitichincie sae 24¢0.@3 ec. 
Ee CO oi RI eee er re 24¢e.@3 ¢ 











New and Best Teas 


ever offered to Club Organizers 

and Large Consumers. 
TEAS AT WHOLESALE pricesIN LOTS to suit 
customers. All charges puid on $10 orders and upward. 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company, 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 3land 33 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 





BEST Tes COFFEES, 
ND SPICES. 
Dealers, Taniles, and consumers 
in general of above articles — 
OS. STINER & C 


call at 
wholesale warehouse, 178 Mg i 


Chambers street, cor. ‘Washin, 








BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. 


TEAS, COFFEES, SOGARS, AND SPICES, 
BEST SfANDARD QUALITIES, 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 


77, 79, and 81 Vesey St., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 
ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 


Pizase send for Price-Lists, 
TE AS —The choicest in the world—Importers’ 
* prices—Largest Company in America— 
staple article—pleases everybody—Trade continually 
pete Bg on wanted eve here—best induce» 
nt t waste time—send for Circular to 
ROR? W ELLS. @3 Vesey 8t., N. Y.. P.O. Box 1387. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 





Proprietor, 
233 N. 2d Street, Philadelphia 
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TEDDY AT THE WELL. 


BY SARAH E, CHESTER, 





UPON a certain day 
It befell 

That Teddy looked way down 
In the well. 


There he saw, not fishes, 
Silver scales, 

Nor the lovely mermaids 
Of old tales. 


A little red rainbow, 
Shining through 

A little flock of clouds, 
White and blue. 


‘The clouds live in Heaven,” 
Teddy said, 

““Where the good chindle go, 
When they’re dead, 


‘And see here, clouds! I’d just 
Like to know 

Who said you could bring down 
That rainbow. 


‘Been running away from home ? 
I won’t tell, 

I runned away myself, 
To this well. 


“ Or did God let you come 
Down to play ? 
Won’t you p’ease to listen 
What I say ? 


“Tf you don’t, Teddy’ll know 
You told lies, 

And God wouldn’t have you 
In the skies ; 


** And made you go and go 
Down so far 
That the moon doesn’t know 
Where you are.” 


He listened and listened, , 
But no sound : 

Came answering him from 
Underground. 


Teddy looked and he looked 


Down below; 
And suddenly he missed 
The rainbow. 


“It’s goae back to Heaven !”’ 
Teddy cried. 

“ God’s took it in again, 
To be tied 


‘* Round the clouds—way it was ; 
And I know 
What for. It got sorry, 
And said so. 


** Then God put out his hands, 
And it came; 
For it saw and heard him 
Call its name. 


“Little clouds, way down there, 
White and blue, 
You must b’lieve what I say, 
*Cause it’s true. 


** God takes all sorry fings 
Back again— 
Little clouds and rainbows 
And big men; 


*‘ Grown-up peoples and the 
Babies, too— 
Not a bit of matter 
What they do. 


“ You must just be sorry— 
Noffin’ more— 
And he’ll run and open 
The sky’s door. 


“J ear ’most hear him now, 
I declare, 
‘Coax you to get sorry. 
Don’t you-care ? 


«Wonder if it’s Teddy 
That he means ! 

Maybe he’s finking ’bout 
All those beans 


That Teddy fired at Jane, 
Uvver night, 
And then said: ‘I didn’t, 
Honor bright !’ 


“ Well, Teddy has been bad, 
I must ’fess. 
Won’t do so any more, 
I—guess. 


‘ T'll tell Jane: ‘I’m sorry, 
True’s I live !’ 
Ill tell God : ‘I’m sorry. 
P’ease forgive.’ 


“God will put out his hands, 
And then 
He’ll take little Teddy 
Back again.” 
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MY BABY’S GARDENING. 
BY G. M. 8. HORTON. 


‘“Waat lots of funny looking things!” and 
Mamie, kneeling in the big red easy chair, 
with her arms upon the table, watched 
Mamma carefully sorting out her garden 
seeds, 

‘* Wot you do with ’em, Mamma?” 

‘Bury them in the ground, and they come 
up roses and pinks,” said Mamma. 

‘‘And squashes,” joined in Mamie’s 
brother Tom, who was watching the big- 
gest seeds. 

‘*Quess not,” said the little girl. ‘‘’Cause 
a squash couldn’t begin to get into one, if it 
squeezed ever so hard.” 

Just then the clock struck seven; and, 
although Mamie tried to put off bedtime by 
asking if she couldn’t kiss all the seeds, if 
she would only pick out the “ great big- 
gest” ones, she was soon sound asleep, 
dreaming that all the roses and the pinks 
were having asplendid dance on the dinner- 
table, with pumpkin seeds for fiddlers. 

‘* Why do you look like as if you were 
going to cry?” said Mamie, in her sleep, to 
one of the fiddlers. 

‘*Pooh! We're nota-crying a bit,” said the 
tallest pumpkin seed. ‘‘You only think 
so ’cause our faces are so long.” Then 
they all danced until so tired that they 
tumbled down, and the first thing Mamie 
knew after that was hearing the birds sing 
“‘good-morning ” on the apple-tree bough 
just outside the window. 

Mamma was already in the garden. 
Mamie’s blue eyes could just look over the 
window-ledge, although Mamma’s round 
hat was so large Mamie couldn’t see just 
what was going on. 

‘*Bury them in the ground, and they come 
up roses. It’s funnier than Punch and 
Judy,” she softly whispered to herself. ‘I 
wonder if—why, there’s the breakfast-bell.”’ 
And I’m sorry to say she almost tumbled 
down-stairs, sliding on the banisters. 

The kitchen clock had just struck nine 
when Mamie came out the back door, tug- 
Big wwey wee ~ gant mankeat hoolat The 
garden was deserted. Step by step the bas- 
ket bumped down to the walk, and was then 
dragged across the lawn to the round flower- 
bed in the center. Off came the cover, and 
out came Mamie’s favorite doll, ‘“‘Jo.” Jo’s 
arms were all right, but both her legs were 
gone—torn straight out by the roots. 

“‘Dear, dear Jo,” said Mamie, tenderly, 
‘*T wouldn’t plant you, darling, if I wasn’t 
just sure almost that you’d come up with 
nice new sawdust legs and pink shoes on; 
and I hope you'll be good and come up 
real soon.” And then Mamie took the 
trowel, made a deep hole, and put poor Jo 
in, upside down. 

‘©Of course, I’ve got to put her upside 
down,” said Mamie; ‘‘ because then when 
the pink shoes come up I'll know she’s 
done.” 

So Jo was planted, and out of the basket 
came the Noah’s ark; and such asad sight, 
for every animal was broken somewhere 
and the elephant had every bit of paint and 
both his‘eyes sucked off his head. 

“*T guess,” said Mamie, ‘that I’ll plant 
’em all in one hole, and then they won’t be 
lonesome.” And soshe did; but when they 
were all covered up there was the ark, with 
the lid, off left out. 

_ “Never mind. I'll leave it outside,” said 
the little girl; ‘‘and when the lambs and 
things come up they’ll know where to go, 
right away.” 

Then out of the basket came ‘‘ Mother 
Goose set to Music,” with all the music 
torn out and most of the goose part, too. 

“‘Dear me,” said Mamie. ‘I'll have to 
plant this pretty deep, or it won’t havea 
chance to grow before itcomesup. I guess 
the covers will take a long, long time, be- 
cause I spilt my bread and molasses all 
over ’em.” 

And so in the long afternoon the little 
girl planted her toys, and as the hot sun 
went down a cool shower came up. How 
it did rain! While they were at tea the big 
drops chased each other down the window- 
pane at a tremendous rate. 

‘I’m glad my seeds are in,” said Mam- 
ma. ‘‘ This isa splendid rain for them.” 

“‘Yes, if you planted them deep enough, 
so they’ll not be washed up,” said Papa. 

Mamie was very quiet. ‘‘ Poor little Jo,” 
she said to herself, °‘‘I do so hope that 





you'll not get wet and have another dread- 
ful cold, when you have to stay in bed all 
day long, with a stocking round your 
throat.” 

But the rain was over at last, and the 
thunder, after grumbling for a long time, 
tumbled out of the clouds and went to 
sleep. The moon came up, and tried with 
all its might to make as much light as the 
sun. But it couldn’t begin to do it. 

‘“What! Eight o’clock, and the baby 
still up,” said Papa, very much astonished 
to see the moonlight shining through 
Mamie’s soft hair, as she knelt on the otto- 
man and looked out of the window. 

‘*Hush!” said Mamie, with her finger on 
her lips: ‘‘It’s coming up!” 

“* What’s coming up?” asked Mamma. 

‘* My elephant, ’cause I can see its tail. 
And there’s Jo. Yes, it’s my Jo; but she’s 
come up too soon and her legs haven’t 
grown a bit. And there’s lots of animals, 
and they can’t find the ark. Oh! please, 
can’t I go out?” 

Then Mamma learned where Mamie had 
been all the afternoon, and when Papa went 
out to get the animals he had to sit down 
on the steps.and laugh until he came pretty 
near tumbling off. Yes, everything was 
up, for the baby didn’t plant them deep 

enough. There were the picture-books, 
the elephant, the dolls, and all the animals, 
wet and cold and very, very dirty; while 
the ark was sailing away on a big mud- 
puddle. And, although they washed and 
scraped and put the things in the oven for 
all night long, it didn’t do any good; but 
Jo’s blue eyes ran into her pink cheeks and 
her beautiful red lips ran way round to her 
ears on both sides, while the animals had f 
no eyesat all. But then it was Mamie’s 
birthday the very next week, and such an 
elephant and such animals and such dolls 
as she had you never saw outside of Christ- 
mas-time. 





QUEEN MAUDE. 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


roseaVeanh*6x layisbly,spending all the 
self in superabundant bloom and beauty, 
and holding high carnival every day of the 
thirty that fall to her share; long, bright, 
beautiful days, that seem to begin in the 
middle of the night and lengthen themselves 
out beyond all reasonable hours for a day 
to close. And that eighteenth was an es- 
pecial gala day—‘“‘a coming out,” as it were, 
of the beauty month in all the fullness 
of her charms. The birds, too, were giving 
an extra concert—singing ‘‘as though it 
were the one day of summer in all the 
year.” And so it was, for on that day, at 
the first peep of its rosy dawn, our liege 
lady, Queen Maude, began to reign. 

It was not ‘‘ Le Roi est Mort, Vive le Roi,” 
for the throne that awaited our gracious sov- 
ereign had never been occupied and the 
Joyal hearts that bowed in homage had 
never owned such fealty before. A pearl 
from the mysterious ocean that washes the 
borderland between life and death, a 
snowdrift left by the wild storm of mortal 
anguish, a something half human child and 
half fairy changeling, Queen Maude’s scep- 
ter was baby helplessness and her reign an 
absolute monarchy. An exquisite myste- 
ry lay enfolded beneath the sleeping lids, and 
touched with sacred beauty each little ring 
of hair, each curve and dimple in the fairy 
form, as though an angel wing had brushed 
the childish brow and more than mortal 
lips had left a kiss upon the rose leaf hand. 

The cool, white-draped room, with its 
shaded blinds, across which flickered a green 
bough from the old elm, was a carefully- 
guarded shrine; and a constant procession 
of worshipers tip-toed in and out, and 
brought gifts, like the Magi of old. For 
since the Blessed Babe of Bethlehem was 
born into the world the divinity that hedges 
about-a little child lingers for evermore. 

Our gracious Lady throve apace, and 
deigned now and then to cast a somewhat 
curious glance over her liege subjects and 
upon the world generally. Her first cry 
had in it all the elements of music, inas- 
much as music is supposed to give pleas- 
ure, and there had been a period of fearful 
suspense, when it seemed highly probable 
that no sound would ever issue from the 
royal mouth; but the entertainment was 
too often repeated to leave the slightest 
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room for any such heart-rending doubts. 
On the contrary, things rather pointed to the 
startling fact that Queen Maude had come 
into the world with a mission, and this 
mission was to lift up her voice and 
cry. 

So long as our sovereign’s days were 
numbered, before she had arrived at the 
dignity of weeks, a glimpse of her wasa 
boon to be grateful for. Those who paid 
their court must do it sovereign fashion— 
kiss the royal hand, perhaps, and depart 
with quiet speed. But, having passed even 
the stage of a nine days’ wonder, people 
came to stay; and there were cosy sittings 
in the pretty room, and long talks and dis- 
cussions as to the name best suited to our 
royal lady. 

For, however a rose may be capable of 
asserting itself under a depressing cogno- 
men, no human being can rise gracefully 
above the chronic affliction of an ugly 
name. What would have become of Na- 
poleon, if he had been called Nebuchad- 


| nezzar? or Mary of Scotland, under the 


fearful appellation of Jezebel? Who 
would have cared for Washington, had his 
name been Nehemiah? or wept over Undine 
as Tricksome Water? 

Aunt Melinda sits by the bedside, in all 
the glory of her camel’s hair shawl (which 
Bridget has irreverently pronounced “a dir- 
ty-looking rag’’)and her best Leghorn covered 
with priceless lace. Aunt M. bristles with 
self-importance, and even brandishes her 
remarkable ugliness in weaponlike fashion, 
It is a sort of distinction as belonging to 
her; and, were the choice of prettiness 
offered to her, she would, doubtless, scorn 
it. 

“Tam glad it is a girl,” she says, with an 
approving glance at Susan (Susan is the 
mother of our sovereign); ‘‘for it can be 
named after me.” 

This was a little too much, to expect our 
dainty little lady to begin life with such a 
stone upon her head as the cognomen of 
Melinda; and all the mouths in the room 
involuntarily formed themselves into a 
round O of indignant surprise. 

rewrapping herself, as it Wet, Mier HutiKR, 
shawl. ‘‘The child would have received 
some token of my remembrance, in the 
event of taking my name. Good-after- 
noon.” ~ 

And, with an indignant glance at the 
disinherited infant, Aunt Melinda rustled 
off. 

‘‘There goesa coral necklace, I suppose,’ 
says Papa, with mock regret; ‘‘or possibly 
a silver cup. Aunt Melinda’s namesakes 
never get more.” 

Then up speaks dear old ‘‘ Pa Maynes, 
who is no relation at all to any of us, but 
calls us all his children and has a special 
weakness for Susan: 

‘*Call her the gift of God,” he says, as 
he bends over the morsel of cambric and 
flannel lying on his knee. 

It is a beautiful picture—‘‘ Pa Maynes,” 
with his silver locks and patriarchal face, 
and the rosebud of a baby, with her rings 
of goldenhair. If I werean artist, 1 would 
put it on canvas and call it ‘‘Coming and 
Going.” 

‘“But not’ Theodora,” replies Susan, 
“‘ That name is too old for a baby.” 

The old man sighs and has a far-off 
look. Some Theodora in the past was, 
doubtless, very dear to him. But the 
world is all unheeding of these hopes that 
lie deeply-buried from human eyes, and we 
cannot call our baby sovereign Theodora. 

Then Paterfamilias, who, in spite of his 
professional honors as a fully-fledged M.D., 
looks wonderfully like a rollicking colleg- 
ian, ventures to take the floor, and, attempt- 
ing, unlucky man, the confiding innocence 
dodge, says, in an off-hand sort of way: 

“Suppose we call her Hannah, after 
Mother?” 

We almost hold our breaths for the 
result; for Mrs. Hannah and her daugh- 
ter-in-law are not at all indispensable to 
each other’s happiness and Susan has 
never been in love with the name. 

Materfamilias took a decided stand, from 
among her pillows and ruffles, on the cruel 
injustice of inflicting a hideous name upon 
a helpless child, from a mistaken idea of 
complimenting some person who happened 
to have been similarly afflicted. No one, 
she declared, had any right to do it; and 
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her baby, at least, should not be made a 
victim. 

Then the offender bent down and whis- 
pered a hame that is seldom uttered aloud. 
For it belonged to our dead. 


‘‘No,” replied Susan, still unsatisfied, 
“it is pot pretty enough for baby. And 
dear Mother has long borne another name 
in Paradise.” 

“Call her Susan, then. Nothing can be 
purer and sweeter than tbat.” 

“I will not,” replies the wife, with 
swimming eyes. ‘“‘I want my name my- 
self, and am not willing even to share it 
with my daughter.” 

What was said next was in a whisper, 
and, evidently, accompanied by consider- 
able action; and Susan Nipper, as ‘‘the 
medical man” teasingly called her, was 
quite subdued. 


Meanwhile, our gracious sovereign had 


no name, and ingenuity was exhausted 
upon the subject. Edith was suggested 
and found some favor. It had a decided 
character about it. But, as though some 
evil influence were to work to keep the 
child nameless, letters poured in from old 
college friends chronicling the advent of 
so many “dear little Ediths” that the 
ci-devant students of Williams seemed 
to have gone daft generally on the 
stately Saxon name; and by the time our 
royal lady was grown there would be such 
asuperabundance of Ediths floating around 
that the name would scarcely seem a dis- 
tinctive designation. 


‘‘Bring me that book of ‘Names and 
their Meaning,’” commanded Susan. And 
her obedient knigi:t placed the oft-studied 
volume open before her. 


‘There it is!” said she, suddenly. ‘‘ Her 
name is Maude.” 

‘“Pa Maynes” softly uttered the remon- 
strance of Zacharias the priest’s friends: 
‘There is none of thy kindred that is 
called by this name.” 

“‘So much the better,” is the reply. 
‘Very few of our family names will bear 
presenting to the next generation.” 


There was a general shout at the an- 
nouncement—‘‘ Mighty battle-maid ”—for 
mighty battle-maid our sovereign had 
already proved herself; roaring with all 
the strength of very sound lungs whenever 
her imperial wants were not at once attend- 
ed to. 

But that baby smile! Could anything be 
sweeter? And when, with rosebuds in her 
sash and loose curls of gold sunning over 
her royal head, she was carried to the 
flower-wreathed font to receive the ‘‘ few 
bright drops of holy dew ” that made her 
a Christian child, we felt that something 
more precious came back te us from out 
the sbadow of the old gray church. 


Queen Maude had letters sent her like 
many another sovereign, and some of these 
epistles were perfect prose poems and some 
were queer’ specimens enough. Of course, 
Fred wrote—our hair-brained cousin, he 
would not miss the chance; and, of course, 
he began: 


‘* WELCOME LITTLE STRANGER ! 


“ Although I am sorry for your afflicted pa- 
rents, I must give you the right hand of fellow- 
ship, for I once did the same thing myself. 
Came to stay, without bestowing the slightest 
forethought on my wardrobe or inquiring 
whether my arrival would be convenient or 
agreeable. 

“And, now that you have actually made 
your appearance ia this vale of tears, what do 
you propose to do with yourself? Just now, 
I conclude, you are sufficiently busy digging 
your eyes out with your fists, or having the 
colic, or trying the strength of your lungs. 
But some day you will make the surprising 
discovery that you have toes of your own, and 
nothing in after life will ever seem so beauti- 
ful to you as those five pink toes on each pin- 
cusbion of a foot, The first freshness of it is 
the very soda water of existence; but alas! 
tbe foam and the sparkle go as they do from 
most things, aud the time will surely come 
when your pedal extremities will lose their 
hold on your affections. 

“But cheer up, my child. Do not be dis- 
couraged, so long as there are peppermints and 
gum-drops in the world, to say nothing of pop- 
corn and taffy. I hear that you are a girl, 
which makes it unhandy in the way of tops 
and marbles; but if you grow up pretty, you 
will certainly be forgiven for this error in 
early life, Yery likely some one will give you 
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an invitation, written by one Mr. Tennyson, 
which begins: 

***Come into the garden, Maud.’ 
If they do, don’t go. All the trouble in the 
world came from a garden in which an ances- 
tress of yours walked some thousands of years 
since. 

‘*Meanwhile, I send a small doll, to console 
you, and recommend that she be called by all 
the names that were proposed fer you. It is 
such a pity to waste anything. 

“From your mother’s affectionate cousin, 

‘< FRED.”” 


The “small doll,” which arrived in a 
great hamper, was a perfect grenadier in 
blue satin, large enovgh, with its staring 
eyes, to frighten Queen Maude out of her 
little atom of a life. So, the unmanageable 
creature was put away, until her mistress 
should grow up to her. 

“Susan Nipper” was spicy enough over 
the quotation from Tennyson. She would 
like to see any one dare say that to her 
baby, and try to take her only daughter 
from her. But Maude would never go and 
leave her mother; not she. Would she, 
darling? And, with the utmost disregard 
for our sovereign’s robes of state, the indig- 
nant parent squeezed her within an inch of 
her life; while Queen Maude resented this 
treatment by shrieking with the combined 
strength of forty babies rolled into one, 
until it became evident that the presump- 
tuous individual who was supposed to be 
lurking around the nearest corner with that 
unlucky quotation in his mouth would 
have anything but an agreeable time of it. 

There came the sweet sound in the house 
of the patter of baby feet and ringing peals 
of baby laughter. For, after her first 
month or two of existence, the “‘ mighty 
battle-maid” so changed her nature that 
she should have been rechristened Minne- 
haha. The sweetest mischief bubbled over 
lips and eyes, and roguish dimples flashed 
and sparkled wherever a dimple could be. 

Everybody wanted everything she said 
and looked and did to be recorded, for 
future years, when our baby queen should 
have faded into the | past; and one day 
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tant air, and a flat parcel, with a great deal 
of pink string about it. From the brown 
paper chrysalis emerged ‘‘ Maude’s Diary,” 
quite a gorgeous volume, with clasps and 
title of irreproachable gilt. And every one 
began writing in it at once. Indeed, the 


work; every one out of employment, for 
the time being, taking a turn at it. And 
it was really surprising to note in how 
many different ways the same story could 
be told. 

Here is the last entry: 

‘* March, 1875.—At twenty months old 
Maude can best be described by the epithet 
‘cute.’ A little plump morsel, of no in- 
significant weight. Her feet are so dimin- 
utive that it is impossible for her to stand 
on them without the support of achair, and 
walking is an accomplishment that seems 
yet far in the future. Two corresponding 
mites of hands, finished by wrists that ap- 
pear to have been formed by drawing a 
string tightly around the ends of the fat lit- 
tle arms; sunny hair, with a little curl on 
each side in front, but the back usually 
straight, from persistent wriggling and root- 
ing around on the floor; wide-open, starry, 
hazeleyes; aninnocent-looking nose; sweet 
little mouth, full of pearls; a chubby face, 
with no profile to speak of—that is Maude. 
That is ‘ our baby.’ 

‘* But it is baby without the soul that ani- 
mates these charms; without the sweet 
little winning ways, the sudden smiles and 
comical frowns, the voice like a musical 
echo, the broken words and vain attempts 
at speech, that form the treasury of ‘ baby- 
talk.’ Her vocabulary now consists of 
‘Oh, dear!’ ‘I did,’ ‘Happy New Year’ 
(which latter she expresses by a sort of 
Indian ‘Ugh!’), ‘Mamma,’ ‘Papa,’ and 
occasionally a fewrother words. But her 
royal highness is not given to talking, and 
it is only when ina particularly gracious 
frame of mind that she will repeat from 
dictation. 

‘Queen Maude hasa decided penchant for 
boys, and brings her powers of fascination 
to bear upon every specimen of that per- 
suasion who happens to fall in her way. 
She usually opens the ball with a little 





chuckle of delight; and, if near enough, sig- 


diary became a piece of family knitting-. 





nifies her desire to be transferred to the arms 
of the bewildered youth, who is often sore- 
ly at a loss what to do with his burden. 
But even this unappreciative class always 
pronounce her a ‘dear, little, cunning 
thing.’ 

‘* But in her little carriage Maude appears 
in the full blaze of baby majesty and is 
queen of all she surveys. She makes a tri- 
umphal -progress over the pavement, 
receiving with gracious serenity the hom- 
age of her liege subjects, the passers-by, 
and beaming with especial favor upon all 
the dirty and disreputable-looking boys 
who cross her path. Truly, Maude Regina 
is endowed with some inexplicable gift of 
kingcraft. 

‘This most innocent-looking little dam- 
sel is surreptitiously given to scratching, 
drawing her sharp little nails in quite a 
mathematical line down the back of the 
hand that supports her, when the owner of 
the hand is engaged in conversation; and, 
when informed that she is ‘a naughty 
baby,’ she gives an injured little cry, 
though, on somerare occasions she touches 
her lips to the injured member. Kissing 
she does not seem to understand, nor is she 
at all fond of receiving it. 

‘‘Baby listens very intelligently to the 
conversation going on around her; and at 
anything funny she bursts forth into a 
sudden, hilarious laugh, that is wonderfully 
contagious. She would make an invaluable 
clacqueur to aprofessionable wit. She fre- 
quently subsides to her nightly slumbers 
with this jolly little laugh ringing in our 
ears, as though the idea of going to sleep 
were too absurd to be entertained for a mo- 
ment. 

‘* Our sovereign lady sleeps at last. With 
tip-toe steps and voices reduced to the 
ghost of a whisper, we, her liege subjects, 
glide carefully about our avocations, and 
happen, of course, on all the creaking 
boards the house contains, then wait in 
terrified silence for theresults. But Queen 
Maude has drifted off to the beautiful land 
where disturbing sounds enter not, the 
pene ene Lae Baby Beow, Che scepter In 
‘her hand. 

‘‘May He who giveth his beloved sleep 
ever have her in his holy keeping, and 
crown her, at last, with the unfading coro- 
nal of heavenly glory.” 
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THE MYSTIC STEERSMAN. 


BY W. J. TILLEY. 








(THIs poem appeared in THE INDEPENDENT 
for December 16th, 1869. We republish it at 
the request of a subscriber.—Eps. ] 





O fragile bark, upon an unknown sea, 

Whose solemn surges find no echoing strand, 
Who is the steersman that co patiently 

Does at the magic wheel forever stand ? 


When angry billows sleep, and skies are fair, 
And sails flap idly in the fitful wind, 

Anxious to learn my bearings, wbat they are, 
I turn and shout into the dark behind ; 


Then listen. But no echo comes again. 
Disconsolate I turn me round, and now 

Attempt with straining eyes to scan the main, 
But see no further than my vessel’s prow. 


I eometimes wonder why so frail a thing 
Was ever launched upon so vast a sea; 

But what avails my dreamy wondering, 
What answer has it ever brought to me? 


Yet in the soul I hear meek whisperings, 
And sounds from fairer climes float on the 


air; 
While Faith, luxurious, plumes her drooping 
wings 
And gives herself to loving trust and prayer. 
When dismal, chilling fogg of Doubt shut 


down, 
ae like night through many weary 
miles 
Then Love, that many waters cannot drown. 


Looks up—through rifts of blue the sunshine 
smiles. 


If storms arise, and hoarse wild seas run high, 
And fears that all is lost come with the swell, 
Let me but hear the whispered “ It is I,” 


om tom is calm more sweet thanI can 
ell. 


When passion’s whirlwind howls across the 
eep 
And signs of danger threaten more and 


more, 
Straightway I call the Master. Does he sleep? 


Ah,no! Who sails with him comes safe to 
shore. 


Therefore, I trust my faithful, unseen Guide, 
—_ oonly suppliant, lift the outstretched 
an 


Begging my saintly Watcher to abide 
And bring my frail bark safe to fatherland, 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FAM- 
ILIES. 


a 

THE readers of the Woman’s Journal are 
aware that I take little share in the com- 
mon alarms about the physical deteriora- 
tion of the English race in America, the 
diminution of families, the alienation of 
land. Twenty-five years ago there seemed 
some foundation for these solicitudes; but 
improved knowledge, on the one side, and 
more careful comparison of facts, on the 
other, have done much to dispel the fear. 
No one can inquire much into the early 
genealogy of American families, for 
instance, without being struck with the 
number of unmarried men and women, of 
early deaths, and of husbands who have 
had three or four wives. It certainly seems 
to me that each of these separate items 
would be larger, on the whole, in an Amer- 
ican family of the seventeenth century 
than ove of the nineteenth. And I bave 
seen some statements by Mrs. Dall—who 
has explored such matters a good deal— 
indicating similar conclusions. . : 

Again, in examining English family his- 
tory, one is amazed at constantly encoun- 
tering facts to show that families die out 
and disappear with unexpected rapidity. 
The English Mr, Bateman, in his little book, 
“The Acre-ocracy of England: a list of all 
owners of three thousands acres and up- 
ward,” gives some astounding disclosures 
in regard to the short tenure of English 
lands. Except in the remote counties, he 
says, it is very rare to find a family that 
has lived on the same spot for two hundred 
years. Within fifty miles of London one 
hundred and fifty years would be a very 
old tenure. ‘‘Even in Yorkshire or Dev- 
onshire a century is regarded asa pretty 
venerable tenure.” 

This seems very surprising. Englishmen 
are said to worship land, and Americans 
certainly do not; but it is not at all hard to 
find in the older parts of Massachusetts— 
in Essex and Middlesex Counties, for 
instance—families that have held the same 
farms for a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred years. It wasa matter of common 
remark at the Concord and Lexington 
Centennial celebrations of how many of 
the revolutionary names were to be found 
in this generation on the same ground 
occupied by their ancestors; and the same 
parallel used to be recognized on the 
muster-rolls of local regiments during our 
civil war. In Rhode Island the preserva- 
tion of the same names has been equally 
remarkable. Not far from my residence 
there is an estate which has heen more than 
two hundred years in the same family, and 
bas, in fact, never been transferred by a 
deed, being still held under the Indian 
title. It belonged to one of the eight orig- 
inal proprietors of the island, who came 
here in 1638, and was afterward governor 
of the colony. The bearers of the name 
still dwell upon the estate, in undiminished 
physical strength and health. It would 
seem that similar cases are very rare in 
England. 

Mr. Bateman gives extraordinary in- 
stances of the dying out of English families. 
He mentions a Devonshire squire whose 
family has held its acres since the time of 
Henry VII in unbroken male line. He is 
the youngest son of the youngest of seven 
brothers, all the elder heirs having died. 
He has three sons, all past thirty, and 
childless. Another holder of three thou- 
sand acres is a Miss Palmer, one of three 
unmarried sisters, whose three brothers 
lived to old age and died bachelors. 

Sir Ralph Ashton, of the time of Charles 
I, was the oldest of ten sons. He married 
twice, but had no children. He was suc- 
ceeded by his ninth brother, who was 
succeeded by his tenth brother, and he died 
childless, so that a peerage became extinct. 
The Jate Sir Charles Lemon, a wealthy Cor- 
nish baronet, having lost two of his sons by 
drowning at Eton, sent the third to Harrow, 
where there is no river; but the boy appar- 
ently could not escape the family destiny, 
and was drowned in a pond known as “‘ the 
duck-puddle,” and thus the male line 
ended. The English country churches are 
full of monuments to extinct families; and 
as to Ireland, it appears that between 1801 
and 1825 no less than twenty Irish peerages 
were extinguished for want of male heirs. 

Now, when one considers the facts already 
mentioned in regard to family names in our 
older towns, and when one looks over the 
list of Pilgrim and Puritan leaders, and sees 
how large a proportion of their names are 
still represented by healthy and vigorous 
descendants, it is impossible not to suspect 
that there may have been a good deal of 
quite unnecessary croaking. Iam strongly 
inclined to think that the Anglo-American 
stock is still sound, and that it will bea 
long time before either Erin or Ethopia 
will be called to administer on its estate.— 
Leh Hieernson, in ‘‘ The Woman’s Jour- 
nal,” 


ANECDOTE OF PRESIDENT LIN. 
COLN. 


TuE following original and characteristic 
anecdote of President Lincoln comes to us 
froma Western correspondent: 

“‘T am reminded very forcibly of an in- 
terview which I once had with the martyr 
President by reading in the Editor’s Drawer 
of your magazine what one of your corré: 
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spondents relates in regard to a similar in- 
terview. I called upon Mr. Lincoln soon 
after he was first installed in the White 
House. In the room where Mr. L. granted 
interviews, etc. were several persons, who 
were waiting their turn to.speak with him. 
I listened to the requests of several men and 
women; and I saw that very few were 
granted what they solicited. I had a seat 
at or near one end of a long table. Mr. 
Lincoln sat at the other end. Soon after I 
was seated in walked several officers in the 
Spanish navy, to pay their compliments to 
Mr. L. By some means they were directed 
toward my end of the table, and I saw they 
took me for the President. Mr. L. saw the 
same thing, and hastily signaled me to ‘go 
ahead,’ as he expressed it, and receive them. 
I rose, shook hands with each officer, and 
exchanged a few words with them, which 
would have been, I suppose, appropriate, 
had I, indeed, been President. The moment 
their backs were turned, I looked toward 
Mr. L. He was shaking with laughter. 
I thought now I had paved the way to win 
the position I had come to ask. I made up 
my mind to address the President in a new 
way, and thus add to the hold I already had 
upon him. So, when my time came, I 
stepped up to Mr. L., and said: 

‘««Sir, I have seen the annoyance to 
which-you are subjected by so many and 
often-repeated requests for innumerable 
positions, ete. Now, if you will permit me 
to shake hands, I will try and smother my 
desire for a certain position which I had 
come to ask from you.’ 

“Mr. L. jumped up, and, grasping my 
hand, said: 

‘** Sir, you are one man ina thousand. I 
am doubly indebted to you. You have been 
the means of conveying to those Spanish 
officers that the President of the United 
States is a very handsome man, and then 
you do not even ask an office. But,’ he 
added, ‘hurry home. You may repent.’ 

‘*It is sufficient to add that | hurried.”— 
Editor’s Drawer, in ‘‘ Harper's Magazine.” 





COINS OF THE WORLD. 


Tue following is the value in round 
numbers, in cents of our currency, of the 
coins of the world: 

‘ Australia —Gold, pound, 562; sovereign, 
85 


Austria.—Gold, ducat, 228; sovereign, 
675; crown, 664. Silver, old dollar, 102; 
old scudo, 103; old florin, 51; new florin, 
48: new dollar, 72; Maria Theresa dollar, 
..02. 

Belgium.—Gold. twenty-five francs, 472. 
Silver, fve francs, 98. 

Bolivia.—Gold, doubloon, 1559. Silver, 
dollar, 79; half dollar, 39. 

Brazil.—Gold, twenty 
Silver, double milreis, 102: 

Central America.—Gold, two scudos, 368. 
Silver, dollar, 100. 

Chili.—Gold, doubloon, 1559; ten pesos, 
915. Silver, old dollar, 106; new dollar, 98. 

Denmark.—Gold, ten thalers, 700. Sil- 
ver, two regisdaea, 110. 

Ecuador.—Gold, four escudos, 755. 

England.—Gold, pound or sovereign, 
486; pound or sovereign, average, 484. 
Silver, shilling, new, 23; shilling, average, 
22. 

France.—Gold, twenty francs, new, 385; 
twenty francs, average, 384. Silver, five 
francs, 98. 

Germany.—Gold, ten thalers, 790; krone, 
664; ducat, 228. Silver, old thaler, 72; 
new thaler, 73; florin, 65. 

Greece.—Gold, twenty drachms, 344, 
Silver, five drachms, 88. 

Hindustan.—Gold, mohur, 708. Silver, 
rupee, 46. 

Italy. —Gold, twenty lire, 384. 

Japan.—Gold, old cobeng, 444; new co- 
bang, 357. Silver, itzebu, 37; new itzebu, 
33 


milreis, 1090. 


Mexico.—Gold, doubloon, average, 1552; 
new doubloon, 1561. Silver, dollar, aver- 
age, 106; new dollar, 107. 

Naples.—Gold, six ducats, 505. Silver, 
scudo, 95. 

Netherlands.—Gold, ten guilders, 399. 
Silver, two and one-half guilders, 103. 

New Granada.—Gold, doubloon, Bogota, 
1551; doubloon, Popayan, 1537; ten pesos, 
967. Silver, dollar, 97. 
“ Peru.—Gold, doubloon, 1555. Silver, 
dollar, old, 166; dollar of 1858, 64; half- 
dollar, 38. 

Portugal.—Gold, crown, 589. 

Prussia.—Gold, ten thalers, 797; crown, 
664. Silver, thaler, old, 72; thaler, new, 73. 

Rome.—Gold, two and one-half scudi, 
260. Silver, scudo, 105. 

Russia.—Gold, five roubles, 397. Silver, 
rouble, 79. 

Spain.—Gold, one hundred reals, 465; 
eighty reals, 386. Silver, pistareen, 20. 

Sweden.—Gold, ducat, 223. Silver, rix 
dollar, 111. 

Tunis.—Gold, twenty-five piastres, 299. 
Silver, five piastres, 62. 





THE HIGHEST MONUMENT IN THE 
WORLD. 


THE new cast-iron spire of the cathedral 
at Rouen has just been completed. The 
Semaine Religieuse of that diocese pub- 
lishes the following particulars relative to 
the comparative hights of the principal 
monuments of the globe, as contrasted with 
this new work. None of the structures 
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raised by the hand of man has made so 
magnificent or so lofty a pedestal for the 
Christian Cross. The dome of St. Peter’s, 
at Rome, the marvel of modern art, ‘thrown 
up to.the skies by the genius of Bramante 
and Michael Angelo, has raised the em- 
blem to 452 feet above the ground. Stras- 
bourg, the highest cathedral in all Germany, 
reaches, with its celebrated clock-tower, 
465 feet; Amiens, 439 feet; Chartres, 399 
feet; Notre Dame, at Paris, has only 222 
feet. The Paris Pantheon, considered one 
of the boldest edifices, does not exceed 308 
feet, the cross included. On another side, 
the highest pyramid, that of Cheops, meas- 
ures 478 feet according to some travelers, 
465 feet according to others, and this latter 
calculation is the one generally adopted—a 
hight which no known human construction 
has hitherto exceeded. The pyramid of 
Chephrem has 486 feet; that of Mycorenus 
177 feet. Among more modern edifices the 
dome of St. Paul’s, London, has-360 feet; 
that of Milan. 375 feet; the Hotel de Ville, 
of Brussels, 352 feet; the Square Tower of 
Asinelli (Italy), 351 feet; the dome of the 
Invalides, Paris, 344 feet. St. Sophia, at 
Constantinople, only rises to 190 feet; the 


de Triomphe, Paris, to 144 feet; the Pan- 
theon of Agrippa to 141 feet; the Observa- 
tory of Paris to 88 feet. The dome of the 
Capitol at Washington, including its statue, 
reaches 307 feet in hight, Trinity Church 
steeple being 284 feet. From these figures, 
which are given in round numbers, it will 
be seen that the spire of Rouen, which has 
a height of 492 feet, is the most elevated 
monument in the world. The old one, 
commenced in 1544, on the plans of Robert 
Becquet, destroyed by the fire of Septem- 
ber 15th, 1822, and which was justly con- 
sidered oneof the boldest and most perfect 
works in existence, had a hight of 433 feet. 
It was, therefore, 59 feet less than the pres- 
ent spire. 





SONG. 





For thee. love, for thee love, 
Ill brave fate’s sternest storm ; 

She cannot daunt or chill the bearts 
Which love keeps bold and warm ; 

And when her clouds are blackest, naught 
But thy sweet self I’ll see, 

Nor hear, amid the tempest, aught 
But thee, love, only thee. 


For thee, love, for thee love, 
My fond heart would resign 
The brightest cup that pleasure fills 
And fortune’s wealthiest mine ; 
Pog rd PotEhe smiles are vanity 
There’s purity and constancy 
In thee, love, only thee. 


For thee, love, for thee, love, 
Life’s lowly vale I'l] tread, 

And aid thy steps the jouruey through, 
Nor quit thee till I’m dead ; 

And even then round her I love 
My sbade shall hovering be, 

And warble notes from Heaven above 
To thee, love, only thee. 





PROFITS OF AUTHORS. 





In the ‘‘Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay,” published by Harper & Brotb- 
ers, itis mentioned that 26,500 copies of 
his history had been sold in ten weeks. 
Longman, his publisher, one dav came to 
him and said they were overflowing with 
money, and proposed to pay him £20,000 in 
the following week. The check is still pre- 
served as a curiosity among the archives of 
Messrs, Longman’s firm. ‘‘I went into the 
city,” says Macaulay, ‘‘to give instructions, 
and was warmly congratulated on being a 
great moneyed man. I said that I had 
some thoughts of going to the chancellor 
of the exchequer as a bidder for the next 
loan.” This payment, large as it is, has 
been exceeded in this country. Harper & 
Brothers have paid as copyright to Mr. 
Marcius Wilson, the author of their series 
of school readers, about $200,000; to the 
late Prof. CharlesAnthon, about $100,000; 
to Mr. Motley. about $60,000; to Jacob 
Abbott, about $50,000; to the late Albert 
Barnes, $75,000; and to English authors, 
over $300,000. These are among the largest 
and are quite sufficient as a hint and incen- 
tive to young persons about to enter upon 
literature as a profession. That mine is as 
inexhaustible as ever; or, as one might say, 
there yet remain in the vasty deep oviparous 
animals as copious in size and as toothsome 
in quality as any that have hitherto been 
adroitly captured by the expert angler.— 
Harper’s Weekly, June 30th. 





INTEMPERANCE IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA. 





Now, if the population of the state be 
1,070,120 souls, our people pay $8,500,960 
for liquor, about $1.000,000 for education, 
and for their religion $269,830. Thatis, they 
think eight times as much of whiskey as 
they do of education, and thirty-two times 
as much of whiskey as they do of Christian 
faith. This is a most humiliating confes- 
sion for us to make; and yet we are com- 
pelled to admit its truth, for what people 
give their money for they certainly appreci- 
ate. Let us now compare the cost of spir- 
ituous liquors with some of the great farm- 





ing interests of the state, ere are 


Leaning Tower of Pisa to 187 feet; the Arc. 





200,000 bales of cotton grown in North 
Carolina annually. These bales will aver- 
age 400 pounds. At19cents per pound, this 
cotton will bring $8,000,000. All the cotton 
grown in the state won’t pay her liquor 
bill by $560,960. The wheat crop of the 
state amounts to 2,254,641 bushels. At $2 
a bushel, all the wheat of the state won't 
pay for but about half of our liquor bill. 
The corn crop, which is 18,454,641 bushels, 
at 60 cents a bushel, will bring but one- 
third more than is expended each year for 
that which impoverishes the state, increases 
her taxes, and degrades her people.—Ra- 
leigh (N. C.) Observer. 
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EUROPEAN CHURCHES.—We do not know 
what data have been used in the following 
computations, so we cannot say how relia- 
ble they are; but they are not without in- 
terest as comparable approximations: St. 
Peter’s Church at Rome will hold 54,000 

ersons; Milan Cathedral, 37,000; St. 

aul’s at Rome, 32,000; St. Paul’s at Lon- 
don, 35,600; San Petronio at Bologna, 
24,400; Florence Cathedral, 24,300; Ant- 
werp Cathedral, 24,000; St. Sophia’s, Con- 
stantinople, 23,000; St. John Lateran, 22,- 
900; Notre Dame at Paris, 21,000; Pisa 
Cathedral, 13,000; St. Stephen’s at Vienna, 
12,400; St. Dominic’s at Bologna, 12,000; 
St. Peter’s at Bologna, 11,400; Cathedral of 
Vienna, 11,000; St. Mark’s at Venice, 7,000; 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, 7,000. 





JoHN McCuLLougH was once playing at 
the modern Syracuse John Banim’s play of the 
ancient Syracuse — ‘Damon and Pythias.”’ 
Damen,when he hears of the election of Philis- 
tius as president, mournfully says: ‘‘ There is 
now no public virtue left in Syracuse.’”? Atthis 
point a hard-handed eld farmer from some- 
where along the line of the canal, being carried 
away by the illusion of the play and indignant 
at the slur on Syracuse, rose up and solemnly 
remarked: ‘‘If you come to that, neitber is 
there in Utiky !” 
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27 GREAT JONES STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
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PRIGES REDUCED. 
“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


IMPROVED 
NEW MODEL 


MACHIN E. 


Light Running, Noiseless, No Gears, No 
Cams, NoSprings, New and Elegant Styles of 
Wood Work. 

By the expiration of patents, under which we have 


been paying royalties, we are enabled to sell our 
Machines at 


Greatly Reduced Prices 


and as low as those of any cther first-class Machine. 
Send for Circulars and Price-list to any of the 


Weed Sewing Machine Companies, 
Branch Offices, or Agencies. 
HARTFORD, July, 1877. 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 


BRUNER & MOORE, 


Wholesale and Retail 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 41 and 43 West {4th Street, 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 


> 


Nos. 574 to 578_ Washington St. 
NEW YORK. = . 
PETER BRUNER. HENRY 8. MOORE. 


A LARGE and COMPLETE STOCK of PARLOR, 
CHAMBER. LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURES, in EASTLAKE. QUEEN 
ANNE, and MODERN STYLE. at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Every facility for making the Best Furniture at the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 

Designs and Estimates furnished for Banking and 
Insurance Offices. Libraries, Stores, etc., etc. 
Also for Mantels, Mirrors, Cor- 
nices, Doors, etc. 


FURNITURE oft All Kinds Made te Order 
and securely packed for shipping. 


THE [IMPROVED 


BABCOCK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE ONE. 


ALL OTHERS INFRINGEMENTS. 


42 Murray Street, 


NEW YORK. 











SEYDEL & CO.’S 
POCKET HAMMOCK. 


No. 1, Weight only 1% lbs., bears 1,300 lbs., price $4 
A most |uxurious Couch, Seat, Swing, etc. 





Circulars may be had by addressing 
McCOY & CO., 
134 and 136 Duane Street, New York. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


The undersigned have now in stock a full line of 
imported Lawn Tennis. Also Balls, Bats.and Rules 
separate from the sets Also alarge assortment of 
Archery, Cricket. Fishing Tackle. Base Ball, Croquet, 
Vexillo, aud all out-doer games. _ Price-list of above 
sent on application. PECK & SNYD ° 

1234 Nassau St., New York. 


THE HUMAN CHEST. 


The very best standard work on all HEART AND 
LUNG DISEASES, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, 
and DIPHTHERIA is DR. SAMUEL SHELDON 
FITCH’S LATEST BOOK, CALLED THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN, 132 pages, handsomely bound, with a 
portrait of the author. 

Sent free by mailon receipt of 35 cents. 

Address 


DRS. S. S. FITCH & SON, 


49 East 29th &t.. New Vork City. 




















SOLD ON EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 








‘BUY THE WORLD RENOWNED 


ECONOMISE.| witson SEWING MACHINE. 


Its workmanship is equal to a Chronometer Watch, and 
as Elegantly Finished as a first-class Piano. It received 





the H 
Expositions. 


hest Awards at the Vienna and Centennial 
We do not sell Second Hand or Rebuilt 
Machines, or compete in price with Dealers sellin 
close business, but we defy competition in MS 
PRICE. WE CIVE A WARRANTY with EAC 


out to 
Y and 
MACHINE, 


guaranteeing to keep it in repair, free of charge, for 
5 years. It makes 6 stitches to every motion of the foot. 


wavrzs.} WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York; New Orleans, La.; 
Corner State & Madison Sts. Chicago, Hlls.; and San Francisco, Cal. 
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Musuranee. 


The Insurance Editor will give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and will answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 








ASK FOR INFORMATION. 


WE are determined that what is bad in 
life insurance shall be pointed out to our 
readers as fully as what is good init. We 
intend, hereafter, to give all the facts, and 
to make it perfectly plain what are good 
companies and what are not. Of course, 
we can only use general terms in doing this. 
We cannot. say that one company is good 
and trustworthy, and that another is not; 
but we can publish such facts as will enable 
any man to form a correct opinion, and that 
we propose to do. In our next week’s issue 
we shall publish the average cost of carry- 
ing $1,000 insurance in each of the compa- 
nies for the past ten years, and those in- 
terested must judge for themselves as to 
which company it is wise to patronize. We 
shall follow this with other statistical facts 
in regard to the management of the life in- 
surance business, 

We are going to do more than this. At 
the head of the Insurance department of the 
paper will be found an offer to give to our 
subscribers information as to the value of 
their policies, and also to answer by mail 
any questions as to the standing of any 
company. We ask our correspondents to 
make their letters as short as possible, but 
to give full information. We are well 
aware that this will be a matter of much 
labor, but itis a necessity and we cheerfully 
undertake it. 

2 FEN 
THE CHARTER OAK AND UNIVERS- 
' AL LIFE COMPANIES. 


THERE is nothing unexpected in the con- 
dition of the Charter Oak and Universal 


Tifa T~---—-— 
known for some time ‘that the two compa- 


nies were in the hands of bad men. A 
committee of the Connecticut legislature 
has found; the former insolvent to the ex- 
tent of a couple of millions, and the Super- 
intendent of Insurance for New York State 
has found the balance on the wrong side 
of the Universal to the amount of a mil- 
lion. Application has been made for the 
appointment of a receiver in each case, 
and doubtless that will be the result. We 
had hoped that some way would be found 
to save the Charter Oak, and there ought to 
be. It has been a good company until 
quite recently, and it is very unfortunate 
that it fellinto the hands that it did. The 
Universal has been entirely different. It 
has never been a company that an expert 
would recommend. It has swallowed up 
everything that it could get hold of in the 
shape of poor companies, and carried this 
to such an extent that no one could have 
the least confidence in it. Nearly all of 
its business had come from companies that 
had done little else than fail. The Univers- 
al was, in fact, known as a kind of cess- 
pool. The country is better off without it. 

There is no possible reason why the 
Charter Oak should not be kept alive and 
be made a good company again. It would 
not take more than three years to do it, and 
in the meantime the payment of losses need 
not be stopped. But even if the company 
is wound up by a receiver, the policyhold- 
ers ought to receive very nearly all that 
they would be entitled to if the company 
was sound, Those who have claims against 
the Universal will finda very different state 
of things. There will not be very much 
left, after the receiver gets done with it, 
The Superintendent’s report on the condi- 
tion of the company had a very bad look. 
On the first of January the company 
claimed to have assets of over three and a 
half millions, and the claim was in the 
shape of asworn statement. It now turns 
out the assets were a full million less, The 
company’s bank account was overdrawn, 
and they owed nearly forty thousand dol- 
lars for borrowed money. The most we 
can hope is that the men who have worked 
the ruin in these two companies will be 
severely punished. Money paid for life 





— aw over 





insurance is in every sense of the word 
paid in trust. The squandering of the 
funds of the Charter Oak and the Univers- 
al, by the ring that has had their grip on 
the two companies for the past three years, 
is, to us, the worst of crime. 








JOBBERY IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


In different parts of the country life in- 
surance companies are failing. They have 
been in the hands of wreckers and their as- 
sets have been foully dealt with. Policy- 
holders have been robbed of millions. This 
business of wrecking life insurance com- 
panies has made some men very rich. It is 
a great crime—a worse crime, a far worse 
crime than robbing bank-vaults, after gag- 
ging the night watchmen. And what we 
desire to say at this time is simply this: 
that Connecticut should make this wreck- 
ing business such an offense, with such pen- 
alties that it will never again be attempted 
in this state. Laws can be passed to reach 
every person engaged in this sort of rob- 
bery, and it will be the duty of our next 
legislature to pass them. We have already 
laws upon our statute-book providing state- 
prison penalties for frauds on corporations. 
It is the duty of prosecuting attorneys and 
other officers to examine into these laws, 
and find whether criminal prosecutions 
should not be instituted against persons 
who have violated those laws, if they have 
been violated. 

The especial commission appointed by the 
last legislature is required to inquire into the 
condition of all our life insurance com- 
panies. We believe that all of them, except 
the Charter Oak, will be found to be sound. 
But, if not, the facts must come out and no 
guilty man shall escape. High position or 
low position, the guilty ones must take the 
responsibility of guilty acts. Connecticut 
must be made too hot for all that class of 
villains. Those who rob orphan children 


must not live outside of prison-walls in this 
state.—Hartford Times, 


INSURANCE. 


(8th SCRIP DIVIDEND, 1877. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NO. 120 BROADWAY. 


Cash Ca = - 400,00 p+ 4 
Keeeta Sais det, 1077 -" - = 1,051,175 0 











New YORK, July 10th, 1877." 
cin BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DE- 
ist. A Scrip Dividend of 

FIFTY PER CENT. 


to policyholders. Certificates to be issued Septem- 
ber Ist, 1877. 
2d. Interest at the rate of 


SIX PER CENT. 


4th. A cash dividend of 


EICHT PER CENT., 
payable to stockholders July 12th. 


THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


THE NORTHEASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





— a etal capital of $100,000, and individual lia- 
yo 

contribution, in ne advance payments, enabling 
any laboring man or mechanic to carry $1,000 insur- 
ance. It has no object, under any circumstances, in 
failing ; nothing to gain by lapses—its members pay- 
ing for their insurance as they go and keeping the 
* reserves ” in their own pockets. 

This safe and reliable insurance is furnished at 
actual cost, which for the past first three years of its 
existence has been less than half that of * old-plan, 
a -rate, reserve ” companies. 

he aoerage annual cost thus far—exeluding a 
small admission fee which is for life—for $1,000 pol- 
icies has been as follows: 

a 4: to = eaeesecvcccces: ees ceccscccceces $10 39 





Ex-Gov. P. HOLBROOK, Pres. 
JAS. DALTON, Sec’y. 


NICKERBOCGKE 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS. Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York and Connecticut, 








THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE . 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE A ACCOUNT. 








PROMI s 6:5 cissic o60 site seteaanels 7 ee ae ae ty ais bia ee + +++ +$0,910,840 87 

Interest received and accrued..... sheses ieigidge sce ....$2,164,080 81 

Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876.............s0006 -. 257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 
Total - - - - = $37,981,693 51 

Losses by death......ccocsecccccces Arye Se PPE evecsssccccess $1,547,648 42 

Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 

Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 

Reduction of premiums on United States stocks............see00 - 140,232 32 

RRM Shai ie te oot d Reise caeedeticeess Moaweaweuee 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total * - - - = 832,730,898 20 

ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand..............+- eee $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $10,311,045 67).........csccecceeces Pcelwacoceeeeaweien . 9,730,529 91 
WGA BIRBOBS x siccwnsetasiavece sccmutaepeshasecs Fe cgecaewdeveancewes . 2,541,576 46 


This includes veal estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security)............ssseeeeees eoscoue te 17,354,837 84 
Sk nae a «2-00-54 pvucies (the reserve heia Uy the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,659,490)...........cccccccececcece - 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. 1st, 1877........ eee te ee 432,695 40 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 
liabilities).......... Seneanascnpessieiae SGaiseaalpemasaciormemecnens 125,027 15 
Agents’ balances.......... C00 eecesesscccvescecccccsccecesecs seeee 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. 1st, 1877. seeccecceceseeees 800,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost............. 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. I1st,1877 = = $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. $314,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc............. er ee Sieben ee 201,152 21 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium............ Sieepsweveceasccas 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 





and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............. cccccccccccces 17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent...........0.00. diceewieesneuicewes $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 414 per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR6,51 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. Ist, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 





Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876............... Seeccccccsess « wsevesces $126,132,119 O 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877............. eens eeet es secesecveses 127,748,473 O00 
TRUSTEES: - 
e 
MORRIS FRANELIN, DAVID Dows, ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, JOHN MAIRS, WM. H. APPLETON, 


ROBERT B, COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
INO. M. FURMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, MB.” ; Medical Examiners. 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 





Tue busybodies and'the mud-throwers 
have been trying to injure the Connecticut 
Mutual Life by stating that the company had 
a bad loan on the Palmer House, in Chicago. 
To do this successfully, a respectable name 
must be hitched on to it in some way, and 
an interview with Mr. Jas. G. Batterson, 
the president of the Travelers’, was trumped 
up, and he made to say that the property 
was only worth about one-tenth of the loan. 
To give this interview a send off in as many 
papers as possible completed the dirty work. 
Mr. Batterson denies having made any such 
statement and Secretary Greene makes the 
following statement: 

“This hotel is only a part of the property 
covered by a mortgage securing an indebt- 
edness of $1,310,000. This mortgage covers, 
in addition, over eighty other parcels of land, 
with the buildings on them, numbering be- 
tween fifty and sixty, besides those parcels 
which are under ground-leases. So late as 
February, 1876, every parcel was revalued 
by A. J. ‘Averill, Esq., whose conversation 
and knowledge of values are well known, 
and he placed the bare land at $1,225,029; 
that on which the hotel stands being placed 
at $474,200, the other parcels at $750,000. 
The hotel cost $2,250,000 and is the most 
valuable improvement Mr. Palmer pos- 
sesses; but his other improvements are nu- 
merous, productive, and many of them very 
valuable. All the improvements are pro- 
tected by insurance in the strongest com- 
panies.” 


—The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, asks us to 
make a correction. Westated that its ex- 
pense of management had been 28.59 per 
cent. of its income since its organization. 
Our authority was The Boston Trade Fund. 
The company now claims that for the last 
five years it has been but 22.12 per cent. It 
does not give a detailed statement for the 
whole time. The company is welcome to 


the correction, such as itis. We want to 


call the attention of the Union Central to 
the fact that the best life companies are 
managed at an average expense of less than 
nine per cent., and that the poorest have 


been managed at an expense as follows for 
the past ten years: the Continental, 29.79; 


the New Jersey Mutual, 22.89; the Security, 
21.93; the Atlantic Mutual, 19.91; the Uni- 
versal, 22.83. And we want to say to this 
company that we believe that the troubles 
which have come on these companies have 
been produced by their extravagant ex- 
penses, and that unless a decided reform is 
made in the management of the Union 
Central that company will also be found 
in trouble of a serious nature. 


—The Paterson Fire Insurance Company 
had its agencies throughout the entire 
country. It has failed, and failed badly. 
Mismanagement was the cause. Will any 
one have any the less confidence in the fire 
insurance business in consequence of this? 
Will sensible men stop insuring their 
houses and their property? Of course not. 
It is only life insurance that must suffer 


because of the mismanagement that creeps 
into it. 





INSURANCE. 


FARRAGUT 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
NO. 346 BROADWAY. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 184 BROADWAY. 
NEw YORK, July 10th, 1877. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
DAY declared a semi-annual ovigens of FIVE PER 
CENT., also an extra dividend of Two AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT., out of the earnings of the last 
six months, payable on demand, 


SAMUEL DARBEBE, Secretary. 








ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ASSCEB, OVET.............000000++++++5810,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly........ etdsiadcekess 2,000,000. 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 


C. Y WEMPLE, Vice-Prendent 
J. L. HALSEY, Seoretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ase’t Sec’s, - 





CONTIN ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. S. Parsons, 


United States Life Insurance Co., UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE c0., 


Nos. 261, 262, Wirres 2 264 Broadway, Cor Zand 19 Warren — New York. 


aunts Jan. an Kicepahcccbdedoda te ih ence <i be SO 
INCORPORATED wes. ‘Premiums much tess ~} 4, ~ a , 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,827,176 52. WM. WALKER, President. 
The princi ABSO 








A. 8. Winchester, 
Vice-Pres’t. 
R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 








THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-Presiden 
Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary. 


W. AC Rartiett, Actuary 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1876. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
Ist January, 1876. to 3lst December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 

miums on Policies not marked off lst 
FaDURFY, IBIG........ cccccccccccecccescocece 2,172,260 07 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... - $7,101,457 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
a nor upon Fire disconnected with 


3. 
Prewiene marked off from ist January, 
1876, to 31st December, 1876..... eeerceseves $0,001,095 12 





Losses paid during the same period...... $1,865,193 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $1,038,410 35 
i Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank,and other Stocks ....$11,068, 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgage: 267 
Interest and sundry notes ry claims ‘due 





the Company, estimated at ............. 402,350 19 
Fremian otes and Bills Receivable jesece 1,812,504 38 
Cash in Bank.......cccs scccccccccccccccce co 365,012 74 

Total Amount of Assets..,.,........-.$15,694,867 31 





Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December. 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES. 


J.D. JON FRANCIS SKIDDY, 

CHAIR DENNIS, ALEX, V. BLA 

W. H. H. MOO DOLPH LEMOYNE, 

LEWis CURTIS. Ro . MINTURN, 
RLEs H. Pons SSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 

ett GEORGE W. LANE, 

DAVID L LANE, BT L. STUART 


Sea ite mae NT a 
WM. STUORGI CHAS. cn 


WI TAM I E. DobGE, HORACE GRAY, 

ROYAL P EDMUND W. CO 
THOMAS F. TOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOTT 

C. A. HAND WILLIAM BRYCE, 

JOHN D.H WILLIAM H. b 


EWLETT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, PETER V. KING. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. M. H, MOORB, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President. 


























ny esd 
LUTRSECUR ary, ¥ HOONOMIGAL, ata NA EMENT QUINCY MUTUAL 
Alt Forms of LAfs and Bndowment Polices sewed Fi | c 
JAMES BUELL, President. ire ayy ws 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH. Secretary. 
BURFORD Actuary 
——, = Seam Fund the pase year, 
THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL | “*'ore.** Fnes 41,000 
did yekdvhd. ciety, «stake # de antes 38,000 
LIFE INSURANCE Co., °wAND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. LOCAL AGENTS IN NEARLY EVERY TOWN. 
3 40 per om Dividends now paid on every five 
INCORPORATED IN i851i. ears’ expiring policy 
Assets, Dec. S1st, 1876.,...... $6,421,277 04 ISRAELW. MUN ROE, Pres. and Treas. 
Sarpics, pes 31st, 1876...... 625,054 31 
Burp! us 7 New Work brand: i pipagin fe CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Sec. 
Ne. of Policies in force De- -" INSURANCE AT A T AL OST. 
cember 31st.1876 .14,458 
Amount Yasured thereby ..... ee 00 
BE. W. BOND, Pres EXAMINE LAN OF THE PROT ON 
AVERY J. SMITH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO. 
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farm and Garilen, 


AMERICAN APPLES. 


TuE farmers and fruit-raisers of the United 
States ought this season to take better care 
than usual of their apple orchards, as there is a 
reasonable prob:bility tbat hereafter the 
European demand for this fruit will generally 
obviate the danger of a surplus in this coun!ry. 
It appears from a circular recently issued by a 
large Liverpool house that in England the pref- 
erence for American apples is fully established, 
and that every season—whether the English 
crop is large or small—moderate supplies of 
well-selected Balwins, Greenings, Russets, and 
other descriptions of soft apples will find there 
a good market ; and during a season of scarcity, 
like that of last year, the market can easily 
take 12,000 to 15,000 barrels. 

For a quarter of a century or more past 
American apples have found their way to dif- 
ferent parts of Europe; but in small quantities 
and in many cases merely as presents from 
friends in this country. These apples were 
mostly Newtown Pippins, which possess the 
quality of long keeping with a retention of 
their high fisvor to the last, and which have 
been always considerably sought after in En- 
gland as a dessert apple. About 1866-7 some 
shi; ments of Balwins, Spitzenbergs, and Green- 
ings were made, and arrived in good order ; and 
each winter thereafter, up to 1873, shipments of 
these varieties were made, though to a limited 
extent and with varying success, financially 
speaking. 

In the fall of 1873 it was found that the ap- 
ple crop of Great Britain was almost a total 
faXture, and, as it happened, the American crop 
was unusually large and prices low. The 
dealers who ventured on shipments were well 
paid, and the quantity shipped that season was 
greater than the combined shipments of the 
ten years previous. From that time up to last 
fall the shipments were light, as the English 
crop yielded fairly. Last season, however, it 
again failed ; and, as at the same time the crop in 
the United States was enormous, an opportu- 
nity wa: afforded to estimate the extreme qnan- 
tity of apples which the English market could 
take from America under the most favorable 
circumstances, 

The shipments commenced about the end of 
October, with a weekly average of 8,000 bar- 
rels, which increased to over 17,000 barrels in 
the latter part of November. Tha demand 
throughout was such that increased arrivals at 
Liverpool caused no decline; but, on the con- 
trary, with improved condition and quality, 
prices showed a decided advance, being $3.25 
to $3.3714 per barrel for Baldwins in October 
an | $3.50 to $3.75 at periods in November. In 
December arrivals increased enormously, being 
27,525 barrels in one week and 28,273 the 
next, or 53,797 barrels in fourteen days; and 
for the whole month the sales in Liverpool 
alone were over 90,000 barrels. The lowest 
price during this period was $2.371¢ for Bald- 
wins ; but this was for small lots of inferior 
quality, and, as the bulk of sales on the same 
days were at $2.623¢ to $3 per barrel, the latter 
figures more fairly represent quotations. 

In January receipts varied from 3,000 to 
6,000 barrels weekly, and, in consequence of 
the irregular condition of the fruit, prices fluctu- 
ated from $2.75 t» $4.25 per barrel. Greenings 
for some time had arrived in miserable order, 
and it becathe evident that good apples of this 
variety had been exhausted, so that all sbip- 
ments afterward consisted of Baldwins and 
Russets. The last arrivals were entirely of the 
latter, and were in fairly good order, proving 
these varieties to be the best for holding and 
shioment, In February and March receipts 
were larger than were expected, being occa- 
sionally over 11,000 barrels and never less 
than 6,500 weekly; and the demand was so 
well maintained that sound Baldwins and Rus- 
sets always realized $3.50, and at times, when 
quality and condition were satisfactory, $4.25 
to $4 50 per barrel was readily paid. Iv April 
the shipments were from 3,000 to 5,000 barrels 
weekly; but, with inferior condition, prices 
at one time declined to $3.25 to $3.50. Toward 
the close of the season the conditicn improved, 
and, the quantity being at the smallest point, 
sales were made at $6 to $6.50 per barrel. 

The bulk of the shipments were made to 
Liverpool, though Loudon and Glasgow re- 
ceived considereble fruit direct. From these 
cities it went into almost every town in Great 
Britain, and ‘‘ American apples’’ became liter- 
ally as familiar as “ housebold words.” The 
total receipts during the season were as fol- 
lows: 








Barrels. 

MEPI # 99 ncccosence. 00550 eescbbecsiie 276,529 
ee ne ree ree ee 25,065 
GIAMBOW, 2.4. cccccessccccsccccccccsccoccoce 83,708 
I six Roscbesnss Seapivedccescnnes 325,297 


The fruit was all sold at auction on the 
wharves upon arrival, such being the invari- 
able British custom, buyers having a strong 
prejudice against any fruit stored. The prices, 
therefore, are governed by the receipts to an 
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extent which would surprise Americans who 
were unfamiliar with this method of doing 
business, and accustomed to consider future 
supply in figuring the price of an article. Ex- 
actly how large will be the English demand 
for American apples the coming season cannot, 
of course, yet be determined ; but thus far the 
weather has been very unfavorable for the En- 
glish crop.—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 





HOW TO BREED SHORT-HORNS. 


Amone the papers read at a Convention of 
Breeders of Short-horns was one by Mr. W. T. 
Thrasher, who spoke as follows on the man- 
agement of these choice cattle: 

“When the calf is born it should remain 
with its mother two or three days, after which 
the mother may be turned out ; but should be 
let to the calf to suck three times a day until 
it is two months old. The calf for several 
days will not suck all the milk of its mother. 
She should be milked clean until the calf will 
take it all. When the calf is six weeks or two 
months old, there should be kept in a box or 
trough some shelled corn, which it will soon 
learn to eat; and, as it advances in_age, a little 
shelled oats should be mixed with thecorn ora 
little mill-feed. After it begins to eat the calf 
should be fed all that it will eat clean. Attwo 
or three months it should be turned ona grass- 
lot, and allowed to suck night and morning; 
and the feed should be continued all the time. 
It should be weaned at about five or six months 
old. Two or three weeks before weaning it 
should suck but once a day, and then once in 
two days, and again once in three or four days. 
Thus the mother will gradually dry up, and the 
calf will be gradually weaned, and both mother 
and calf will dowell. Still continue to feed all 
it will eat uotil one yearold. Then give a mixed 
diet, such as you would feed grown cattle. 
There is at this age nothing better to develop 
its organization than oats. Cut up fine and 
wet; then put good, fresh shipstuff with it and 
mix up thoroughly. Feed this once a day and 
shelled corn once a day. This full feed should 
be continued until about the lst of May; then 

lessen the feed until the Ist of June. By that 
time the grass will be sufficient for the animal 
until October. Then commence feeding again 
lightly until grass fails. Then full feed again ; 
or, if you have stalk-fields, they will do well on 
that, with what grass they will get, up to 
Christmas. Then they should be stabled and 
full fed all winter. letting tham ont every der. 
all day, if not stormy. If stormy, it is best not 
to leave them out all day; yet they should be 
let out for exercise and water every day, 
stormy or not. The herdsman should be the 
judge. % 

“The proper age for breeding, if the calf is a 
heifer, with the above treatment, is at eighteen 





to twenty months old. A bull may be let to a | 


few cows some younger. 

“There is one thing to be said in regard to 
handling animals. That is, always treat 
them kindly. Never get out of patience 
yourself and begin to halloo and abuse 
the animal. If you would have them gentle 
and kind, you must treat themso. Also have 
regular hours for feeding. Let nothiog inter- 
fere with these rules, if you expect to succeed 
in your business.’’ 

SUED EiieineeeneesnenneennenRnREET 


THE GRASSHOPPER PROSPECT. 


THE battle with grasshoppers, says a Mis- 
souri correspondent of The Prairie Farmer, has 
been fought, and, to ali intents and purposes, 
won. At intervals they have swept down on 
this country like a besom of destruction, and 
many have anticipated that they might, in 
time, render the new West uninhabitable or 
extend their ravages to the Atlantic. But 
necessity is the mother of invention. Saying 
nothing about their extirpation by parasites 
and natural causes, enough has been done al- 
ready this season to demonstrate that in a cul- 
tivated and thickly-settled region this pest can 
be destroyed. They have multiplied indefinite- 
ly in the deserted West, and in this age are 
brought for the first time face to face with civ- 
ilized man. As usual, in such circumstances, 
man comes off victorious. 

Machines are made to catch them, and are 
said to work well. But perhaps the most 
effective ways of fighting them are by plowing 
the eggs under before hatching, ditching to 
catch the young, the use of coal-oil in broad 
pans, and burning the ‘‘schools,” as the 
swarms of young hoppers are called, with old 
straw and litter. I tried the first method, and 
am very well satisfied with it. Plowing the 
ground which contains the eggs in the fall 
or early spring ruins most or all of 
them. They are laid mostly in hard 
naked ground, like meadows, pastures, summer 
plowing after it has been packed by rains, bare 
spots, and roads. This facilitates their exter- 
mination by restricting the area of their dis- 
tribution. Ditches and trenches are dug to 
protect crops, or enclose, or turn aside the 
course of the infant "hoppers. When quite 
young, they huddle together in masses, which 








aids in fighting them. The least touch of coal 
oil is immediately fatal. Large shallow pans 
are made, 6 or 8 feet long and 18 inches or 2 
feet wide. These are filled say1 inch deep 
with water, and then enough coal oil is poured 
in toform a scumon top. The panis then 
placed in a path where ’hoppers are traveling, 
or is dragged about bytwo men. A man can 
catch bushels a day with one of these ma- 
chines. Some think burning the school with 
old straw the easiest and quickest way of 
getting rid of them. Many who had grass- 
hoppers bad think they have conquered and 
the fight is ended. Others say the contest is 
not over with them. But all agree that the 
enemy can be overcome, and a healthy confi- 
dence in the result of tbis year’s harvest and in 
the future of our fertile and productive section 
is established. 





HOW TO FATTEN CHICKENS. 


Ir is hopeless to attempt to fatten chickens 
while they are at liberty. They must be put 
in a proper coop; and this, like most poultry 
appurtenances, need not be expensive. To fat- 
ten twelve fowls, a coop mu-t be three feet 
long, eighteen inches high, and eighteen 
inches deep, made entirely of bars, no part of 
it solid—neither top, side, nor bottom. Dis- 
cretion must be used, according to the sizes of 
the chickens put up. They do not want room. 
Indeed, the closer they are the better, provided 
they can all stand up at the same time. Care 
must be taken to put up such as have been 
accustomed to be together, or they will fight. 
If one is quarrelsome, it is better to remove it 
at once, as, like other bad examples, it soon 
finds imitators. A diseased chicken should 
not be put up. 

The food should be ground oats, and may 
either be put in a trough oron a flat board run- 
ning along the front of the coop. It may be 
mixed with water or milk. The latter is better. 
It should be well slaked, forming a pulp as 
loose as can be, provided it does not run off the 
board. They must be well fed three or four 
times a day, the first time as soon after day- 
break as possible or convenient, and then at 
intervals of four hours. Each meal should 
be as much and no more than they can 
eat up clean. When they have done feeding, 
the board should be wiped and some gravei 
may be spread. It causes them to feed and 
thrive. After a fortnight of this treatment 
vou will have ¢ fat #ewto. Il, WUweve:, 


there are but four to six to be fattened, they 


must not have sq much room as though there 
were twelve. Nothing is easier than to allot 
them the proper space. It is only necessary to 
have two or three pieces ef wood to pass be- 
tween the bars and form a partition. This may 
also serve when fowls are put up at different 
degrees of fatness. This requires attention, or 
fowls will not keep fat and healthy. As soon 
as the fowl is sufficiently fattened, it must be 
killed, otherwise it will still get fat, but it will 
lose flesh. If fowls are intended for the mar- 
ket, of course, they are or may be all fattened 
at once; but if for home consumption, it is 
better to put them up at such intervals as will 
suit the time when they are required for the 
table. When the time arrives for killing, 
whether they are meant for market or other. 
wise, they should be fasted, without food or 
water, for twelve or fifteen hours. This 
enables them to be kept some time after being 
killed, even in hot weather. 








CARE OF HARNESS. 


Few farmers realize the care needed in the 
proper preservation of leather, and the lack 
of knowledge of its requirements causes the 
loss of many dollars to the owners of horses. 
The practice of washing harness in warm 
water and with soap is very damaging, unless a 
coat of oil is applied immediately after wash- 
ing. No harness is ever so soiled that a damp 
sponge will not remove the dirt; yet, even 
when the sponge is applied, it is important to 
apply a slight coat of oil by the use of a second 
sponge. All varnishes and blacking that con- 
tain the properties of varnish should be avoided 
When a harness loses its luster and turns 
brown, as almost any leather will do after long 
exposure to the air, the harness should be 
given anew coat of grain-black—first washing 
the grain surface thoroughly with potash- 
water, to killthe grease, and after the grain- 
black, applying oil and tallow to the surface. 
This will fasten the color and make the leather 
flexible. 

Neat’s-foot oil only should be used on har- 
nesses; and no more should be applied to the 
leather than it will absorb, as many harnesses 
are injured by applying too much oil. A su- 
perabundance so applied works out to the sur- 
face in hot weather, absorbing dust and dirt 
and soon leoking very slovenly. 

An excellent harness polish may be made by 
breaking in small pieces four ounces of glue, 
pouring over it in a basin about a pint of vine- 
gar, and letting it stand until it becomes soft. 
Take two ounces of gum in another vessel and 
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pour in half a pint of black ink, letting it 
stand until it is perfectly dissolved. Melt two 
drachms of isinglass in a cup with as much 
water as will cover it. To mix the whole, turn 
the softened glue into a saucepan over a gentle 
fire, adding another half-pint of vinegar, stir- 
ring until perfectly dissolved, being careful not 
to let it burn at the bottom nor reach the boil- 
ing point. Next add the gum, and, after arriv- 
ing at about the same heat, add the isinglass. 
Then pour it on for use. Apply a thin coat, 
sufficiently heated to be fluid, with a piece of 
dry sponge ; and if the article is dried quickly, 
either in the sun or by the fire, it will have a 
better polish. This answers equally well for 
boots and shoes. 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 


WERE it safeto judge of a plant from the 
experience of a single season, we should rec- 
ommend Alsike clover for general cultivation 
upon New England soil. We have sowed afew 
pounds of it at different times, for several 
years past, and have occasionally found it in 
bloom at haying-time, but until the present 
season have never found it producing a crop 
like other clovers. Last year the price a:ked 
for red clover seed was so high (about twenty 
cents per pound) that we sowed Alsike instead ; 
and, if it would always do as well as this sea- 
son, we should consider it a valuable acquisi- 
tion to our somewhat meager list of forage 
plants worthy of general cultivation. It holds 
a place midway between the small white 
clover, or honeysuckle, and the large red 
clover; but, unlike the latter, is expected to 
remain several years in the soil, when once 
established. The red clovers,as most of us 
well know, are biennial, and usually produce a 
full crop but once, though pretty good rowen 
crops are often taken from rich soils in favor- 
able years. The Alsike, like the small white, 
is perennial in its nature, and, if not destroyed 
by unfavorable weather in winter or summer, 
will remain in a soil for several years. 

A correspondent in Worcester Co., Mass., 
who has sowed the Alsike clover seed more or 
less for the past few years, writes us that he 
likes it better and better every year. It seems 
to be spreading over the farm and takes kind- 
ly tolow, moist lands, where the swamp 
grasses formerly held control. He will sow it 
with still more confidence in future; and, as 
the seed has come down in price, so that it is 


now but little if any more costly than other 
clover, we are inclined to recommena rarmers 


to give it a trial, where they have not already 
done so. The seed costs more by the pound 
than red clover; but there are a great many 
more seeds ina pound. The hay when grow- 
ing is certainly of superior quality, and it is 
said to be an excellent plant to grow for honey- 
bee pasturage. Of this, however, we cannot 
speak from experience.—N. £. Farmer. 








AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


Mr. PETER T. QUINN, one of our best agri- 
cultural authorities, expresses himself very 
strongly in a letter to The Tribune on the ap- 
pointment of Gen. Le Duc, a man utterly un- 
known to agriculturists, as commissioner for 
that department. He says: 


‘¢ Auy one who has taken the pains to make 
himself familiar with the history and workings 
of the Agricultural Department knows only 
too well what an expensive and useless con- 
cern it has been since its establishment—falling 
far short of what the earnest friends of agri- 
culture throughout the country feel that such 
a department might be made, under the direc- 
tion of a man of ability and scientific attain- 
ments. Since the formation of the depart- 
ment, if the main object of the authorities was 
to destroy its usefulness, no mre effectual 
method could be hit upon than placing at its 
head the three men io turn who have occupied 
the position of Commissioner of Agriculture. 
The first appointment and present incumbent 
—both Pennsylvanians—have given abundant 
proof of their incompetency. Their lack of 
ability has brought the department into ridicule 
by the intelligent agricultural press and people 
of the country. The earnest friends and be- 
lievers in an advanced and enlightened system 
of agriculture looked forward to and appealed 
to President Hayes for the appointment of a 
competent man and one who had practical 
knowledge coupled with scientific attainments 
to be placed at the head of the Department of 
Agriculture, so that its usefulness might be 
fairly tested under intelligent direction. But 
there seems to be no such good luck in store 
for this ailing concern. The recent appoint- 
ment made by the President of Gen. William 
G. Le Duc, of Minnesota, as Commissioner of 
Agriculture is a surprise, as well as a disap. 
pointment, to those interested in scientific 
agriculture. There is, however, one grain of 
satisfaction in the announcement from Wash- 
ington that the new Commissioner intends to 
retain the services of the statistician and ento- 
mologist in the department.” 


...-It often happens that those about to 
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plant string beans would be glad to know just 
how long it will be before the crop is ready to 
gather. In our own garden, says the Philadel- 
phia Press, from records kept for three years 
past, we find that the first crop, which was put 
in about the 12th of May, on each occasion 
was ready to use in exactly 57 days. The 
second crop, put in about the 4th of June, took 
from 48 to 56 days before being ready. The 
third one was started near the 2d cf July, and 
it was ready in48 days. It will be seen that 
for the first crop the seasons made no differ- 
ence, as each year 57 days were required. The 
second crop varied in time a little, doing the 
best last year, when the hot summer fetched it 
on in 48 days. The third crop takes about the 
same time, and so probably would the fourth. 
Attention to these facts will enable any one to 
bring their beans along in succession without 
any difficulty. For instance, the first crop, 
sown May 12th, will be ready July 8th. Allow- 
ing two weeks as the time the beans will re- 
main fit to use, the second crop should be 
ready July 22d, and, to accomplish this, must be 
sown June 2d, to give it 50 days. The crop 
will be ended August 5th, and the succeeding 
one should be put in June 17th. Unless the 
summer be very dry, the different crops will 
remain fit to use for three weeks and the sow- 
ings need not follow each other so closely. 


. Sand, if not the best, is one of. the best 
articles in use for bedding cattle. Itis a good 
deodorizer and keeps the stable sweet (if a 
stable can be sweet). As the cattle work it 
back into the trench under their feet, it mixes 
with the manure, and thus divides it and makes 
it more suitable for the use of plants. If the 
distance to haul it is not too far, its very cheap- 
ness ought to recommend its use. In barns 
that have no cellars, were it used freely, it would 
absorb a large amount of urine,that is now 
wasted, Soil and muck are dirty things to use 
in the stable; but sand is clean. Then, too, it 
is a nice thing to use under hen-roosts, to re- 
ceive the droppings, which can be easily raked 
off and keptin barrels, and in spring mixed 
with fine cow-manure, one part of the former 
to two of the latter. This, being shoveled over 
thoroughly two or three times, makes a mass 
of rich manure. A large handful of this in the 
hill will set corn to growing finely. Flowers, 
too, grow and blossom far better in soil that 
has an admixture of sand. So clayey and 
peaty soils are benefited by its combination 
with them, and vice versa. When spread on 
heavy soils in grace, it producce —-~~ ~>-+ 
than any chemicul manure we have ever seen 
used. 


..Practical farmers in France hesitate not 
to give the preference toclover and lucerne over 
the best meadow hay, even where pastures are 
famed for their fattening properties. Clover 
is the best stimulant for young horses intended 
for sale, developing precocity and producing 
growth, while imparting vigor. The horses of 
the Department of the Loire are in much re- 
quest by purchasers, and the cause is attrib- 
uted to the habit of feeding the animals with 
clover during winter. For draught horses, as 
soon as Clover is given with hay the ration of 
oats is always diminished. In the stocking of 
clover and lucerne, or making it into bundles, 
the separated leaves and flowers are carefully 
put aside and form an agreeable diet for stock. 
Ordinarily they are wetted and mixed with 
bran; but it is better to mix them with raw 
roots. These leaves, etc. are exceedingly nutri- 
tive and exercise a tonic influence on sheep 
and a stimulus during the coupling period. 
They are viewed also as a preventive of abor- 
tion and promote the secretion of milk. 


....d. M. Lewis, of King William County, 
Va., plants his tomato seed in February, in hot- 
beds, made of rich earth. He seldom waters, 
as they will stand drought better and bear 
transplanting more successfully, if not so suc- 
culent, The early plants are set out in five- 
foot squares, from the 20th of April to the Ist 
of May, each square receiving a good supply of 
manure. Fora late crop the seed are planted 
in these squares, furrows having been run five 
feet aparteach way. The yield is an average of 
a peck to a hill. The greatest enemy to the 
plant is the tobacco worm ; but be grows large 
droves of turkeys, which act as great scaven- 
gers in this respect. He prepared the past 
spring to plant 700 acres in tomatoes, and 
planted seed in hot-beds, covered by 600 
sashes, containing 17,000 panes of 8 by 10 glass. 
—Southern Planter. 


.-A man of science, writing to The Patrie, 
explains what is the principal use to which the 
bundles of white stalks of asparagus, from 
which the tips have been bitten, may be put. 
They may be made into paper, and that not 
ordinary brown paper, or even foolscap, but 
letter paper of the finest description. It ap- 
pears that in afew favored places there are 
manufactories where the asparagus ends are 
used in this way, and where the careful house- 
keeper hoards up the scraps with a diligence 
unknown elsewhere. But the work of collect- 
ing them is an up-hill task as yet, and it will 


be years before, in the natural order of things, 
the practice of saving them and packing them 
off to such factories for sale is at all generally 
adopted. 


--..Late-planted sweet corn must have plenty 
of manure, and that planted as late as July 4th 
may be too late for the ears to escape frost in 
this latitude; yet a crop of fodder can be 
reckoned on. We more often find the market 
bare of sweet corn in autumn than earlier in 
the season. Whoever is fond of sweet corn 
never tires of it, remember, so he has it tender, 
sweet, and rich. There is a call for some fel- 
low who is situated just right and has a taste 
for it to make a specialty of this green sweet 
corn business—with a pig-pen understood, of 
course, to take what the public does not ap- 
preciate. 


..Cucumbers for pickles are also sown 
about this time. They usually produce a 
greater number, and consequently smaller 
fruit, than when sown earlier. The Short 
Prickly is the kind to employ. 


AGRICULTURAL 
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THE ESN WaE A So DY can G5 Blantea ftom 
two to three weeks later than any other sort. lim- 
ited quantity of plants for sale at $1.50 per 100; $10 
per 1.000, by express; or $2 per 100, by mail. 

J.M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John St., N. ¥. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


960,000 ACRES IN SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI. 


First-class Stock Farms, excellent Agricultural 
Lands, and the best Tobacco Region inthe West. 
Short winters, no grasshoppers, orderly society, good 
marsote, and a healthy country. Low Prices! Long 

red 

Free Transportation to the lands furnished pur- 
chasers. For furtner information address 


A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 








IONEER — Ready for the 
Prerateo THE pestis THE MAR- 
WARRANTED. 





Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 


Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Austers > 
STANDARD 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 


Ground meni Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS. 
New York Office 159 Front Street. 
Factory, Newar 
we roca, and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC SUARO: 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 





Windsor, Conn.; i 
59 South’ Water St., Philadelphia ; or H. D. WOOD: 
RUFF, Lansingburg, N . 





THE 
FLORENCE OILSTOVE, 


For Heating or Cooking. 
TWOSTOVES IN ONE. 
Safe, 

Odorless and Durable. 
Can be used without chimney, 
flues, as it generates no smoke 
or noxious gases. 

Meats and Bread cooked 
by this stove are better flavor- 
ed and more digestible than 

then cooked by coal or wood. 


THE HEATER 
furnishes an abundant = 
ply of pure, moist heat, easily 
regulated to any desired tem- 

The Cook, with Baker. perature. 

The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. Report of the Judges: 
“It is simple in construction, easily managed, and 


well adapted to its intended purpose.” 
MADE BY THB 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., Manufacturers of 
THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 


General Agencies—39 Union Square, New York; 
476 Washington St., Boston; 66 Lake St., Chicago. 


LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last a Industrial Titan condiocten ty 
pee a six days’ practi 


yond f for eireulr, agt 
the famous trial. 











docert jou and details of 





tat yt CoO., 


John an ater 





A> ON WITHOUT Muy, ut 

PRES peoTecTion SA TION, 

aan le 

SECURED’ owe aye CONTAGION 
+, SRANE. BREED&eCos } 

















7, water 50 ft. Easily car- 
fa ried. Nocountry home, 
factory, or welling 
should be without the 
5 Fountain Pump. Send 
for large illustrated Circular. J. A. helneng yy Sole 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, Providence, R. 1 


ASE FOR WARMING DWELL- 
INGS GREEN-HOUSES 


URNING BATHS, etc., by 
OILERS HOT WATER. 


Cc. R. ELLIS, 
182 Center St., New’ York. 


OTIS & CORSLINE, 
re _- N.Y. 


Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 


Standard Qualtey. 
Customers can select from a 
large assortment of Stench-Traps, 
Connections, and every article be- 












pert to any 
Sewer-Pive made in this country. 











BELLS AND CLOCKS. 





yMYER Mri 


e°eE.LLSC O 


Bing School, Fire-alarm. Fine-toned, low- joer warrant- 
Catalogue with 700 testimonials, prices, etc. t free. 
Blymver Manufacturing Coe., Cincinnati, oO. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 

Manufacture a superior e gpality of Bells 

Special attention given to C H BELLS. 
2 Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. eo We — 

Illustrated Catalogue se 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second £ St., Cin 








MEDICAL. 


Caneer 


Suset, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 

n engaged in a very extensive and 

apg vaetes ‘at ROME,N.Y.,for more than twen- 

years. ‘Thousands of persons ‘cured of this -—— 
arinaea disease, who came from various parts of t 

world, are now living witnesses of his wemkerion 

skill in rescuing them from aterrible and untimely 

death. Doctors, ministers,and the poor cured free, 

Write for a circular, giving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D.. Rome. N. Y- 








=(H. T. HELMBOLD'S 


Concentrated Fluid Extract 


BUCHU. 


Owing to spurious articles palmed 
upon the public for the past five years 
on the reputation of my preparations, 
I am forced to make a radical change 
in my labels and wrappers. The 
Genuine, from my original recipe, is 
printed in Carmine Ink and prepared 
by the H. T. Helmbold Mannfacturing 
Co., 30 Platt Street, New York. 





HA MATURIA. 


MAGICAL EFFECT OF THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
—STATEMENT OF W. B. USILTON, EDITOR OF THE 
KENT NEWS, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 


For over three months I have been suffering with 
Hematuria, andanumber of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of Maryland have treated me, without appar- 
ent effect The loss of blood has been large and 
On the th oF June T tare wstceMe- 
commenced the use of the BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER, Nos. jana 2, and its effect was magical. In 
three days the loss of blood had entirely ceased, and my 
kidneys were working perfectly, as far as I could 
judge. Some days have now elapsed, and I have had 
no return of the trouble in any form. I write this 
without solicitation or the a ot any one and 
only from a sense of duty to others who may be 
afflicted like myself. 

Wo. B. USILTON. 


CHESTERTOWN, MD., June 20th, 1877. 





. amr hae 
FOR.NINETY DAYS. FROM DATE, 


Solid Gold Pen 


Diamond Pointed, in Telescopic Gold and Ebon ny | Holder, 
: {The Cut on the Left is One Inch Short of the Exact Size of this 

CAN BE SECURED BY_ ALL ON COMPLIANCE WITH THE 
FOLLOWING CONDITIONS: 





every descri 
splendid Go! 


» Company, with your name an 
charges, including Silver Case for Pen, pac 
Li Gol Diamond-Pointed Pen with 


; To 
out under this a 


id gold: diamond poin 
der is put u 
, when closed, _! ye 334 inches long, an 
ainst injury. The retail price of this splendid article is 

more. 


You are required to cut out the following Gold I’en‘Coupon, and send it to the abors y 
id address, cam I a +p with it 90 cents a 


THE GoLD gee PEN 99., , manufacturers of Gold Pens, 


ted, with faa Gold Case 
in a water- phy ver-Plated Case, which, y 


can be placed in the ket with pers iS. 


never less 


‘OrFice OF GoLD MEDAL PEN Co., 704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. ‘Hy 
WHOM IT May puncuaes mye Gold rene, Pencils, Ear and Tooth Picks sent Fm 





(Signed) GOLD 


the best quality. The Pens, Ear # 


of 
and Tooth Picks are made of solid. gold, and finished in the best workmanlike manner. } 
i) We will honor no order which does not contain the Gold Pen Coupon; and we will not § 
honor the Ooupon after 90 days from the date of this paper. 
EDAL PEN CO., 704 Ch it Street, Philadelphi 








expressage or 


of any 


‘GOLD PEN COUPON. 


On receipt of this coupon Sageiion with 90 cents to cover all charges, including 
and dress & 


ereby agree to send to any 


Solid Gold Diamond-Pointed Telescopic Pen and Ebony Holder. y i it 


by the 90 oot sent us, and the 
other c! 


‘old Bus te be 
Good f for, 90 days from date of 


h the $ null id. ist 
“SOLD —_ PEN aa 704 Chestrlut St., Philadelphia. | 





warranted eac! 


tone Top Pencil, ithe 3 ent Ear an 
encil, together for $4.00. Either one of these articles,— the Gold Lead — 

with stone top, ‘the Solid Gold Earand Tooth Pick combined,or the beautiful C harm 
Pencil are to be equal to any $4.00 article of the same kind in the market, 


will be —* . 2.25 
as follows: the tw 
d Tooth Pick, and the 





Bens, Ge Gold Pencils, or 








IMPORTANT NOTICE! 2is!?ere! fe, :os good to: oly 
from date ; therefore it isto ¢ 
Ss all whocan secure its benefits Ak. toit that they arenotdebarred 4 
of the expiration of the time 


Gold or aud Tooth Picks socket sels oY j 
tothe GOLD MEDAL PEN Co., 4 
704 Chestnut Philadel 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 


" [Fnly, 26, 1977, 
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THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 Jehn Street, New York. 
Facteries, Middietewn, Conn. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. , 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


(FORMERLY MENDUM, WHIDDEN & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 


offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IN THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & C0., 


Haymarket Square and Washington 


Street, Boston. 
COMBINED 
Wardrobe, 
Bureau, 
Washstand, 
Looking-Glass, 
Towel-Rack, 
and 
Toilet-Shelves. 


The best article of 

irniture made for 
Bedrooms of HOTELS, 
BOARD ING-HOUSES, 
or PRIVATE DWELL- 
INGS. Made only by 


" AMBROSE E. BARNES, 
Mn’ frof Furniture, 438 Peart St., Ney. City. 


BURR STONE GRIST MILLS 


Flouring ‘Machinery 























Catalogue 


and 
Price - List 


= nia ST TRALES eae pa Diploma. 


SILL! ridgeport,Conn. 


OfWAGON Rack 
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MARVIN SAFE & SCALE CO. 
©265 BROADWAY. N.Y. 











SANDALWOOD 


possesses @ much gfeater power in restoring toa 
healthy state the mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or GCopaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. Itis 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 


sules cure in six or eight days, No otherme@isine & 


can do tints. ut 
Owing to its great success, MARY & have - 
been advertised, such BS Pastgay Pills: 


Ralsams, Cty allot which baye been & oned. 
Duntas Bik & Co, ’s Best Lapsules, containing Oil of 

Sandlewood, soldat at Drug Stores. Ask for circular 

or send to Signa Woorster St., New York, for one. 











Ww. 48. DOUGLAS, 
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fearful responsibility. The gentle, moderate (yet effective), laxative, altera- 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


pecul‘arly adapts it to the disorders of children. 





riigsin 7 


Hie Vii tas 





Broadway and 31st Street, N. Y. 


GRAND HOTEL, HENRY MILFORD SMITH, Proprietor. 


waren fe WESION s AUTOMATIC REVOLVERS. 


The improvements which 
have been made in these 
Kevolvers during the past 
few years, and Le ee nf 
in those just complet 
render them the most sim- 

le, durable, and efficient 

volvers in the world. 
vari- 
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ous sizes and lengine at 
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} One ejection of all discharged shells ly, the workmanship and pte mpm | in manufac- 
tercha: ty yor its action, re 


fense or offense 
ENRY. 8. ABBOT , W. H. Nose, A. Lesnze, L. F. De SALDANHA; 8. C. LYFORD, Ju FRANCIS A. 
: WALKER, Chiot of Bureau of Awards; A. T. GoOsHoRN, Direetor General; J. L. CA edge; Paawete A 


WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE L ATES? STYLES, 


_ PLEASURE XE CARRIAGES 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS, * 
and guarantee to please in every particular those who 


SZ 
may favor us with their orders. 


icis AY H. KILLAM & a 
| 47 CHESTNUT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ISAAC WALKER, | MUSIC BOXES 


TAILOR, ete., | OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


166 FIFTH AVENUE,WN: Y., 
AND a! ore 


277 REGENT ST,, LONDON.” 

















SPRING AND SUMME ‘oR 
ATIONS NOW READY. 


N.B.—The only New York establishment conduct- 
ing business in London. 





iT POPULAR PRICES. 





Toy Music Boxes ..... $1 75 and above. 
Small Music Boxes... @00 “ by 
Large “ « 1... 200 “ ‘ 
All these Boxes are of our own make and of su- 
perior workmanship, with Tunes specially adapted to 
this market. 


M. J. PAILLARD & COs, 


Manufacturers and Importers, 
680 BROADWAY, New York. 
ST. CROIX, Switzerland. 





Colors — a Natura! Brown or B! One applica- 


DEPom As ae REET. 
SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE _W. {TE -LBAD, wa or | 














ao oe New Eng ) 
X-in. wide, on reels, for Curtain | 


are from 2% 8 inches wide, on) 
any size or thickne | 
t mar Same for aT of equal quality | 





“FRANCIS BROWN T 











THE GREAT 
Family Medicine Of the Age. 
TAKEN INTERNALLY, IT CURES 
Dysentery, Cholera, Diarrhea, 
Cramp and Pain in the Stomach, 
Bowel. Complaints, 
Painter's Colic, 
Liver Complaint, 


Dyspepsia and Indigestion, 
Sore Throat, 


Sudden Colds, Coughs, etc,, ete, 
TAKEN EXTERNALLY, IT CURES 
Boils, Felons, Culs, Bruises, Burns and 
Old Sores, Sprains, Swelling of Joints, Tooth. 
ache, Pain in the Face, Newralgia, Rheum- 
atism, Frosted Feet, etc., ete, ete, 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, 
PROVIDENCE, B. 


COMPOUND — 


Ne HIKE OF TR 
> WITH BEEF 


(VINUM FERRI, CTBI, CUM cr 
CHONA.) 


WARNER & CO. 








Nutritive, Tonic, and Anti-periodie, 


The value of this Prpperetion. will be Hep by 
ognized 4 »embodyi 

it does, the blood-making and ifeeaastpintana ri 
_— which the combination affords for the relief 
0 


Bzhauption, Debility, Female, Weakness, 
mpoverishment of lood, 
Convalescence, “<_" 


It imparts Strength. Vi 
Heaith. oP nsumpuves will find et that Ives tom 
warm e sys surpass! 
other Fematles ie bal this malady. ¢ i 


HENRY, CURRAN & CO., NEW YORK, 
PREPARED AND SOLD BY 


W. R. WARNER & €0., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The most perfect Machine for making KNIF£, 
ner Costa on , sig am 
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N. Y. TREADLE M’F’G CO., 64 nadine St., New 
York. AGENTS WANTED. 


The Ladd Patent 


STIFFENED 
Gold Watch- 
Cases, 
in Ladies’, Gentlemes’, 
and Boys’ Sizes. 


Prices Reduced. 
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LOOKING G GLASSES: 
Picture Frames, 


PIERS; BASE AND TRIPOD TASL™ 





OF EVERY AT LOWEST 
WwW. J. . G CRAHA M. 
bas ASSES FY STOCK, OF HO ons 

















